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SPEECHES BY 

LORD IRWIN. 

1926 . 


ADDRESS OP WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL COR¬ 
PORATION OF BOMBAY. 

The Right Honourable the Lord and Lady Irwin arrived at lat April 
Bombay on the l&fc April and were presented with an AMrcss^ 
of Welcome from the Bombay Municipality, to which His 
hkcelleucy made the following reply 

Mr, President and Gentlemen ,—I greatly value the 
cordial welcome you have extended to me on behalf; of 
the citixenb of this great elty of Bombay. I am the more 
deeply gratified by your observations, because you have 
greeted me, not as a stranger, hut as one who comes 
among you with family associations of service on behalf 
of India, When seme twenty years ago it fell to me my* 
self to spend a short time in India, I little thought that 
I ndght one day return to be responsible for Its administra¬ 
tion, For the last five years the weight of that responsi¬ 
bility has been faithfully and untiringly sustained by 
Lord Reading, and It has not boon without some natural 
misgiving that I bare surveyed the magnitude of the hold 
in which I am, following’ him, to labour. 

But if India, is great, India Is also generous, and I taka 
courage from the esteem in which the name of my grand¬ 
father is still held among you. Your kindly words In lac 
regard are evidence that India is not unmindful of services 
rendered to her, and will reinforce my determination 
LGPfSY ' 1 





(speeches by Lord Irwin. 

Address of I Vdecmc from the 1Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 

to work for the discharge of the duties entrusted to toe by 
Sis Majesty the King Emperor 

As you observe, it is fitting that the future repre¬ 
sentative of His Majesty the King Emperor should be 
received on landing in India at this Rate way with its 
precious memories of Their Imperial Majesties. Tor I . 
come to you, not only to be the future Governor-Genera! 
of India appointed hv the King Emperor r od ontmated 
with the guidance of his Government in India, but as His 
Majesty’s future Viceroy also. I therefore come charged 
with that spirit of sympathy and trust, and with that 
ardent desire to promote the welfare of India and the 
happiness of her people with which Ilis Majesty s feelings 
towards India have always been instinct. 

Gentlemen, you have spoken of the wide responsibilities 
■which you bear in the civic administration of this city. 
It is my hope at no distant date to make myself acquainted 
at first hand with some of the problems, and to see some 
of the improveraenls to which you have made allusion. I 
am gratified to observe that in the forefront of your pro¬ 
jects you place the relief of suffering, the improvement 
nf public health and the extension of education. I am 
likewise impressed by the courage with which you face 
yom- task, and the manifest enthusiasm by which you 
are inspired. In no directions may you more surely give 
expression to the lofty ambition of promoting the moral 
and material happiness of our fellow men. 

I can well realise the especial difficulties which con¬ 
front you in Bombay, where Kart meets West and where 
you deal at one and i.iuv sumo time with a populous 
oriental city, a great centre of flourishing industries, and 
a vast cosmopolitan port. In all wise proposals for the 
a ro fill oration of social conditions and th e improvement 0 f 
amenities in the capital of the Presidency, I feci sure that 
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you may count upon the -warm sympathy of its Governor 
Sir Leslie Wilson. I is a matte.- of keen regret to me, 
not less I am sure than it is to you, that His Excellency 
is net present -with us to-day. Wo all share the fervent 
hopo that Lady Wilson may he speedily and completely 
restored to health, 

T take note of the passage in your Address in which 
yon claim for Bombay more generous treatment in finan¬ 
cial and other matters. You. will not expect me now to 
make any pronouncement on these subjects. It would 
not, indeed, be proper for me to do so until I have bad 
lime to make such enquiries for thyself as will enable me 
(O gain a just perspective of Indian affairs. But I can at 
least assure you that these enquiries will be informed with 
sympathy for your difficulties, with personal attention to 
vonr claims, and with a firm determination to hold the 
scales even between the conflicting claims of all classes, 
communities and provinces. 

Neither will you, I am confident; expect one, who is 
only on the threshold of his Viceroy ally, to speak to you 
to-day on the vast and momentous constitutional questions 
which are implicit in your reference to provincial auto¬ 
nomy and to the position of Indians overseas. On such 
grave matters, India has a right to claim that those who 
come to serve her, should come with minds Open to the 
frete impact of Indian thought. It is accordingly natural 
and right that you should take this, the earliest opportn* 
nity, of placing before me. both the anxieties and the 
aspirations which occupy your minds ; and it will he 
both my duty and mv pleasure to spare no efforts, so 
far as I rightly may, for the relief of those anxieties, and 
the understanding of those aspirations. 

I am touched by the warm welcome you have offered 
to Lady Irwin. Let me assure you that she looks forward 
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eagerly to her life in India with the opportunities 
that it must afford of carrying on the great work per¬ 
form ed by Lady Reading and her predecessors. The 
women and children of. India in particular may count on 
her unfailing sympathy, ami all well conceived projects that 
may assist the forces engaged m coils taut battle with 
suffering and disease, and may take for the enhancement 
of the general welfare of the poor, will find in her a sure 
and ready friend. 

Gentlemen, oned more I thank yen for the kindness 
With ‘which you have received me, and for your generous 
wishes for my success in the task on which I am about 
to enter. 

To no man is it given to forecast the future, or to 
predict what work it may be given to any one of us to 
do for India* But whatever the record of these next 
years, one thing for myself 1 can unreservedly declare, 
that you have to-day welcomed an earnest and sincere 
well-wisher of India at her Gates 

AJDDIUSSS OF WELCOME FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMB1K 
OF COMMERCE, 


Bfd April 
1920 , 


In replying to the Address of Welcome from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay If E. the Yicrrroy said :— 

Qetitkmen^hHly Irwin and I thank you warmly for 
the welcome you hare extended to us in the name of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce- I am grateful for your 
reference to the family connection which. I may claim to 
have with India through my grandfather, and to my own 
public work in England. I trust that my past association 
with several departments of Government at home, and 
.with different parts of the Empire as. Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may assist me in the Awlkn which 
I am about to undertake in India* 
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You ham Gf nMrmei^ in your address, touched upoa 
one matter in which i, though new to India, take, the 
deepest interest. This is the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, of which 
faction, your approval. 


I note with satis¬ 


fy instinct, and upbringing I am a countryman, and 
as a former Minister of Agriculture in England .1 have 
been brought into close, contact with its administrative 
problems. X am therefore able to appreciate £it their 
full worth the wisdom and statesmanship of Lord Reading, 
at whose instance this commission was set up. F’or in a 
country where agriculture is the principal industry, there 
can bo no higher object than to increase the prosperity 
of the cultivators who form the overwhelming majority of, 
the population. 

Experience, however, eke-where has taught me that 
there is no royal road or short cut to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. La time moves at her own pace, and to deal even 
wit.ii a single crop demands years of patient labour, and 
the necessary processes of research, experiment, demonstra¬ 
tion and seed distribution, cannot be hurried. But agri¬ 
cultural progress is not* only a question of plant or stock 
improvement. It depends upon the solution of a host 
of allied problems, of which education and co-operative 
credit are only two of the wrist important. 

In all. this vast field, nothing has impressed me more 
than the results already achieved by your agricultural 
workers. I have only recently become- acquainted with 
their work, and I find” that, since agricultural daparlmenta 
in the modem sense were created over 20 years ago by 
Lord Curzon, important results have been achieved in 
■ ho case of certain scraps such as wheat, sugarcane, cotton 
(to which you specially refer) and jute, results which 
havo led to a wide increase in the country's wealth. 
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But where much has been done, much yet remains to 
do ; and it will I presume be the duty of the Commission 
to review existing conditions and to examine how best rho 
discoveries of modern science and modern administrative 
methods can be harnessed to Agriculture's needs. They 
will no douht consider, among other matters, the most 
effective organization of research work ; the best means 
of ensuring a supply of trained workers in laboratory 
and held ; and of bringing- home to cultivators fully proved 
results j. the maintenance of the purity of selected seed 
and its distribution ; as well as the vital question of the 
provision of the adequate funds. And, while advising 
measures to secure the greatest co-ordination of effort 
between the governments in India, it will be their duty 
to keep steadily in view the preservation of the newly 
gamed independence of the Provincea in Ibis branch of 
public administration. 

Their task, therefore, is difficult, but they will be sup¬ 
ported by the good-will of all who recognise that if the 
Commission can point the way to a wider application of 
modern methods to agriculture, the benefits will not be 
confined to those who till the soil, but must lead to a 
general increase of national prosperity. 

Their recommendations will be made during my tune 
In India, and I shall count myself fortunate if I can at 
all assist in the progressive amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of the rural population. 

You refer also in the course of your Address to ques¬ 
tions affecting trade, finance, and taxation. I can assure 
the Chamber that these questions will have my earnest 
attention, and I had looked forward to discussing thorn, 
on my arrival, with Sir Leslie Wilson. 1 greatly regreU 
his absence and deplore the cause that has made it neces¬ 
sary. I am sure I express the feelings of everyone presemfi 
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here to-day when I say how deeply we feel for him in Ins 
anxiety, and I pray God that Lady Wilson may soon recover 
her health and be able to return to you* At present I am 
not in possession of the latest detailed information in 
regard to the important matters dealt with in this section 
of your Address, and you will not therefor© ask me to do 
more than give you an assurance as I gladly do, that when 
I have equipped myself with the knowledge necessary to 
fuller understanding, I shall do all that may be within my 
power to, encourage the trade and to f arther the prosperity 
of this great and famous City, 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me again express to you 
my thanks for the warmth of the welcome you have ex¬ 
tended to Lady Irwin and myself, on the eve of our 
assumption of new and exacting responsibilities. It will bo 
our constant desire to make acknowledgment of your good 
wishes, by losing no occasion of rendering the best service 
that we may to India and to all classes of her people. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE SIMLA MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTEE, 

Jn replying to tU Address of Welcome presented by the 
Simla Municipal Committee at Tieeregal Lodge, Simla, IL E. 
the Viceroy said — 

Getitlemen } —On behalf of Lady Irwin and myself I 
thank you warmly for 3 r our address of welcome* In the 
ordinary course of events many months of my period of 
office in India will necessarily he spent within the 
limits of your Municipality and among the Residents of 
Simla whom you represent. It is for this reason a special 
gratification to receive within a few days of my arrival in 
Simla this expression of your kindly feelings towards us. 


<§L 


27ht April 
1020. 
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I value your good visiles for my Yiceroyalty, mid 
the assurance which they convey that in my endeavours 
to promote the progress and prosperity of the people of 
India I may count upon the understanding sympathy of 
responsible bodies, such as your Committee, 

I appreciate very warmly your inference to my 
grandfather's work for India, This is not axi occasion, 
even if I wished to do so, to try the auguries, and from 
these omens to enter into the dangerous paths of pro¬ 
phecy. But the measure of generous recognition which 
history has assigned to the work which he sought to do 
will lie- a constant encouragement to me as I meet many 
critical questions calling for decision during my term of 
office, 

I may incidentally observe that my grandfather has 
some connection With our meeting to-day. For it was 
he who accepted the proposal pressed with vigour by 
Sir John Lawrence that the Governor-General and his 
Council should leave Calcutta in tlie summer months. 
It was Sir John Lawrence who later wrote, referring to 
Simla u This place of all Hill Stations seems to me the 
best for the Supreme Government *\ 

It may fall to the lot of other Municipal Committees 
to guide the administration of cities with larger popula¬ 
tions than Simla, and to provide for the diverse needs 
of commerce and industry which aie not to be found in 
the Summer Metropolis of India. Yet, though your 
responsibilities m such directions may not be so wide as 
[those of other Municipal Committees to which I have 
referred, they must surely in some aspects he quite 
unique in character and in complexity* The maximum 
population to be served in Simla in no season attains an 
excessive total Nevertheless the difficulties of the natural 
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configuration of the mountain fastnesses in which your 
work lies, extend? the sphere of your activities over a 
formidable mileage, and must present problems for the 
Municipal services and inspection staff, which are un¬ 
dreamt of in the philosophy of Municipalities upon more 
even surfaces. No other Municipality In India, more¬ 
over , has to provide at the sarno time for the needs of the 
summer keadqimrtera of both a Central Government and 
a Provincial Coveminent, with their large migratory 
establishments. Aiwfi, if' these diffieulties were not enough* 
you have super-added to them the influx of population 
which follows upon the sessions of two Chambers of the 
Central Legislature arid, in' addition, occasional meetings 
of a Provincial Council, Thus, while you may rot have 
the problems of a large poor population or of congested 
industrial scttleiiuuits to deal with, you have to eater for 
a highly develope d and no doubt at times critical body of 
residents with a wide range of needs and exacting standards 
of requirement^ The migrations of Governments and the 
consequent ebb and flow of the population can hardly 
fail to add in a special degree to the complexity of your 
Municipal administration, the adjustment of your ex¬ 
penditure and the management of sources of revenue j 
and when you come before me, as you do today, grateful 
for assistance previously given but without any further 
request for special subventions, X recognise the vise for 6* 
thought and devotion to Municipal interests which must 
have characterised your administration in the past, and 
felicitate you on your public spirit, independence, and 
self-reliance. I congratulate you also on the success with 
Which you have carried through the vital question of the 
new water-supply. I shall take an early opportunity to 
make myself familiar with your local institutions. You 
may count on my sympathy and interest in all that yoti 
project for the improvement oi the amenities of Simla. 
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Lady Irwin eagerly looks forward to taking an active 
port in the work of both, local and all-India Associations 
for the relief of suffering and the improvement of social 
conditions* The field of work in India h so wide that it 
must be with some misgivings that she approaches the 
task ; but she ireli.es with .confidence upon the support 
and assistance of keen and sympathetic feUow-workers 
among all classes of tlie community, and hopes that their 
joint efforts in this field may bo rewarded by some addition 
to the total of human happiness in India, 

Gentlemen, I thank you once more for your address 
and am glad to have made your acquaintance, which I 
hope during these next years my residence in Simla will 
give me the opportunity to extend. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM TUB EUROPEAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

ifith May In replying to an Address of Welcome from the European 
Association, which was predated at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 
15 th May, H. E. the Viceroy said 

Gentlemen ,—I should like to say at the outset how 
highly I appreciate the feelings by which you have been 
actuated in coming to Simla to present this address of 
welcome to Lady Irwin and myself P Your visit here has 
not only involved the inconvenience Incidental to a long 
journey, but has also been made at a moment when 
climatic conditions hardly allow that journey to bo com¬ 
fortable, But I can assure you that I am very sensible 
of the advantage which it is to me to make the acquaintance 
of your President and the members of your Council, and 
tints be brought into direct touch with the alms and objects 
of your Association in the first months of my period of 
office. Your Association was I understand, founded 
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rather more than 40 years ago and up to recent time3 
found little necessity or inducement to take any very 
eon tin no ns or active interest in politics. But the great 
changes which sitl)s§piently found expression in the re¬ 
formed constitution in India led you to re-examine, year 
methods and activities from a new angle, I can readily 
appreciate, how weighty was the decision which rested 
upon your Council as to the course then to be pursued. 
The terms of that decision arc clearly set out in the pub¬ 
lished policy of the Association and in the statement of 
the considerations which govern the action of your 
Council, and it would he superfluous for me to congra¬ 
tulate you on the decision or on the manner in which iHias 
been carried out. My predecessor in December last has 
already paid an eloquent tribute, the fruit of liis close 
observation during the past five years, to the part you 
have played in public life and in working the reforms. 

It was hardly possible that, with sympathies and- poli¬ 
tical ideals rooted in British traditions, you should have 
followed any other course. Your duty was clear ; youi 
inclinations, your past services in the development of'this 
country, your intimate association with it, the great 
interests yon represent, and the contribution which it was 
in your power to make ; all these conspired to impose 
responsibility and to preclude indifference. It was thus 
inevitable that you, well versed iu the spirit of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, shook! feel impelled to take a direct 
and important part when India made her first steps towards 
responsible Government. 

Each one of us can interpret, in terms of his own 
experience and thought, the objects which representative 
institutions are designed to serve. Such institutions in 
turn make s direct claim upon every community and upon 
every individual to subordinate their own immediate 
interests, ambitious or prejudices to the common good. 
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From each and all, these times ask 1 a contribution accord¬ 
ing to capacity. There la none so rich and powerful 
that he may afford to turn a deaf oar to their appeal’, there 
is none so poor or weak that his contribution k not of 
yalutv 

Behind and beyond all political or religions difference 
and disputes, the Government and the people of India, 
as I conceive the position, are partners in a great under¬ 
talcing—that of fashioning the future of India with its 
ns yet unknown reactions upon the lives of 800 millions 
of our fellow human beings. Some can bring gifts to the 
inspiration by which the whole must be illumined ; some 
can assist in tracing the design ; many can be at work 
on the intricate mosaic out of which the picture is to take 
shape and colour. Real progress indeed can only come 
through responsibilities realised and acceptod 1 , and wc may- 
feel very sure that the task is one which will be success¬ 
fully accomplished only by those who approach their 
work with hope in their eyes and trust in their hearts. 
For only through the mutual understanding and confidence 
of the workers can the design reach completion ; and it 
must depend on the efforts of all those who love India and 
seek to do her service whether the completed picture will 
be worthy to adorn the temple of Ms;ory t 

Mean while | m you observe in your address, the day is 
drawing nearer when accomplishment; will bo weighed on 
its merits and when the Mother of Parliaments will bo 
called on to give an impartial verdict upon the meas/^a 
of achievement in n sphere in which her store of experience 
invests her with special qualifications to judge* 

It is a source of cneotiragcTncpt to mo that in my 
administration, which must be expected to cover the 
period in which these grave questions will claim decision, 
I may count upon the support of your association and 
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may look forward, as occasion may demand, to receiving 
the benefit of your judgment and advice, I shall value 
this help, hi conclusion, Gentlemen, let me assure you 
that, at the inception of my work in India, I know only 


the single desire of joining hands with all, whether British 
oi" Indiai^ official or im-offitvmh who are striving to build 
the India that is to be. It is permissible to hope that by 
such common effort we may win the privilege of giving 
something to the solution of those problems on which 
depend tie well-being and ordered progress of thisjeountry 
and its people. 


CONTBBEXCB OF MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS OF 
AGRICULTURE FROM PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

TL K the Viceroy made the following speech in opening 7th luat 
the Conference of Ministers and Directors of Agriculture from * 
Provincial Governments at Simla on the 7fch June t—* 

Gentlemeni —'When Sir Muhammad Habibullah Khm 
made a proposal to me that I should open the proceediuga 
of this Conference, I gladly accepted his suggestion 
Before I was appointed to my present office, I was 
responsible as Minister of Agriculture in England for 
the activities of Government in this sphere. Before that 
again I had for many years past fanned a good deal of 
my own land in England, and have there learnt by sad 
experience to sympathise with what is often the hard loj^ 
of those who seek to direct the powerful but wayward 
energies of nature. I accordingly welcomed the cp* 
port unity of making The acquaintance of the Ministers of 
Local Governments who are responsible for agricultural 
policy in the Provinces and o£ the Directors who are con¬ 
cerned with the execution of the policy and the technical 
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and scientific operations of the provincial agricultural 
departments. 



It is therefore tv pleasure to me to he able to meet yo> 
to-day ; and this contact I shall hope to renew when I 
the different Provinces, I shall tlien, I trust; have 
opportunities of acquiring at first-hand information of 
your achievements and of seeing something of the pro< 
jects jou have iu contemplation. You can count on my 
constant interest in all you are doing and on my profound 
conviction of the importance of your work both to the 



Local Governments and in relation to the general 


perity of India, 

Circumstahe^ invest our meeting with a special im¬ 
portance, This Conference* has been called to discuss 
certain preliminary steps connected with the forthcoming 
enquiry by the Royal Commission* Its him is to concert 
measures by which the work of the Commission may bo 
facilitated and to prepare a field in which the Commission 
on arrival in India may without obstacles or camplica- ^ 
lions, forthwith put its hand to tho plough and proceetj;-^ 
with its cask, You, Gentlemen, with your special know¬ 
ledge of the wide range* of the enquiry and of tho great 
complexity of the subject in India will readily realise the 
importance to the Cpminfesloh of your discussions regard¬ 
ing the collection of mater h\ the co-ordination of memo¬ 
randa, bibliography, itineraries and other preparatory 
steps. It is essential to place at the disposal of the Com* 
tnittec the fruits of the expert advice of those possessing*',^ 
intimate experience of these subjects if the Commission 
is to be enabled to form art adequate conspectus of the 
problems with which it is to deal ^ and let me add that both 
the Commission and my Government are greatly in¬ 
debted to you for the assistance you $re rendering by* 
assembling here to confer and advise upon those questions 
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The reasons for the appointment of the Boyal Com- 
mission have been very fully explained in published ofth -' 
t*ial papers and in public speeches made by my predeces¬ 
sor, Lord Leading ; and as the proposals for the enquiry 
received the general approval of the Local Governments, 
who$c$ advisers in these matters you are, it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell further upon them now save to express 
my own satisfaction that an enquiry with such wide possi¬ 
bilities of benefit to India is to foe held during my period 
of office. 

There fa good reason to be satisfied with what ha>^ 
been achieved in India in recent years in connection with 
the improvement of agriculture both in the spheres of 
central research under the Government of India and of 
the Provincial Governments. Nevertheless I am con¬ 
vinced that the right momebt has enrne for the examina¬ 
tion of agricultural policy in its widest bearings by act 
independent body of real authority. A stage in agi j cul¬ 



tural development has been:! reached where the reactions^ 


of the problem have become so important that they deserve 
investigatirm not only from the inside, as we see them, 
but from the outside and from j a different line of ap¬ 
proach. 

Excluding sonic sporadic and intermittent work at 
an earlier pert ad, almost a quarter of a century has now 
passed since Government first began to undertake syste¬ 
matic operations for Hie improvement of agriculture in 
India. These 25 years have s 'en the efifcabUahiaient and 
growth of scientific agriculture* During the same period 
there has been a remarkable ;expansion in irrigation 


facilities. A change has in this manner been brought 


about in the area and conditions in which the results of 
agricultural research can ho demon.strated and applied 
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W& ore on the threshold of further developments in this 
direction, From this point of view the time is favourable 
to take stock of the position by examining and eo^parin^i ^ 
the scientific and technical mu* 1c carried out by central 
and provincial agencies, by testing its utility in the light 
of scientific work elsewhere, and above all by considering 
Whether development on the present lines is by itself sufii- 
elect to secure progressive improvement in rural condi* 

1 1 oils, or whether it will require to be supplemented by 
other measures different hi character or more comp return* 

<rive in scope. 

There are other reasons why the improvement o¥ 
Indian agriculture has become a matter of more than 
purely domestic interest, India now lm a definite* place 
in the markets of the world. Her position as a source of 
supply of cotton, jute, wheat, oilseeds and other raw 
products is likely in future to he increasingly important 
to consumers in other parts of the world ; and the ex^ 
p ansi on of the quantity and the improvement of the 
quality of Indian agricultural produce is a matter 
serious concern in the general economic rtnicuirr of Hie 
world ’a supply af food and clothing. The development 
of India’s agricultural potentialities has now become 
essential to the maintenance of her o.oiWercitil position- ft 
is vital to her financial position and to the economic wel¬ 
fare of her people, India lias to bear in mind the possi¬ 
bility of organised competition from other quarters in 
certain Lines of supply where she now meets a part of y 
world demand ana receives a substantial income in return. 
Fluctuations in the bulk of her .supplies or inferiority m 
quality as compared with supplies from elsewhere might 
at any moment cause her to lose a market w ith those 
dikafftrous repercussions on her commercial' financial and 
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economic position which a contraction m exports must 
involve* 

The most important problem of all m the welfare of 
the India n agriculturist* More than 71 per cent, of thg, 
population of India are entirely dependent for their liveil- 
hood on agriculture. The population of India generally 
is rural .-rathe* than urban. The largo town and the in¬ 
dustrial centre is the exception. The common feature is 
the hamlet and the village, and it is in rural life that, 
both in the past and present India has found her most 
distinct medium of self-expression. The Indian agricul¬ 
turist} is accordingly the foundation upon which the wliohp'' 
economic prosperity of India rests and upon which,'tho 
structure of her social and political future must in tbo 
train be hiiiltj No system of administration could by 
justified which did not aim at making an improvement in 
his standard of life and his equipment to take a proper 
share in her future its first and chief concern. I re cognize 
that the Provincial Governments in their aclrumis^atioa 
have never lost sight of this ideal ; but with the comti^ 
tutional changes of recent it has become increasingly 
evident that the rural elector is bound to play a great 
part, in the destinies of India ; and the question of fitting 
him to understand and exercise his responsibilities hat? 
now emerged as one of the most pressing problems of 
present day conditions in India* Any light which can bo 
thrown from a new angle of view on the question of im¬ 
proving his position will bo of the greatest service to the ... 
future of the country ; and no avenue should he left un¬ 
explored which promises to lead tosome new line of 
development* or to some hitherto unpereeiml potentiality 
of progress. 

One of the mast insistent of the questions for ex¬ 
ploration is whether the economic condition of the 
LGPSV 3 
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peasants has ini proved pari passu with the other great 
changes w3iich have taken place in India daring past 
yetfra—with her entry, for example, into foreign mariiebp'^ 
With.the improvement in comm uni cations anu with the 
rapid growth of commerce ; and if the answer is in the 
negative, what are the causes that operate to prevent the 
agriculturist getting Ins proper share in the influx of 
wealth / The standard of life of t he led tan peasant is 
tha deciding factor not only of his own rate of progress 
but also of his contribution to ike volume of the world's 
industrial demand, on which in a world daily growing ijK 
this sense more compact, the daily bread of so large a 
number of his fellowduiman beings depends. If it be 
ih c c asf; to-day th a i Itid t a n ag.ri t* ti Iture e nn fo r the 

majority of those concerned only produce rewards at too 
low a subsistence level to permit of much progress in 
general living 'standards, what courses arc open to us ? 

We can aetpiiosee-— with goo 1 or ill grace—■according 
to temperament in things as they are. We can seek ^ lJ 
remedy by the reduction of numbers of those striving to 
live off the products of Indian soil Bach of these surely 
is a counsel of despair. Finally, we can change the 
position to India's advantage by calling upon Science to 
unlock her secrets, and take the most practical steps to 
overcome the obstacles vhich impede the lessons of 
pciciififk; research from penneating the Working practice 
of the cultivators, 


The difficulties by which the general rimproveraeht o $/ 
a git culture in India is hedged about, arej-so well known to 
you that it is unnwysary for me to dwell upon them m 
detail The recurrence of eyries of deficiency in rainfall, 
scare it y of capital and high, rates of interest, excessive 
fragmentation of holdings, the ravages of pests and 
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disoa.se, the absence of markets for what are profitable by¬ 
products of land in other countries and the consequent 
concentration on tillage and crops and the great diversity- 
of .crops grown combine to create a collection of problems 
for scientific investigation which are not only peculiar to 
India but unique in their range and complexity. It is 
to assist in ruling the solution of those difficult questions, 
so vital to the well-being Of the Indian agriculturist and 
the future of the country, that the labours of the Kqyal 
Commission will be directed. Though Nature, and lmman 
nature, are both very, conservative forces, and therefore ity 
matters where they divide the ground between them it were 
imprudent to anticipate immediate and spectacular results, 

I am yet confident that the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission will prove of the greatest value ;to India and may 
indeed lead to a new era in agricultural development and 
give effective impetus to the promotion of rural prosperity. 
You, Gentlemen, arc specially qualified to appreciate how- 
heavy the task is, which, lies before them, and I am confix 
dent" that your discussions regarding the preliminary stops 
to be adopted to facilitate their work will materially 
contribute Howards the successful Issue of this important 
enquiry. 



COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCIL OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY AT SIMLA. 

His Excellency tb- Viceroy presided over the Combined Annual 24 th ,Tui 

General Meeting of the Indian Council of the St. John Ambulance 1028. 
Association a ud the Indian Red Oroai Society held at Simla and delivered 
the following speechJ— 

- y m(r Excdhncies, Ladm and G'mlUmm. —By virtue of Jim 
offijij a Viceroy has to perform many tasks. The curious 
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may be inclined to speculate ay to how lie classifies them, I 
can remove all \m certainty at once as regards the perform¬ 
ance of my duties in-clay, because I class the privilege of pre¬ 
siding at the Cpnihined General Meeting of the Indian Go unci],"" 
of the St, John*® Ambulance Association and the Indian Red 
Cross Society not among the category of tasks hut in that of 
pleasures ; for it is indeed a genuine pleasure to hie to meet to¬ 
day so many of those who are connected with these two great 
organisations, to renew touch with the beneficent activities 
with which I have been famfliar m other lands and under other 
skies and to feel that in my capacity as President I am asso¬ 
ciated with these movements regarding which no breath of 
controversy can exist and to which ail can extend a sympathy 
and interest as deep and as warm as my own. 

The very kind welcome which yon, Your Excellency, 
and you, Sir Bhupendra, have extended me has hi no small 
measure contributed to my gratification ; and if I may venture 
to add to my obligations to you, I would ask you not only to 
think of me as the figurehead at your prow, but as one who 
k anxious by any means in his power to speed your advance 
on your journey, to caH the .time for the beat of your sweeps 
or to bend on an oar in yottr trireme, I am in complete accord 
with the objects of vour movements and am eager actively to 
help to promote their successful achievements. 

From the history of your recent activities I observe that 
the past few years have been a period of change and of, test. 
These organ nations were bom out of Battle ; they were proved 
in the intern school of war. Of their achievements in those/ 
conditions I need not speak. They are written in letters of 
gold on the scroll of the history of humanity. With the 
dose of the Great War (bis errand of mercy came to an 
end; and those who bad taken so noble & part might, have 
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elected to hang up their armour and rest content from their 
labours; but the great tab of human suffering in the world 
held' out Sts challenge. Who was to fight the inroads of pre- 
vent able disease '? Who was to storm the citadels of ignorance >• 
Who was to bring nolle! to those beleaguered by the forces of 
pain ? Here wa^ a Hnritfess field of battle, with all its tragedies 
and casualties and with an ever-broadening front, The Chal¬ 
lenge was thrown down and it did not pass \unhended, for in 
this warfare there is no anuistice, and thc^e can be no neutrality* 
Its appeal tang home to the chivalry of the Knights of St, John ; 
and the mercy of the Good Samarit an of the Red Cross did not 
pass it by. The great choice was made ; and the two organise 
tionsj unified in purpose by the traditions of wax, elected to 
devote their sympathies and energies to one of the most formiefe 
able of the problems of peace—the relief of suffering and the 
prevention of disease. 

The history of’the last few years record their achievements 
in this new field. On the complexities I need not dwell at 
length. The task is different in kind. It is wider and! more 
difficult in degree* The insistence of crisis ha,s passed ; tha 
great enthusiasm, in w hich the tragedy of war unit ed all classes, 
is no longer present as a spur. The manifest and concrete 
dangers that demanded instant action are out of sight, and thus 
while the enemy is no less numerous or insidious, the need foe 
effort in consequence seem? less intense. The results appear 
less immediate and less inspiring; the dfecoimgemeutB iuay 
seem greyer; indeed to the individual worker there must at 
tinier occur the depressing thought that so vast is the field that* 
&s far as he c&n judge in bis own circumscribed horizon, hardly 
any deep impression appears to have been made on the great 
mass of ignorance, prejudice and inertia, and that the fringe 
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tody of the problem of the relief of suffering and disease has 
been touched. 

It is in these circumstances that the valuable reports which 
His Excellency the Oommander-m^Chief and Sir 3> N. Mitra 
ha we presented to-day and their own observations are of parti- 
ciihir interest. Only one conclusion can be drawn from them r 
ever) by those like myself who have m yet had few opportunities 
for personal observation—and that k that great work k being 
done. We may be still some way'from the ideal, expressed in 
the report of the Indian Red Cross Society, that the campaign 
may attain such a degree of intensity that theae organisations 
should be secure of a welcome m every hearth and home 
throughout the comitry ; but both Societies have spread the 
good seed far and wide. They have iheir strongholds both 
in the Provinces and the States; they number both Princes 
and people among their workers. They appeal to a public m 
every rank of society mid profession. They command the 
esteem of the women fas well as oi the mem They have 
secured hostages for the future among the rising generation; 
nnd above all, while they still need and deserve in every 
sense off the wo id official countenance and help, they are aide 
to look for their main support and strength to an ever growing 
band of devoted unofficial disciples and, in the work to be done, 
to an mcrens'hjg army of volunteers, 

I do not minimise the good that Government organisations 
such as Ministries of Health, can do in the domain of public 
health, sanitation and hygiene ; but I behove that their .efforts 
must of necessity be limited in their effect unless there are some 
other influences of enlightenment in these directions working 
among 1 the people ; and this is precisely the need that these or¬ 
ganisations supply. They bring to bear on these problems not 
the cold reasoned logic of a considered policy of a Goveinrueut 
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but something which strikes a more intimate and compelling 
nole f the warm enthusiasm and human advocacy of the experi¬ 
enced social worker. 

To those, who reflect upon the great prevalence of suite ring 
in their immediate neighbourhood, these reports bring a 
message of hope. They may take comfort as they watch the 
gradual working of the leaven in the lump— 

<* For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch t.o gain. 

Far back through creek and inlet making, 

Conics silent, flooding in, the main,' 1 

At tills first meeting of the St. John's Ambulance Association 
and the Indian Red Cross Society at wliich I have presided, I 
shall not presume to make observations regarding the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the work of those organisations on which Sir 
William Bird wood and Sir Bhupendra Mitra have dwelt in 
their interesting speeches; I am content to share in their 
satisfaction at the sabst mtial progress achieved ; but I do 
wish to add my meed of praise to theirs of the work of the 
officers of both organisations a nd of all those who have earned 
their special commendations for assisting the Indian Council 
of St. John’s Ambulance and the Managing Body of the Indian 
Red Cross Society. I also desire to express my obligations to 
the Provinces, to the Indian States and the railway adminis¬ 
trations in which such full scope has been afforded to the work 
of these organisations. I hope soon to acquire first-hand h"now- 
ledge of these activities during my tours in the Provinces 
and the States and to he able to speak next year with that 
warmth of approval which springs from direct experience; of 
good work, well performed. 
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CHELMSFORD CLUB DINNER. 

H. E. the Viceroy dined with the members of the Chelmsford 
Club, Simla, on the 17th July. The Hon T bI© Sir Rhupeajranath 
Mitra proposed the Toast of His Excdleucy and in reply MU 
Excellency said : 

$£r Bhupendranafh, Tovr Excellency ami Members of 
the Chelmsford Cfvh ^—-My first duty is to thank you very 
warmly for inviting me to be your guest to-night. It has 
been the privilege of my predecessors to enjoy your hospi¬ 
tality on more than one occasion ; and I welcome the op¬ 
portunity, which your kindness thus affords me of meeting 
and making some acquaintance with the members of tho 
, club and those whom they have invited, along with myself, 
to bo their guests to-night. 

I ain glad to be associated with a club which provides 
a meeting place for Indians and Europeans, officials and 
non-officials, members of the legislatures and others pro¬ 
minent in public life in India. It is here, I understand, 
that, when the curtain has been rung down on the drama 
of the day, it is possible to see tfe actors in the public or 
official world of Simla and Delhi once more their real selves 
in private life- Away from the boards and the limelight 
they can cast care and their set. parte aside and may give 
play instead to their own individualities, tastes and pre¬ 
dilections. However much their public performances may 
ha\;e commanded our admiration or unloosed powers of 
criticism, we must often wonder what manner of men 
these actors really arc or in what new relations they stand 
to each other when they are off the stage. It is at the 
Chelmsford Club, I understand, that this curiosity may 
be partly gratified. It is not for me to divulge its secrets ; 
but I feel tempted'to enlarge on the opportunities it may 
afford, as I conjecture, for the leader of the House to 
smoke a friendly cigarette with the leader of tho opposi¬ 
tion—forgetful for the moment that in public life they are 
expected to stand towards one another in the respective 
cast of the villain and hero of the piece or vice versa 
according to the taste of their supporters. Nothing in 
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my view is better calculated to soften the austerities of 
official or public trammels than friendly intercourse in 
purely social relations ; and this club in facilitating and 
promoting such intercourse may count on my warm 
interest 

Sir Bhupcndra has alluded with befitting discretion to 
some aspects of public affairs ; and I might have been 
tempted to dwell to-night on political topics or administra¬ 
tive questions now claiming attention ; but as you are 
aware, the Central Legislature will meet next month, and 
as is the custom, I hope to address both Chambers at the 
opening of the session upon questions of this nature, and 
I do not now propose to anticipate my observations or 
that occasion* Nevertheless there is one subject which is 
very vividly present to my thoughts, and which I know 
is exercising the minds of all thoughful men and patriots 
in India, It is indeed so clearly the dominant issue in 
India life to-day that you will forgive me if I say something 
about it io you and through you to a wider audience* 

As representative of the King-Emperor in India, who 
shares the joys and sorrows of all his people, it is my duty 
to interest myself directly in all that concerns India's wel¬ 
fare, and my personal f edings have been deeply stirred by 
the evidence of widespread communal trouble which im¬ 
presses itself everyday on my attention. I have no over¬ 
confident presumption that it is within my power to find a 
sovereign remedy for these evils, but at a moment when the 
clouds are lying so darkly over India, a duty is laid upon 
each and everyone of us to join in seeking a way through 
the mists of present doubts and difficulties. 

Before I pass on, to the examination, of the causes of 
tension and the steps that may be taken to allay it, there 
are two misconceptions as regards the attitude of Govern* 
ment upon which I must my something. The first is m 
implication that outbreaks of this.character so far from 
distressing Government afford them some degree of satis* 
faction, and the second is that Government are content 
UPBX 
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to play the part of an indifferent spectator of these dis* 
turbances, and are not doing their best to cheek them. 

It is not my purpose to rebut at length the sugges¬ 
tion that Government welcome these disorders- It lias 
been emphatically repudiated by the Secretary of Ht&W 
iii a recent speech, and indeed the whole ten our of British 
policy towards India, proclaimed and translated into 
statute by the Imperial Parliament, stands in denial of 
such a theory* There are no doubt some who entertain 
mistrust of the British Government, but in other quarter* 
I do nut believe that there is any general disposition to 
impugn the good faith of the British Government or 
their desire to achieve the progressive realisation of re- 
sponsible sfjf-government in British India. There are 
and will he wide differences of opinion as to method and 
pace, but the great mass of sober Indian opinion still know 
and believe that they can trust the pledged word of the 
British people* The most superficial analysis of this 
policy can lead to no other conclusion than that the British 
Government recognised from the outset that harmony 
between the two great comm uni ties was an essential con¬ 
dition of the attainment of their goal. And by harmony 
I do not mean the surrender by either community of its 
individuality* But I do mean the harmonious intercourse 
of daily life and the mutual acknowledgment of common 
rights and duties in all that goes to make up Indian 
citizenship. Nor was the recognition of the necessity of 
such harmony confined to British statesmen, for leaders 
of Indian opinion have again and. again confessed by deed 
and word their belief that it was a primary necessity of 
Indian national life. 

With this knowledge, the Reforms were introduced, 
and in the course of their working I am certain that to any 
impartial enquiry every action of Government would be 
seen to disapprove the charge that they have been indif¬ 
ferent to the need for friendly relations between these two 
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great communities. For the success of our own policy, 
for the very credit of British statesmanship, we were 
hound to do and we have done everything in our power 
to promote such better understanding. If indeed the reality 
of communal antagonism should prove permanently more 
powerful than the hope of an dll-India patriotism, it' is 
obvious that the foundations upon which we had sought 
to build would be rudely shaken, 

But India has given abundant proof of her power 
to assimilate her multitudinous people. Shall she fail 
in this final task 1 In the evolution of political insti¬ 
tutions., the British genius has never yet met defeat, Shall 
it. be forced to admit defeat in India 1 It is to me un¬ 
thinkable. I look forward to the day when India may 
be able through ordered progress to take her rightful 
plane in the great fabric of civilisation for which the 
British Empire stands. She can only do this, upon the 
same basis of responsible institutions on which British 
statesmanship lias founded all the other dominions of the 
King-Emperor, if she can win unity within her own 
borders ; and from this point of view, and indeed on every 
other ground, we must bitterly deplore these manifesta¬ 
tions of communal hostility. 

As regards the second point that Government regards 
these' troubles with indifference, it is hardly necessary 
for me to contradict something,which is in palpable con¬ 
flict with the facts of everyday life as they are known oy 
millions throughout the length and breadth of India. It 
Will suffice to observe that I and my Government arc in 
continuous and anxious communication with the Governors 
and Local Governments with reference to the measures 
that have been or are being taken to assuage feeling upon 
such matters as threaten, when tempers are strained, to 
cause disturbance. To this end the Local Governments 
have organised the whole machinery of their District 
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Officers, Magistrates and Police. This agency exercises 
a constant watch fulness and is ever alert to remove or 
allay ally causes of irritation and to take prompt action 
against those who would aggravate or fan them Into flame. 
The local officers have never shirked the respotLsihility .of 
Arm but impartial intervention wherever an actual clash 
between communities has occurred. Communal feeling 
has added a constant load of care to their normal duties ; 
but it is these officers Who have everywhere taken the 
initiative in measures to calm excited feelings. It is to 
them that both communities appeal, in need, for protec¬ 
tion and help. Their energy and patience has been worthy 
of all praise ; and l cannot speak too highly of their 
arduous and devoted work or of the. efforts of local non¬ 
officials where, as in many instances, the latter have 
assisted them in these thankless duties. More particu¬ 
larly I desire to draw attention to the work of the Indian 
Members of our Services. However upright, energetic or 
impartial they may be in those exacting circumstances, 
they run a risk of being blamed by their own or the other 
community ; and that they do their duty by both cora- 
mmifioij is a matter of the highest credit to them. In alt 
justice T plead, before criticism is levelled against them, 
lor special consideration of their difficulties. The district 
officers arc everywhere seeking the co-operation of local 
leaders and men of Influence. They warn the press of 
the danger of emphasising points of communal difference 
and where possible hold meetings of both communities 
to prevent incidents likely to cause trouble, 

I would indeed hope that in regard to these un happy 
differences, those who are able to speak for Hindus and 
Moslems might, as they must come more and more to 
realise the damage of conflict, be able themselves to reach 
working agreements which will no doubt vary in con tor- v . 
mity with established local customs. Where voluntary 
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agreements are not possible, it becomes the duty of Local 
Governments* in virtue of their responsibility for the pro* 
serration of law and order, themselves to formulate an 
administrative decision upon the matter in dispute. My 
Government will do everything in their power to assist 
Local Governments in the discharge of this duty, having 
regard to the possible reaction of local decisions' upon other 
Provinces— ai&fl will lender every assistance to Local 
GoV( rumenv.s in order to secure that their orders shall be 
respected. Li all these various measures, Government 
will be careful to act with strict impartiality towards both 
communities, and are entitled to resent suggestions that 
they favour the purely communal interests of either, 

There is then, no room for doubt as to what Government 
and its officers have done and are ready to do in connec¬ 
tion with these deplorable events ; but let me remind you 
Umt unfortunately the actual conditions place misur- 
mountable limitations on the sphere of their activity. 
They can watch ; they can advise ; they can clamp down 
ardour as it shows itself in different, places ; they can 
'itamp out isolated outbreaks of fire ; they can protect life 
ind property to the best of their ability ; but they can do 
it tie to change the combustible nature of the mass of the 
material or to eradicate its potentialities for generating 
destructive heat. 

There arc immediate symptoms which can be perceived 
and treated by administrative action ; but the cause of 
the disease lies deeper, We are faced with a situation 
where the minds of the people have been wrought up to 
such a point that the most absurd rumours find ready 
credence ; and both sides, nervously apprehending attack, 
imagine their apprehensions realised in the most trifling 
incident, A fabe report, a petty sq liable is sufficient 
to start a general conflagration and to give rise to those 
savage and senseless outbreaks which are a disgrace to the 
name of religion and a blot on national life. 
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I have observed that in some quarter* blame has been 
attached to communal representation, an being a cause of 
irritation. Some advantage may Le gained by a statement 
as to the reasons for its existence and the present policy of 
f.?ov eminent iii regard to it. The time may conae, and J. 
greatly hope it will, when with general consent the neces¬ 
sity for such special representation will be no longer felt, 
but to-day as you are aware, statutory arrangements are 
in foreo by* which minorities are assured of representation 
in the Legislatures and certain local Bodies. The decision 
with regard to the latter belongs by law to Local Govern¬ 
ments, and falls within the sphere of Transferred Admini¬ 
stration, with which, the Government of India lias no direct 
power to deal. As regards the Legislatures, these arrange¬ 
ments were the result of a compact to which Indian opinion 
at the time of the introduction of the reforms desired effect 
to he given. The FVaiichme Committee found that the 
evidence received by them was unanimous in favour of 
communal electorates and recommended that action should 
he taken in accordance with the commonly expressed 
desire. All communities were Urns r nab ted-and indeed 
the action could hardly be justified on any or her grounds- ~ 
freely to take part together in fashioning India's destiny 
and opportunity was ensured by which no community 
should at the outset he impeded in making a joint con¬ 
tribution. to a common task. It has been suggested that 
Government may be induced by pressure from one side or 
the other to modify or extend th oho special privileges, and 
that these hopes or fears are in part responsible for the 
present discontents. These things will naturally fall with- 
in the purview of the Jloyal Commission, and it is not for 
me to attempt to anticipate any recommendations they 
may make : but I wish to state very plainly on behalf of 
the Lor eminent of India that, in advance of that enquiry* 
v, iiilc there is no intention of curtailing the present, .scope 
of these special statutory arrangements, there is equally 
no intention of extending them. 
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I have anxiously weighed the possibilities of myself 
convening 1 an All-India Conference to consider the present 
situation* If I could think that there was a real likelihood 
or even a real chance of such action effecting Improvement, 
I should not be deterred from adopting it by the inevitable 
risk of failure* I trust that as time goes on there will bo 
a mutual disposition among those who can speak for 
their great communities to adopt such bilateral under- 
takings in the cause of peace as will reflect the wishes of 
a substantial majority of opinion in both communities. 


There is much to be done before we can reach this 
happier state, for I need hardly remind you that a Con¬ 
ference with tidy object was held between the leaders of 
both comm unities in October 1924, and this Conference 
has not succeeded in producing the calmer atmosphere 
which was hoped of it* It failed in my judgment because 
it was not preceded by any adequate change of heart and 
feeling throughout the communities which were there 
represented. I cannot resist the conclusion that the 
reason of its failure reveals what must be the first condi¬ 
tion of success in any similar attempt. And that Is that 
the two communities should bring themselves to judge of 
the matters in dispute between them with a far greater 
measure of toleration and restraint than unhappily prevail* 
at present. The more I ponder over the problem, the more 
clearly do I feel that the first work to be done is by the 
leaders of each Individual community within their own 
ranks. It Is upon them that the grave responsibBivy for 
the first vital step lies, I am convinced that on reflection 
they will see that the interests of their own community 
and the future of their country alike demand it* Let the 
loaders and thoughtful man in each community, the Hindu 
among the Hindus, nnd Moslem among the Moslems, throw 
themselves with ardour into a new form of communal work 
and into & nobler struggle the fight for toleration* I da 
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not believe that the task is beyond their powers, I see 
before me two ancient and highly organised societies with 
able and esteemed public men as their recognised leaders. 

I cannot conceive that a really sincere and sustained appeal 
by them to the rank and file of their co-religionists support¬ 
ed by active propaganda of the new gospel of peace would 
pass unheeded. In past centuries each community has 
made its great contribution to the annals of history and 
Civilisation in India. The place that she has filled, in the 
world in past ages has been largely of their creating. I 
refuse to believe that they can make no contribution now 
to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which 
their present d is cords inflict upon it. 

Tit the name of Indian national life, in the name of 
religion, I appeal to ail in each of the two communities 
who hold position, who represent them in the press, who 
direct the education of the young, who possess influence, 
who command the esteem of their co-religionists, who lead 
them in politics or are honoured by hem as divines. Let 
them begin each in their own community to work unti¬ 
ringly towards this end ; boldly to repudiate feelings of 
hatred and intolerance, actively to condemn and suppress 
acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to strive to 
exorcise suspicions and misapprehensions and so to create 
a new atmosphere of trust-. 

I appeal in the name of national life because communal 
tension is eating into it as a canker. It has suspended its 
activities. It has ranged its component parts into opposite 
and hostile camps. 

j appeal in the name of religion because I can appeal 
to nothing nobler, and because religion is the language 
of the soul, and it is a change of soul that India needs 
. to-day. In all religion, I suppose, there must be present 
in the mind of the individual a sense of personal defi¬ 
ciency, a consciousness of failure to apprehend more than 
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a fraction of life’s mystery, which. constantly impels him, 
with irresistible yearning, to reach out for higher and yet 
higher things. Whatever indeed be the creed that men 
profess, such creed is the attempt men make to know the 
Forces that lie beyond human vision, and learn the secret 
of how human nature may be refined, and in so doing 
realise the ultimate purpose of their existence- Achieve¬ 
ment is hard and can only come through much patience 
and humility, which will in turn beget a wide tolerance 
of the deficiencies of others. But the reward is great , and 
there can surely be no greater tragedy than that religion, 
which thus should be (lie expression and the support of 
man’s highest instincts, should be prostituted by an 
alliance with actions through which those instincts are 
distorted and disgraced. 

Such a development, if it were unchecked, eould 
only end in the infliction of a mortal wound upon human 
character, upon India, and upon the cause of that religion 
in whose guise it was allowed to masquerade. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE AGRICULTURISTS OF 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR AT NAGPUR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irvin necoin- 22nd July 
pained by their Personal Staff left Simla on the 18th July on I02li ' 
a brief monsoon Tour. In reply to the address presented by 
the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces and Berar at Nag¬ 
pur His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Gentlemen ,—It is a great pleasure to me to meet to¬ 
day so many representatives of the great land-owning 
classes in the Central Provinces and Berar, and I think 
myself fortunate in being able, so soon after my assump- 
tion of the duties of Viceroy, to be able to make your 
acquaintance and to hear, at first hand, something of your 
problems and your needs. Agriculture, as you have 'said. 
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presented by the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
and Berm at Nagpur. 

■ is a' subject in which I have always taken a keen and 
persona!'interest. I know from experience its pleasures 
and its trials, its rewards and its disappointments, and 
I can assure you that my thoughts are constantly with 
the many millions in India who, like yourself, anxiously 
scan the skies and have cause to know and often to fear 
the fickle qualities of Nature. But none the less, though 
Nature is often inconstant, and sometimes cruel, to those 
who are bom -and bred in it the country-side makes an 
irresistible appeal. Thinkers of all nations and all ages, 
poets and philosophers, have sung the praises of the 
country life as the parent of the most perfect harmony 
between ■ the physical and spiritual qualities of man. 
Although, in the nature of things, the voice of the. Agricul¬ 
turist classes is not heard as often or perhaps as loudly 
as that of dwellers in the towns, you may console your¬ 
selves with the thought, that it is the country population 
which is the backbone of any nation, and the foundation 
of its true prosperity. You may feel therefore well- 
assured that I shall always listen with a ready and under¬ 
standing car to any representation which the agricultural 
community may make, 


T am talking to day as a farmer to farmers, I know 
that all of you are men who have interested yourselves, 
as I have, in modern agriculture and who have practical 
experience of your profession. You may he certain there¬ 
for that* T will give my most sympathetic consideration 
to the various questions you have raised in your interesting 
address. They are already receiving the attention of the 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, and many 
of them in due course will come under careful review at 
the hands of the forthcoming Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, which, I am confident, will pursue its labours 
with energy and dispatch. 








Address presented by the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
and Berctr at Nagpur, 


Yonr Province, as yon have said, has an especial 
interest from the agricultural point of view* It is the 
meeting point of three of the great crops of India* Wheat, 
Bice and Cotton. Its mo (hods of cultivation, moreover* 
vary from those of primitive struggle with nature to the 
scientific organisation of extensive holdings owned by men 
of education and means. It is for you, who are present 
here to-day, to set the example of progress to yonr less 
fortunate fellows* Progress in these days is impossible 
without the close co-operation of science and the spread 
of education throughout the land*owning classes. Tho 
scientific selection of seed, improved machinery anti 
methods of cultivation, fungicides, the restoration to the 
soil of chemical elements in which it is deficient—these are 
a few of the many ways m which scientific experiment 
plays its part in agriculture. Your Government have 
shown that they are fully alive to this important question. 
The recent affiliation of the Agricultural College to the 
University is proof of this. You have moreover demon¬ 
stration farms, and I am glad to learn that many public- 
spirited land owners have for long been associated with 
the Agricultural Department in making these a success* 
Much has been done* but there is still more for yon to do* 
In agricultural advance there arc always two partners* 
whose help is mutually essential to the successful discharge 
of their common task. The man of science pursues his 
careful and labourious research ; he tests out his theories 
and reaches at last the point where he can show secure 
discoveries. But his work Is incomplete until he has suc¬ 
ceeded in transfusing his hard-won knowledge into the 
working practice of the actual cultivator. The problem 
is everywhere the same ; namely, how to marry scientific 
results to practical experience. And here, it is certain 
that men learn most readily through the eye,, and that most 
of us are often prepared to trust if we see, where wo 
might mistrust if we only read or hear. 
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Address presented by the Agriculturists of the Central Provinces 
ami Berar at Nagpur, 

Cultivators who wee with their own eyes the proved 
results of new seed, or new methods, will become at onee 
converts to, and missionaries of, the new ideas, I hope 
therefore that your Agricultural Associations and Co¬ 
operative Unions will help to translate into practice the 
experimental results which scientific enquiry has achieved, 
and I appeal confidently to you all as practical farmers 
to continue the dose association yon have always had with 
the Agricultural Department. T have learnt with pleasure 
that in order to encourage such collaboration your Govern¬ 
ment is at this moment earnestly considering the need for 
infusing fresh vigour into the co-operative movement. 

You have referred in your address to the great 
increase in cultivated area during recent years and the 
consequent diminution of grazing lands. Your Govern¬ 
ment is, J know, fully alive to the necessity for improving 
the breed of your cattle, both plough bullocks and milk 
cows, and I shall watch with interest the result, of their 
endeavours. -But 1 need hardly remind you of the service 
yon are doing to your country by increasing the produce 
of your land. India to-day requires to import many 
things which she requires for the comfort of her people 
arid the further development ol her industries. For these 
she has to pay by her exports to the markets of the 
world, and therefore in increasing the quantity and im¬ 
proving the quality of your produce it is good to remember 
that there is patriotism to your great country as well as 
profit to yourselves. 

But although in these days no country Can find 
all she wants at home and must export her own produce 
in order to obtain what she requires from abroad, there is 
ample room in India for developing the manufacture of 
her raw materials into the 'finished product. India 
exports much raw prodneo.which might well be dealt with 
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in Indian mills and Indian factories, and I shall 
always sympathise with any practical schemes which 
aim at completing the whole chain of manufacture* from 
the sowing of the seed to the last touch of the finishing 
machine, and thus secure for Indian hands the full reward 
of productive enterprise. 

I have heard with great pleasure your testimony 
to the good work done by your Agricultural Department 
Your Province has been fortunate in having had, as one 
of its pioneer workers, Dr, Clous ton, who is now Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Government of India and is at present 
serving as liaison officer between the Government of India, 
Local Governments, and the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. His presence there is a guarantee that your 
problems will receive informed attention at their hands, 
You have also in your Agricultural College an excep¬ 
tionally well-qualified stall, while in Mr, Flymen, as Head 
of the Department* and Mr. Allan, who is now officiating 
for him, you have two men who will not fail to do every- 
- thing they can to assist your interests. 

In bidding yon now good-bye, Gentlemen, I thank 
you most sincerely for your friendly welcome, I look 
forward to making in due time a closer acquaintance with 
the conditions of your every-day life, and I repeat my 
assurance to you that your prosperity, and that of your 
brother agriculturists, is of as great concern to me as it 
is to yourselves. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AT NAGPUR, 


In pei forming the ceremony of the laying of the Foundation 
Stone of the New College of Science at Nagpur H, E. the Viceroy 


said :— 

G&nUcmm ^—I wish first to assure you of the pleasure 
I feel in coming here at your invitation to lay the founda* 
tion stone of this College of Science, I am grateful for 
LflPSV 0 






Laying of the Foundation Ston& of iho New College of Science at 

Nagpur. 


ihe opportunity of expressing my warn interest in the 
scheme itself and my admiration for thosef who have 
laboured [q make it a success/ I must also thank Mr. 
tfambe tor the cordiality with which he has welcomed 
ma in the address to which we have just listened. life 
reference to my grandfather touched me deeply, and it 
is special gratification to me to be associated^ as I am 
to-day ? with the cause of Indian Education, which ho 
had so much at heart, I thank you also for your wel¬ 
come to Lady Irwin who, I can assure you, joins with 
me in wishing that every blessing may rest upon this 
College. 

I was greatly intorestou in listening to the Hon’bio 
Mr. Tainted story of the sound and steady progress by 
Which, from modest beginnings such great results have 
been achieved. Particularly was T struck by his account 
of the part which has been played by private endeavour 
and by the generosity and support of the people them- 
selves, I hope and believe that this spirit will continue 
to infuse life and vigour into this institution, and I prize 
the opportunity of being connected so intimately with 
this further step in its development. 

The importance of Science in modern life, in in¬ 
dustries, In agriculture and in every department that 
affects the public weal, has become a commonplace. 
Scientific enquiry will take its part—an increasing and 
vital part—in the great future which lies before this 

country. 

India was slower than many Western countries to 
recognise this truth and to give science its proper place 
n\ her schools and colleges. For this there were obvious 
reasons. The traditions of education in India have been 
largely literary and philosophic; the poet and the mystio 
are a the a different atmosphere from that expressed by 
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Laying of the Foundation Stone of the New College of Science at 

Nagpur* 

test fnb.cs and scientific fommlse, Moreover the careers 
generally sought by students were the legal profession 
or clerical and administrative appointments under Gov¬ 
ernment and to those men science made no great appeal 
The heavy cost of well-equipped laboratories was another 
diffic ulty* Bet if Science lagged behind In the early 
march of education, she is Advancing with. no uncertain 
stride to-day. The increase in the number of students 
of science even during the last four or five years has 
been remarkable, and the annual meetings of the Indian 
Science Congress have been growing rapidly in size and 
importance. 

I am glad to see that this Province is taking its 
share in this great advance, and that m doing so it i? 
proceeding on such wi.se and sound lines. For although 
the study of science has its own high ideals of exactitude 
and close reasoning, it has much to receive from, as welt 
as to give to, the students of history, philosophy and 
literature, it is by the contact of different types 
of mind, of diverse lines of enquiry, that the spark of 
true knowledge may he struck, I see that this thought 
has not been absent from the minds of those responsible 
for the design of this University. Here will be the cross¬ 
roads pf learning where science will advance, hand in hand 
with the humane studies, in the common search of truth* 
The search is no easy one ; whatever be the road along 
which man may seek the goal* it is certain often to bo 
rough and difficult Yet those who steadfastly pursue this 
quest are able to rejoice in a boundless, and always ex¬ 
panding, liberty. They are pioneers in a country that 
knows no bounds, not like explorers of the earths sm> 
face where every fresh discovery reduces fhe range of 
mystery-lands, but as travellers in a wider universe, the 
universe of spirit and intellect,, whero each new. conquest 
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widens the horizon of undiscovered knowledge that we 

This enclave of University buildings, when it is 
completed, will be the realisation of a dream which your 
venerable Vice-Chancellor, Sir Bipin Bose, lias dreamed 
for many years. You are indeed fortunate in having 
such a benefactor, so old in wisdom, so young in heart 
and vigour. I trust that he will long retain his youth- 
fulness and be spared to see the full fruition of his 
labours and ceaseless interest. I have heard with much 
pleasure the Hon’blo Mr. Tambe’s testimony t ! o the devo¬ 
tion of the staff and the keenness of the students of the 
College of Science. You owe much, 1 know, to the zeal 
with which your Director of .Public Instruction, Mr. Jones, 
has fostered the present scheme and to the technical en* 
g meeting knowledge which Mr, Baker has lavished upon 
it. Of Mr. Beckett's long and valuable association with 
the College it is not necessary for me to speak. It has 
been with untiring faith that he and your acting Prin¬ 
cipal, Mr* Owen, have served the College and brought it 
triumphant through anxious times. It is, too, a matter 
of which the College may well be proud that Bo many of 
its present teachers are its former pupils* I trust that 
of the students who are listening to me to-day many 
will also be ready in due time, like runners in the an* 
eient race, to hand on the torch to their successors. 

Gentlemen, as you watch this stone being laid 
in its place to-day> I would ask you to remember that 
the fabric which is to rise from it will stand for the 
opportunity of bringing precious knowledge to those of 
your children, and your children's children, who will be 
attracted within its walls, and that on successive gene¬ 
rations will be laid the high duty of keeping its name 
untarnished and its honour bright* 






ADDRESS FROM. THE POOKA SUBURBAN MUNICIPA¬ 
LITY, 


in i-eply to the address from the Poona Suburban Muufcipa- *2Sih July 
lity presented at the Poona Station on the 28th July H. H the 
Viqsaroy Bald 

{hnthmm f ~ln thinking you very warmly on be¬ 
half of Lady Irwin and myself for the cordial ad dress of 
welcome you have extended to tis on our arrival in Poona 
and for the casket in which it is enclosed, I would ask 
you to believe that I employ no empty words of conven¬ 
tion, As the representative of the King-Emperor, 1 do 
not to nr the different parts of India for the mere purpose 
of seeing the sights and scenes of interest, natural and 
hhtorie, in which India is so rich. Rather I come to win 
some first-hand acquaintance with the problems of daily 
life as they fall to be met by the man in the street and by 
the agriculturist in the field, and to appreciate for myself, 
as far els I may, the conditions in which they live. In 
a word, us I think of the three hundred million people foi 
whose destinies it is the. duty of whoever fills my office 
to care, I want to picture them not as impersonal units, 
but as real living beings, each of whom has a personality 
and individual life of his or her own and with each of 
whom J have common human interests, The kind words 
of your Welcoming address to-day have struck a personal 
note which, with these thoughts in my mind, have given 
me great pleasure* Through you T feel that even at the 
moment of my arrival I have made contact with the in¬ 
habitants of the Municipality which you represent, and 
this happy introduction leads me to hope that, brief as 
my stay in your midst will be, I shall leave having gained 
a little more understanding of your needs and aspirations. 

You have spoken with modest brevity of your labours, 
but you have said enough to show that despite the past 
achievements of your Municipality you are not content 
to rest on the laurels which the past has brought. On 
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the contrary your plans Cor development evince an en¬ 
couraging spirit of confidence and initiative. There is 
no enterprise which is more powerful to a feet the health 
and well-being of future generations than town-planning. 
Un ham pored by traditions, interests, and rights vested 
with the sanctity of time, a scheme can be evolved 
affording the most favourable conditions for progress and 
development. Here is ah admirable opportunity of 
achieving the ideal with the material lying still plastic 
in the hand unhardened by the ignorance, Jack of fore¬ 
sight, or the mistakes of yesterday, You mention the 
palatial residences and magnificent buildings which 
.already exist within your Municipality, and I readily re* 
^cognise the legitimacy of your pride. But let ns not 
forget that it is only the few who can afford to live in 
palaces. I feel sure that in your town-planning schemes 
you have not forgotton that you represent the many as 
well as the few. Your pride will lie in the effort towards 
attaining the goal of providing every inhabitant, however 
lminble, within your Municipality with a house, that may 
be in a real sense a. home, and a neighbourhood which may 
be a fitting object of civic pride. To this end I have no 
doubt whatever that the Bombay Government will lend 
every possible assistance. Of this indeed the tribute you 
have paid to the co-operation of the Government in the 
past and to the sympathy of your Governor is a sufficient 
guarantee* 

If we are to meet the demands of an awakening 
social conscience in these matters, it must bo by the 
combined efforts of all who arc in a position to help, 
whether on behalf of Government, local bodies, or merely 
an individual. Where there is no such mutual support 
and understanding the work of each is hampered and can 
never secure its full reward. But where all these different 
forces may be combined, wc release new springs of energy, 
powerful ito overwhelm obstacles which had before seemed 
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insuperable. Parochialism is not compatible wi|h pro* 
gross, and I am happy to know that hy the extension of 
educational facilities, to which you allude, yon are taking 
steps to lay firmly the foundation of local and national 
life, T wish yon all success in these efforts, on which 
it is no exaggeration to say that the future of India so 
greatly depends. 

It only remains for me to re-affirzn the pleasure 
which has been felt by Lady Irwin and myself in meeting 
you on our first visit to Poona and to thank you one a 
more for the very kind manner in which you have made 
us welcome 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUSLIMS OF BOMBAY PRESI¬ 
DENCY, 

H. '&} the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the ^Stb July 

W 29 , 

Muslims ot the Bombay Presidency at Poona on the 28th July 
and in reply said :— 

Gevthmen t —M.y first duty is to thank you warmly 
for the friendly welcome you have extended to Lady Irwin 
and to myself and to express our pleasure at meeting, 
bn our first visit to your city, so many members of your 
great community. I shall value the casket in which your 
address has been presented to me, You have there 
referred to the connection of my family with India and my 
own personal interest in agriculture, I have indeed, 

I think, inherited a more than common interest in India, 
both in its p$$t and present history, and in its absorbing 
problems of the future. It is true, as you say, that of 
these problems agriculture is one of the most vital and 
one which to me makes a peculiar and personal appeal. 

I spoke only a few days ago at Nagpur of the need of 
applying to agriculture all the lessons we can learn from 
science and general education. Primitive methods have 
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nerved their time and must row give way to the dis¬ 
coveries o£ modern scientists and inventors, J have great 
hopes that the forthcoming Koval Commission on Agri¬ 
culture will work out the path along which agricultural 
development in India must advance, and I can assure 
you that any help that I can give will be given uajgmdg- 
ingly. 

You have asked me to safeguard the interests of year 
co-religionists from the evil effects of communal dissen¬ 
sions which unhappily are now so prominent in Indian 
I tie. It in hardly necessary for mo to speak at great 
length to-day on this question, as 1 discussed it fully 
when addressing the Chelmsford Club at Simla a week 
or two ago, I am blind to none of the disturbing possi¬ 
bilities which lurk in it, and I am determined, with your 
help ami with tlie help of the Hindu community, to remove 
this blot from the fair name of India, Peace and order 
must he preserved. But I cannot believe that it is beyond 
the power of the leaders of each community to bring 
home to their more hot-headed fellow's the futility and the 
peril of these outbursts Do not think that this means 
tlit? surrender of any principles that are dear to you, or 
the denial of a single tenet o! your greet religion. I ask 
that of ito man, I think that in no quarter, where the 
facts of die situation are squarely faced, will there be a 
disposition to deny that many things are done to-day In 
the name of loyalty to religion, which falsify and betray 
the fundamental instincts of humanity from which all 
religion takes its root. 

Tire question of communal representation, about which 
you have expressed anxiety, is of great complexity. As 
I have said elsewhere, its only justification is that it 
should be tho means through which every community 
should feel free to give what it can to the common cause 
of the service of India. But if this ultimate purpose i 3 
obscured, and if communal representation comes to he 
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regarded as an end in itself, and thus* has the effect of 
narrowing the horizon of our loyalty, what was designed 
to promote the cause of unity may quickly become the 
^seed-bed of division, 

’When different communities have to live together, 
it is incumbent upon each to recognise that the cause of 
peace demands a wide measure of mutual toleration and 
restraint. That which we claim for ourselves we must 
be ready to accord to our neighbours. This spirit, if 
it may but grow, will be found to be a better and more 
lasting solvent of present discords than any artificial 
methods of representation. But until we can reach this 
state, communal representation in some form is likely to 
be necessary, and it is probable that sulvstantiai madifica- 
tion of it must largely depend upon the general consent 
of all communities. 

You have also asked mo for an assurance that your 
community should be fairly represented in the public 
services, I fully realise that it is to the public advantage 
that Government service should as far as possible draw 
recruits from all sections of the people. 

There is no question of apportioning a share of posts 
to the various communities- Any policy of that kind, 
I am sure, you will realise, would be impracticable. So 
far as the Central Government is concerned, we have as 
you are aware taken certain steps which we considered 
to be reasonable, and the results of which will naturally 
become more apparent every year. 

As regards the services of your own Presidency, I 
congratulate your community on having provided two 
out of the three and on having obtained already 

a fair number of appointments in the public services. As 
you have observed this is a matter of Provincial Admitm- 
tration, and I am sure in these and indeed aU matters 
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you can safely trust to the fairness and wisdom of His 
Excellency the Governor and the Government of Bombay, 

In some ways it is no doubt true that you have in the 
past laboured under disadvantages. The growth of edu¬ 
cation in your community and indeed everywhere must, 
as has been pointed out in the address, be necessarily 
gradual. If civilisation hangs closely upon education, 
it is most assuredly true that education is pre-eminently 
d question of good teachers. For they alone are able 
to give that true knowledge which comes not from books 
or study, but by the formation of character through the 
free play of mind and personality, .Recent years have 
seen rapid progress among the Mtisalmans of this Presi¬ 
dency and statistics show that they need no longer fear 
comparison in this regard with the general mass of the 
population. Sec that your education is founded upon 
right principles, strive to extend the opportunities that it 
affords to all, and you need have no doubt that in so doing 
you are giving true service to India, by raising genera¬ 
tions of citizens equipped to do her service. Although, 
as you have observed, education is a subject that lias 
now been transferred to Local Governments, I can assure 
yon that the Government of India are still as deeply inte¬ 
rested in it as they have ever been. But the initiative must 
W fi'Om the Provinces and in your own case, though 
the feet of accomplishment will inevitably move less 
swiftly than the wings of hope, I feel sure that the 
Bombay Government has done and will continue to do 
as much for this cause as their resources will permit. 

In conclusion let me repeat with what pleasure I have 
taken this opportunity of Meeting this Moslem Deputa¬ 
tion, and of confirming through them the friendly re¬ 
lations that we all desire to see between the Government 
of, IIis Majesty the King-Emperor and those who hold the 
faith of Islam, The Moslems of India are an important 
and influential part of that great brotherhood and 1 know 
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that I can appeal to yon to he worthy of all that h fmest 
in its creed* I will ask three things of you, none of them 
easy o£ achievement, but each of them bringing its rich 
reward,—Be true to your religion, be true to your country, 
be true to yourselves. 

Be who fixes eyes on these three guiding points and 
pursues them steadfastly has surely co me veiy hear to 
the discovery of the secret of life, and to the discharge 
of the claims that human fellowship; makes upon us all 


ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN LEGIS¬ 
LATURE, AT THE SIMLA SESSION, 

His Excellency the Viceroy attended in State the Chamber ^ 
of tiie legislative Assembly on the morning of the 17th August, 19Sfl 
and addressed the members of both houses of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Indian Lagidoture^tt k with 
much pie an ure that I bid you welcome to the labours of 
another session. Although the full term of the Assembly 
is not due to expire till January, it is generally convenient 
that the Elections -should be held at the beginning of the 
jold weather, and the new Assembly brought into being 
in time for the January Session. Having regard to these 
considerations, I propose that dissolution should tako 
place next month to be followed by the General Election 
in November; I recognise that, in these circumstances, 
it must, have been inconvenient to some Hon’blo Members 
to attend this session. Many of you will have found 
difficulty in leaving your constituencies at a time which 
you would naturally wish to devote to electoral activities, 
and many have had to travel long distances to attend 
a session which must necessarily be of short duration. 
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Session, 

' I thank Hon'ble Members, therefore, the more for 
affording -mo this opportunity of making their acquaint” 
ance, and of acknowledging the work they have clone 
during the past sessions of both Houses* Apart from the 
needs of public business, it was a desire to provide my¬ 
self with such an ox>p®t'Umity that was la rgely res pom 
-&iblp for my decision to bold this session, for I do not 
forget that when T next address the Legislature, the hallofe^^ 
box will bnve irad its say, and though Members of the 
Council of State are happily at tbi& time exempt from its 
operation, some of the Members of the Assembly whom I 
now see bed ore me may have had to bow to its remorseless 
decree. 

I am happy to inform you that the relations of India 
with the Kingdoms of Nepal and Afghanistan, as with 
other Powers whose countries adjoin our own, continue 
to be friendly. ^ 

The settlement of the difference between His Majes^ 
ty J s Government and the Government of Turkey about 
Momtl has removed the outstanding .obstacle to a full 
understanding between the two countries, and has been 
bailed with satisfaction both by the Muslim community 
and by general Indian opinion. 

In the sphere of Imperial policy, the most pressing 
of all questions affecting Indians is the position of their 
fellow-countrymen m South Africa. When Lord Heading 
last addressed the Council of State, two months befor^ ' 
his departure, he referred frHhe negotiations which were 
then in progress between the Government of India and 
the Government of the ITmon of South Africa, and which 
have had the satisfactory outcome already known to 
you. That result was due to, and could only have been 
achieved bv, various influences operating in close coim 
lift&tion, Ihe steadfast policy of the Gove mm cut of 
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India w-fts guided SgjF tim wise and patient diplomacy^ 
o£ Lord Reading, and assisted by the discreet restraint 
.with which the Indian Legislature awaited the issue ol 
developments which outwardly., at times, gave cause for 
anxiety and misgiving. The tael and dignity with which 
the Indian Deputation to South Africa stated fhe Indian 
-cause drew valued support from, the unofficial labours 
of Mr. Andrews, and, last but not least, I know that the 
Legislature would wish me to acknowledge the broadmind¬ 
ed statesmanship of General Herzog and his colleagues 
as expressed in their willingness to submit the Indian 
question in South Africa to discussion m a friendly con¬ 
ference. As has already been announced, the Conference 
will moot in December at Cape Town, by which mean.* 
tancli can be maintained with the opinion of Indians 
resident In South Africa, and the Government of India ■, 
hope in clue course to arm ounce a personnel of the Indian 
Delegation which will satisfy the public that the case of 
India will be worthily The reception accorded 

by Indian opinion to the decision to hold such a conference 
augurs well for its success. At the same time, m order 
to enable representatives of the various political parlies 
in South Africa to appreciate India's point of view, and 
to strengthen the better understanding created by the 
visit of onr Deputation to the Union, the Government 
of India extended, and the Union Government have ac¬ 
cepted, an invitation to send a representative deputation 
to this country. This exchange of visits will, I am eon™ 
fident, do much to give to the peoples of the two eonntries 
the real desire to appreciate and appraise one another's 
difficulties, which is the first step to the discovery ox 
means by which conflicting claims rnav be brought into 
harmonious relation. For however strong on evefy 
ground we conceive our cause to be, we do no service to 
ii if we deny the existence of, or iiudemtte, the difficulties 
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confronting those who are the responsible spokesmen of 
South African opinion. Leant of all do we assist our pur¬ 
pose if we alfeot to treat any q nest ion such as this, of 
which rhe rotftn lie more deeply bedded Pi human nature 
than our philosophy can easily discern, as one suscep¬ 
tible of easy decision by some application of eoerciyp' 
force. Any solution that is to deserve the name, and 
to stand the test of tune, must be based upon mutual 
accommodation and carry the free assent of both com¬ 
munities. 

In October the Imperial Conference will meet to 
discuss other important questions of general Imperial 
concern, Every year that passes shows more clearly 
that the various dominions of the King-Emperor eon- f’ 
k*. if 11 te an in tor-dependent organism in which no part ca^r" 
exist in lonely isolation. "With the expansion of her 
natural and political resources, we may feel confident that 
India must take an increasingly important place in the 
g^nerab structure) for she lias much both to give to, and 
receive from, others. 

There are several important matters of domestic, 
financial and industrial concern to which I must especial¬ 
ly direct your attention. Our recent rupee loan was , 
conspicuous success, and we may congratulate oiirselvejy^ 
that in the space of two boars we obtained all the money 1 
we required on terms which are infinitely better than 
any we have been able to secure si$ce the outbreak of 
the great European War. indeed, they compare very 
favourably with terms recently obtained for long-term 
limns by won those Governments whose credit stands 
highest in the world's money markets. 1 see no reason V 
to suppose that when we come to replace our remain! ngv 
*bort-term liabi 1 ities, we shaII find, any difficuIty ixi 
obtaining terns as favourable.. 
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Thu Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee is 
under the careful consultsration of Government, and 


matters are in train for that consultation witli the Local 


Covernn koiI s which is essential before action ean be taken 
on the Cominit tee's recommendations* In the meantime* 
in order both to fulfil the promise made to the Legisla¬ 
ture and to assist Government in formulating their cogjg* 
elusions, resolutions - will be moved this session in both 
Chambers m such terms as to give HonTjle Members- 
an opportuney of expressing their views on any portion 
of the Report in which they may be interested. 

The Report of the Royal Oomrnisssipii os* Indian 
Currency and Finance is now m your hands and testifies, 
to the thoroughness with which Mr. Hilton Yormg and his 
colleagues have done their work. Whatever judgment 
may be formed of their cone ins Ions, it: will be readily 
admitted that by the care and knowledge which they 
have brought to the examination of these matters, they 
have given us very valuable assistance. As already 
Announced the Government of India have accepted two 
of the chief recommendations of the Commission, namely, 
the ratio of the rupee to gold and the method of estab¬ 
lishing that ratio during the period which must elapse .-■*■ 
before the respmiwibiiity for the control of the 'currency 
can be transferred to a Conical Bank* 

In view of the acceptance of these recommendations 
Government felt that there should be no delay in making 
a dear statement of its policy, and that, as immediate 
action by Government was necessary, it was their plain 
duty to bring the matter bet'or* the Legislature at the * 
earliest possible date, A Rill will therefore be introduced ,J 
during this session, and I fed confident that so grave and 
weighty a subject will be examined not in the light of 
any local interests hut with reference to its ultimas re¬ 
action upon the economic and commercial prosperity o£ 
the ’whole country. 
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As Hon *bte Members will be 'aware, the Tariff Board 
is now occupied with an Important statutory enquiry into 
the steel industry, and the Bombay Mill-owners/ Associa¬ 
tion recently applied for an early and comprehensive en-. ■ 
quiry into the cotton textile industry. The depression in 
the latter Industry lias for some time been a matter of 
grave concern to the Government, in order therefore 
to avoid detaff, Government decided to appoint 1 a second 
Board, which commenced Its investigations at Bombay at 
the beginning of July, It Is hoped that the reports oi 
both these Boards will be submitted within the next thiee r 
months, in time for consideration at the next Delldy 
Session, 

In addressing the Legislative Assembly at the begin¬ 
ning of this year L|ird Heading outlined the object and 
duties of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which 
will begin itsdabrmrs two months hence. The personnel of 
the Commission is now known to yon, In its President, 
Lord Linlithgow, it is fortunate in having a man wlio 
combines sound practical experience in farming with a 
lifelong study of its scientific theory* He has m hhp 
colleagues a body of men, who by their knowledge of 
practical agriculture, rural economy, science and engineer¬ 
ing, are well fitted to analyse and review the tallied ques¬ 
tions on which the greater prosperity of the agriculturalist 
depends, 

There is another aspect of the economic development 
of India to which I may refer. Hallway const ruction, 
which up to 3914 had made: rapid progress, was checked/ 
hi its stride by the upheaval of the Great War and thp 
years immediately succeeding it During the last, five 
yea is the most urgent work has been carried on, not with* 
Out difficulty, but now, as a result of the improved financial 
position of railways generally, the Kailway Board feel 
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able to consider the adoption -of a definite scheme of eon^ 
at ruction for the next five years. They have devoted 
partieukar .attention to the development of traffic in rural 
areas with a view to stimulating agriculture,, and by a 
new adjustment of standards of'construction to the con¬ 
ditions of each area they hope, in their present programme; 
to add inilea of railway which will bo at once re¬ 

munerative'and a boon to the country which they serve. 


An other and a more important development of rail¬ 
way policy is also being carried out. The Government of 
India *vith' the approval of the Secretary of State have- 
accepted the recommendation of the Royal Commission* 
, on Public^ Services that recruitment in India to the 
Superior ..Railway Sendees should gradually be brought 
up to 75 per cent of the total number of vacancies in 
each year. Rules hhve recently been published which 
give effect to this policy in all the principal branches of. 
the Superior Bail way Service. 

In another direction also the further recruitment of 
Indians has taken definite shape. 

{/ In their last session the Legislative Assembly ac¬ 
cepted in principle the scheme for the establishment in 
Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers. The 
estimates of tire cost of the scheme have now been pre¬ 
pared in more detail, and a demand for a grant win be 
placed before the Assembly at tills session to cover the 
expenditure con tern plated during the year. 

Hmrbie Members will have observed that, in puiy 
mtanee of the proposals majle by the Lee Commission 
affecting the Public Services, a Public Service Commission 
has now been constituted winch will commence its work 
on the 1st October, The orders passed on the Lee Com¬ 
mission Report involve % very marked . increase in fhe 
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Indian isaf ion of the great Public Soy vice-* and f with tin's 
wide extension of rmlianisaiipn, it becomes u matter 
of vital importance to improve mrr machinery for re¬ 
cruiting Indians. This will be one of the main functions 
of the Commission. They will also, it is hoped, assure 
to the Services, in their capacity as an impartial court of 
reference, protecting in the honest performance:. of theie 
duties from all induences, whether political, personal or 
communal, which might affect them, It will be within 
the recollection of Ilcm'bte Members that the Lee Com* 
mission made various suggestions of importance in con¬ 
nection with the delegation of powers of control over tie 
Services. It was recognised that' so long as Provincial 
Governments on the transferred side were not, free to 
organise the Superior Services which administer the 
subjects committed to their charge, their initiative might 
be to some extent restricted. The Cotnmission\therefore 
proposed that fresh recruitment to the a 11-India Services 
working on the transferred side should cease, and thaj. 
Local Governments should be entrusted with the power 
of organising new services on a Provincial basis, which 
would gradually take over the duties at present performed - 
by these attIndia Sfetvfe.es, as the latter gradually 'dis¬ 
appeared through retirement Recruitment for the alb 
India Services referred to was stopped as soon as the 
recommendations of the Ime Commission were accepted, 
and recently by Resolutions passed by the Secretary ojk 
State in Council, power has been given to Local Govern¬ 
ments to organise such new Provincial Services as they 
mny require. The organisation will be no easy task, 
out the Local Governments will be able to follow their 
own line of policy and to mould their schemes to suit 
local requirements, and these powers represent an im¬ 
portant step in increasing the control of Ministers over 
Transferred Subjects. 
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' Hitherto, I have reff^ed only to the all India Ser : . 
vie eft serving on the transferred side. The Lee Gomtnis* 
nion also made recomniumiations of far-reaching im¬ 
portance with regard to the control of the Central Ser, 
vices, which work directly under the-government of 
India. With a few exceptions, it has been decided that 
control over these great Central Services should he dele¬ 
gated by the Secretary of State io Council to the Govern* 
ment Of India. The necessary rules are at present under 
preparation, and I hope that within a few months the 
delegation will be an accomplished fact- With the. 
completion of this task and the settlement oi the problem 
of the Indian Medical Service, the action on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Oomndsidori will practically bo 
complete, and a reorganisation of the Services of a very 
striking character will have been accomplished. 

This action is the administrative counterpart of that 
taken seven years ago by the British Parliament towards 
enabling India, through the working of popular institu¬ 
tions, to assume greater responsibility for her own destiny. 
Prom the purpose (lien declared, the British people and 
the British Parliament have never wavered. By the action 
that they then took they gave statutory recognition to 
two governing ideas. They recognised the right of India 
to move [towards selLgovermnerjt, and hey recognised thp-- 
obligation imposed upon the British people acting through. 
Parliament to assist India to make that right a practical 
reality. 

Though on the surface these ideas may seem to\ con¬ 
flict, they are in truth complementary. We can no more 
deny the fundamental duty of Parliament thus to assist 
India and to judge of the progress made, than we can 
deny the ultimate claim which India makes, and to the 
satisfaction of which we work, ft is certain that before 
this claim can he fully realised, many obstacles imposed 
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by history, circumstance and nature will need to he 
surmounted, and 1 cannot doubt that the task is one, of 
which the successful discharge inmt'depend upon a true 
reconciliation of those rights and responsibilities to which 
I have mndt allusion. It would indeed seem certain 
that when the past achievements of progress have been 
the happy fruit of joint Indian and British effort, so., 
now in the solution of present difficulties each race has 
an indispensable part to take. Within the next three 
years at the most from now the Statutory Commission 
will be appointed to conduct an investigation on behalf 
of the British Parliament into the working and the results 
of the Constitutional Reforms, in their widest aspect. 

The purpose of this enquiry will be to ascertain the degree* L 
of efficiency, or otherwise, with which the policy of 191g£ 
has proceeded. I am well aware that in various quarters 
the existing scheme has been criticised, and that there 
has been, and will be, sharp disagreement as to the 
character and occasion of further progress. I would 
permit myself however to hope that, if difference there 
must be, it shall be such difference as will not make u$ 
unwilling to admit the sincerity of those whose views on 
these subjects differ from out own. For .my own part*^ 

] trust that I shall always be ready to acknowledge in 
those whose political views I cannot share the same honesty 
of conviction which I claim for myself and for those 
whose duty it is to speak for Government, And I should 
be the last to desire that, in taking their share of a 
common task for the service of India, any should be re¬ 
quired or expected to abandon principles which they ] 
revere, For peoples, as for individuals, the qualities""" 
//which are needed to shoulder responsibilities are qualities 
Which would be strangled by the denial of individuality, 
and it is no part of the British purpose to sock to force 
India into a mould unfriendly to the main features of 
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Indian life and character. Events in the interval between 
now and the Commission^ enquiry cannot fail to exert 
great influence upon the conclusions at which that body 
will arrive, and in this connexion 1- cannot refrain fronjt^ 
referring to the feeling which still prevails between com¬ 
munities. 

This unhappily remains the burning question, and 
I have airmail sly watched for any signs that the respon¬ 
sible numbers of the two communities are approaching 
ft in that spirit of mutual tolerance which alone can put 
an end to discord* 1 am not so sanguine as to think that 
the temper of whole comm unities can be charged in a 
moment ; time is required to lay its healing hand toy* 
the wound that is now wasting our civic life. 

/ But meanwhile, wc have obligations to law-abiding 
citizens. Although, indeed, these matters are the primary 
concern of Provincial Governments, the form in which 
they are now emerging has in a real sense made them of 
a 11-India interest. While it is no part of the functions 
of the executive Government to ascertain or determine 
in any judicial sense the private rights of citizens—for 
an elaborate system of courts has-been provided for that 
purpose—it is the undoubted duty of the executive 
authorities to secure that, subject to the rights of others 
and the preservation of the public peace, the enjoyment 
of those rights is secured to the individual. That duty 
Ihe Government, of India in co-operation with the Local 
Governments desire should be performed with fairness 
and scrupulous impartiality, l'n ordinary times when 
no particular cause of friction arisen the enjoyment oj 
private rights connected with the observance of the 
numerous religions festivals in this country has, under 
the protection of the British - Government, been secured 
'or many generations. In times of communal tension, 
untenable claims of rights and exaggerated opposition 
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have from time to time caused great anxiety to the autho¬ 
rities, and tlie maintenance of the public peace lias been 
& difficult task. The antagonism which some members 
or sections ef the communities concerned have recently 
displayed towards the observances of others appears to 
some extent to be based, not so much on traditional loyalty 
to any creed ; as on new assertions of abst.raer rightswhich 
it is sought to invest with the sanctity of ancient prin¬ 
ciples. This tendency has been more marked in the 
recent troubles than at any previous period in the 
British administration It cannot, be Ur* clearly ergv' 
phasised that GoTernment have no intention whatever 
of allowing: any unjust or unreasonable claims* still less 
any violence or threat of violence, to deter them from 
their clear duty of maintaining tho public peace and, m 
far as is compatible with the rights of others, the right 
of the individual citizen to pursue unhampered his lawful 
avocations. 

The present state of affairs h one which must, so 
long as it lasts, cause the gravest anxiety to all well- 
wishers of India. The Secretary of State gave clear ex¬ 
pression to such a feed rig in his recent speech in the 
House of Lords, a speech which reaffirmed not only his 
real sympathy with the hopes of the Indian peoples, hut 
also his determination to lead them, by the safest and 
surest path, towards the goal which they desire io reach. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that the course of t 
public affairs in the years immediately before us may ¬ 
be such as will justify the hopes of those who have seen 
in the Reforms, tentative and imperfect as they may be ? 
a generous attempt to equip India with the practical 
experience which is requisite if die is to undertake suc¬ 
cessfully tm increasing share in her own Government, Iti 
the natural sphere, the mountain torrent, swollen with 
rains, rushing down in spate, wasted and unguided, brings 
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no benefit but only din aster and destruction- The same 
waters, if their force may be wisely and beneficently 
directed, are the friend of man, and powerful to give now 
life to all that may be brought within their range. 

In tills parable of Indian life lies surely a truth that 
19 not nut limit its application to the world of Indian 
politics. Men of different temperaments, creatures of / 
different circumstauces ? will see the same problem with 
different eyes, and, so seeing it, are prone to misjudge, 
or be impatient with those whose outlook and perspective 
differ from their own. One thing, however, is very sure, 
liftman nature is designed to be the master, not the slave’ 
of ei t cum stances ; and problems which baffle us when 
approached through the atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust will seem less intrnctahle if that atmosphere may 
be dispelled. India has abundance of ability, but some 
of it in the past has hem directed along lines that could 
at the best load to no Useful or durable result. 

The attempt to apportion blame for past disappoint¬ 
ments* mistakes or misunderstandings is an empty and 
barren enterprise. We face the future, in which a few 
years are a puny measure by which to calculate the 
growth of nations. In that future I do not hesitate 
to say that the whole of the x'esonroes that India can 
ermnumd arc needed for one of the greatest constructive 
tasks which lias ever enlisted human energies and hopes. 


ABimtm OF WELCOME FROM THE ALL-INDIA 
CONFERENCE OF INMAN CHRISTIANS. 

H[s Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
.from the All-India Conference of Indian Christians at Viceregal 
Lodge on 1st September, and in reply said r — 1st September 

Genilemen> —-It has given me great pleasure to meet ho 
many representatives of the Indian Christian community 
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and to receive the Joyal address of welcome which you have 
been good enough to present* I need hardly assure you 
of the deep personal interest I take in your conmiunity, 
and I have been glad to hear your account of its growth, 
and of the success with which you have given practical 
effect to your belief in the value of .education. The figures 
which you have given me of your progress in this respect 

are very remarkable and are full of encouragement for 
the future. 

1 have more than once emphasised how vital is the 
connection between education and citizenship. The 
children with whom we have to deaf will to-morrow lie 
the citizens of India and the responsibility for their 
future lies largely, in our hands. If we recognise that 
responsibility we must be impelled to do everything that 
we can so to mould their characters as to fit them for 
the great business of life, 'For the happiness of the world, 
and the infinite variety of human relationships on which 
it rests, depend not primarily upon intellectual training 
or distinction, nor upon business capacity 7 nor upon any 
of the pa7'ticuiar gifts or qualities which individuals may 
possess. These things are as it were the clothes which 
men wear, and while they are to he valued, they are not 
the most valuable things that men may win. The thing 
that makes or mars a man, and that makes the. vital 
difference between strength and weakness in his life, and 
the life of his' world about him is character, I am sure 
therefore that 1 shall carry your warm assent when I 
say that this is the true purpose of education and that 
we constantly need to bring all our educational effort |gu 
this unfaltering touchstone. 

You have referred in your address to some of the 
problems which confront your community. I have dealt 
in recent speeches with the question of communal 
represeatatiou both In the Legislature and m public. 
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services and I can add little to what I have already said. 

As regards the Legislature, you are right in saying that 
this is not the time to nlake definite proposals for any 
change, but I can assure you that no such proposal^ 
involving alteration of the present system will be made 
without: full consideration of the just claims of the Indian 
Christian and every other community. 

As regards the representation of com m unities in the 
public services, J think you have slightly misunderstood 
the intention of Government. As l pointed out to a 
deputation the other day, it is impossible to fix a definite 
share of posts to he given to any particular section of the 
.people. The most we cun do is to watch for 3 &nd, if 
possible, rectify any marked preponderance of particular 
communities in the personnel of the public services. But 
this does not mean that We fail to share and appreciate 
your desire that merit should always be the condition of 
appointment to, and promotion in, service under 
Government. For i am in warm agreement with you as 
to the importance of maintaining a high standard lor tlys^" 
public service. 

We live in a time when the social conscience is daily 
becoming more alive to the clamant need;-; of modern life. 

In such circumstances, I cannot doubt that the standard 
exacted for this service will bo to an increasing degree 
decisive as between the success or failure of whatever 
efforts Government may be able to make to serve this 
common weal. 


If It were possible to meet your desire for fuller 
enlistment in His Majesty's Indian Army, I should b$v- 
happy to give effect to the wishes you have expressed, 
but T fear that both on financial and administrative 
pnotmds, f c*in offer you no immediate prospect of doing 
so. As yon are probably aware the Indian Army has 
LOPSV ' £, 
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Imd to be reduced for reasons of economy to dimensions 
considerably smaller than those exist!Jig before the great 
European fw, !t would moreover be very difficult to 
fit Indian Christian lift its into the group regimental 
system into which the Indian Infantry has recently been 
reorganised. It must, J know, he specially disappointing 
to Punjabi Christians to feel that the services which they 
rendered during the war and which arc well-known to 
tiw all cannot he rewarded by further opportunities of 
military duty. But other classes and communities wiLk 
longer military traditions have also beer forced to face 
the same disappomtmmit and 1 fear that At present it i$ -- 
impossible to do more than to enlist a complete company 
of Punjabi Christiana in he 11th Battaliou of the 3 5th 
Punjab Hegimcut in the Indian Territorial Force, In 
addition to this, recruitment as fighting soldiers is still 
open to Indian Christ lam of Madras in Battalions 
enlisting Madrassi Christians, I will only add that, 
although the mimher of jour soldiers may be small^ I am 
confident that when the call comes to them, they will servp 
them country in that spirit of devotion and self-saerifie^ 
which they have always shown and which their faith and 
their traditions require. 


In the conceding passage of your address, Gentlemen, 
you express what, you conceive to he I lie obligation that 
rests upon anyone called as Viceroy to work in India, 

I accept your definition of these responsibilities and 
I can conceive of no more honourable privilege than to 

work for the removal of mistrust, the steadfast pursuit. 

of justice/in all .its aspects, and the elevation of the weak! 

But I venture to think that this privilege is one ’which 
I share with all who love India, and I therefore welcome 
the assurance that in seeking to achieve these ends, I can 
count upon your loyal co-operation and support. 
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Then Excellencies the Viceroy aui tbo Lady Irwin, ujscoia- sth ObtoS^ 
jpanio< 1 by fckeir Stull, 1«It Sim[a. on the 171li Goi.ober on a 
tom- to Lahore, 'the NorJh-Wost Frontier Province ami liahawaL 
pur, 

IL E, the Viceroy held a Bin bar art Lahore on the fore¬ 
noon $£ the JSAli October^ n>t which he delivered the following 1 
speech :— 

Pardars a'ncl Omflcmeft of the Punjab, — it is hardly 
necessary for ttffe to say what great, pleasure it has given 
inn fn bold a Durbar in this historic city, and to meet so 
many p 1 ?uresentativo|men of the Punjab during tho 
year of my Viceroy illy, In those days, when so many 
things are ehatigmg before our eyes, old-fashioned ins Hue 
lions such ns Durbars are apt to fade into oblivion and 
mUsusc. Yet to lay mind the purpose and value of a public 
Durbar such as this remain. Tt gives loyal subjects the 
<elnnme openly to show their loyalty to the King-Ean per or, 
and it enables me as}liis repr^utative to meet them and*- 
publicly to ommnend those who stood by Government ^ririg^ 
the anximis years of war and through the subsequent 
troubles from which this Province is now emerging. T 
*eun assure them all that their loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown are not forgotten. When I look on this great 
gathering of men from all parts of the Province—men 
who trace their ancestry to names famous in Indian history 
for the arts of peace and war- my mind inevitably goes 
hack to similar scenes which have taken place !n pass 
centm-fos in Lahore—some in this very fort, some oven m 
this very audience hall. In no fitter place I think than 
in this audience chamber of the Emperor Akbar, could 
the Chiefs and leading men of this great fighting Province 
meet to welcome the representative of the King-Einpcror. 

Nearly ten years have passed'since a Viceroy held a 
Durbar in this town, -Those ten years have seen changes 
destined perhaps to be more far reaching in their vitvm 
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thiiri any of the old struggles and invasions ay ' hi eh ebbed 
and ilowed over the Punjab in days gone by, A new 
dynasty has arisen, the dynasty of the people themselves. 
New powers and new responsibilities are | in your hands, 
and I am coniid-vut that yon, whom I address to-day wilt 
assist your Province to use those powers and responsibi¬ 
lities with wisdom, Critics of this new development there 
have been p!< ivty, but I am glad to think that the Punjab 
has proved that, if handled In the spirit of constructive 
effort and good-will^ this form of Government can be at 
once the instrument of valuable training in the business 
of administration, and the means of securing improve¬ 
ment in those matters, on which the lives of the great 
muss of tlie people principally depend The harmonious 
working of the lief onus hi this Province is, I make no 
doubt, clue largely to the qualities of shrewdness and 
common-sense which have distinguished the representa¬ 
tives whom the people of the Punjab have sent to their 
Legislative Council, and to the degree to which Ministers 
have recognised the importance of directing the attention 
of their supporters to practical problems which await 
solution- I have been glad to hear of how popular interest 
in all branches of the jadininistration has been quickened, 
especially in what are known as the ** beneficent depart¬ 
ments sack, as Agriculture, Education and Public 
Health, It is that growth of an informed and practical 
interest in these vital matters that is likely, in India m 
elsewhere, to afford the surest foundation for effective 
political advance, I feel sure, Gentlemen, that in the 
Punjab we shall not look for it in vain. 

The times which saw the inauguration of these 
constitutional changes were difficult. As ay& look back 
across the last few years, we cannot fail to he struck by 
the conlrasfr that they have presented with the period of 
repose,! 1 of which an exhausted world dreamed and for 
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which it craved as it passed through the furnace of four 
years of war. For, like nearly every other civilised country, 
India felt the infi tience of that spirit of fretful mi rest 
which followed on the heels oH war, and in flpg .Province 
a combination of untoward cirehAstanceSr— political and 
evmionbc^vontributed to a troublous period, in which for 
a lime crime rose above its normal level, Those days are 
past and l fervently hope that, during m.y Viceroyalty 
and for many years to come, the stream of acini i n istration 
will flow smoothly on. It is a matter of deep satisfaction 
that the essential parts of the machinery *et. up by the 
tiiirdwaras Act last summer are now hi working order, 
and that statutory provision has been made for the manage¬ 
ment of Sikh roily ions institutions* l am pleased to be 
nblc to am 10 mice that the restrictions on Sikh recruiting 
for the Indian Army from certain villages aye being 
steadily relaxed, and that in the happier atmosphere which 
now prevails there is Every prospect of their being en¬ 
tirely removed within a few months , I sincerely hope 
therefore: that the troubles wh u-h have till recently disturb¬ 
ed the great Sikh community, a community with such 
high traditions of bravery in the fifeld and of loyalty to 
the British Crown, arc about to give way to an era of 
orderly progress and prosperity, You know, even better 
than I, bow much of tbp credit for this happier state of. 
affairs, as indeed for much else in your Province, is due 
to your disfngnishcd Onvernor, B\% Malcolm Hailey. 

speaking of the Punjab in general I am glad to say 
tlmt the last year or two have been years of peace and 
swift development. The colonisation of vast areas of 
Crown lands, which have been brought under Irrigation, 
has not only given relief to congested districts, hut has 
promoted a more erpiJtable distribution of agricultural 
wealth. The great Nib Bar Colony Project now ap proa cit¬ 
ing completion will add nearly a million ac'res in British 
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India to the canal irrigated area. Railway expansion, is* 
proceeding rapidly, and during the present year no less 
titan six projects have been sanctioned. Special atten¬ 
tion is also being paid to the development of road com 
manic at ion, which should bring great benefit to tKrmon; 
backward areas. The great Hydro Electric Project which 
lias just been started is likely profoundly to influence the 
industrial development., of the P^Ovinpe, and will give 
greater opportunities fi> these qualities of initiative and 
pertinacity for which the Punjab is famous. Rut you 
have not only moved forward along lines of male rial pro¬ 
gress. The Province has in the last six years i>eeu an 
advance in education which is miexampledyiu tin pmftxM 
lb story. Tit the held of co-operative cj-ru.li u and banking 
where unity brings new strength to those, who alone are 
tthable to command resources adequate to ensure economic 
freedom, it is reaching g foremost position in In din. Ha 
improving finances have not only permitted some red na¬ 
tion of the taxation Imposed in time of exceptional stress, 
hut have enabled Minl^fcem to make an effective start in 
liberally conceived programmes of medical relief, and in. 
the expansion of its Health and Agricultural HcpartmenU 

' T was T much concerned, on my arrival in India, la 
Kirn that your Province was suffering from an unusually 
violent attack of plague. Thanks to the successful work¬ 
ing of Hie new Public Health organisation and the hu 
tensive campaign of preventive measures in which the 
people no readily co-operated, the chief danger,is now 
past. I wish however to express my sympathy with those 
who suffered by this epidemic, and my hope Wv i yon will 
not be called upon to face such a serious visitation of this 
scourge again for many yours. 

Agriculture is, as yoti. know, a matter of particular 
and personal eoneern to inc. and I herefore take a special 
vnteresfc in the Punjab and in its rural population, I was 
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duo ply disappointed in April that I was nuiiMe to visit 
HttleiJiianke and perforin the opening ceremony of the 
head-works there, 1 should have liked to fetl that L had 
had some direct part in one of those magmflceiifc schemes 
of irrigation which have made the Punjab cairn is one of 
the wonders of the jiyorhh By tliese trs tuiipha of en- 
gmeering skill you are enabled to reap one of the almost 
unique advantages with which the Punjab has been en¬ 
dowed* To much of your Province Nature has surely 
dispensed her gifts with evnmms huml. You have ind arc's 
own reservoir of water in tho snow and ice of your great 
mountain ranges. You have level plains with soil of 
natural richness ; you have great heat which, though it 
may at times sorely try the human frame and the- human 
temper, stimulates those chemical and physical changes 
in the soil which arc essential to* plant life. Your land un¬ 
aided is able therefore to yield you crop a Per crop which 
under similar conditions in England and many other 
countries would be impossible, it may be that; m spite* 
of all that science has taught us in recent years there 
arelstill land-owners in the Punjab*who taketimse natural 
gifts a» a mutter of course and are, slow to enquire how 
fur Inman endeavour may bo able to enhance the value 
#>t nature'* gifts, S<wne may, he tempted to sty “what 
1 have is good enough *\ But, Gemlmen, nothing is 
good enough if it can be made a little better. 

The farmer is, of course, by nature a conservative^ 
It.14* right, that lie should be so. He has inherited precious 
demur I'd go from those who hare tilled the soil before him ; 
and we do wrong if we hold the accumulated wisdom' of 
our preuiceessms w* of fight, account, The farmer knows, 
loo, fiie danger of a sih'dfi failing ; the danger to himself, 
to Isis family, to bis ha dtp and other slock. The small man,- 
therefore, who is constantly depending on fine margins and 
who is bound above all to dead ihe path of safety, ‘will bo 
naturally and rigidly--reluctaut to embark on uew lines io 
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hia farming operation's. B«r it is- th« duty of those* who 
bv uosUion awl circ nmtemw a?» ,tfot natural loaders of 
%ricultfiral enterprise. to Ni the pioneers ot improve¬ 
ment, by experiment, by cu-opcra.tion, by .lejuohatmtiyn, 
and by "using their local hitinenoy to encourage then.' 
Immbler neighbours to translate into working practice 
the approved discoveries of scientific study- jV «pW* «* 
„,, { mry in already abroad, bur. 1 think that tliere may 
sl iH bo room for a greater s#dt ot adventure, and. a more 
determined ambition to leave your land io_ ymt sons a 
little bolter than you foimd it. 1 was astonished to learn 
recently a fact which 1 have no doubt is w i L-known to 
many of you, that from a single cotton plant given out tor 
cultivation 18 years ago as the result of scientific; selection 
at the Lvallpur Farm, no less than 9(10,000 acres have novv 
been plan fed. Thai mm fact alone is to me ample Jfroof 
of the almost romantic results that may be attained by Use 
application of scientific enquiry and analysis to oi-rietH- 
tural problems, and t am confident, that the HoytA Com- 
mission on Agriculture, which has jpst started on its 
labours, will show us the way to further progress in mans' 
matters closely affecting the prosperity of our agricUl 
tural com inanity, 

j lt dwelling on the great possibilities of dev do pm cut 
in the canal colonics l have not forgotten shore parts of 
dm Fun jab which are not blessed with the same bounties 
0 f nature, and which. 1 fear can never hope to come under 
canal irrigation. My interest is not less diiect m tho. e 
less fortunate areas, which trust for their prosperity to 
precarious rains. I shall always be glad to team of any 
well-devised schemes such as the improvement of lift 
irrigation, or any other, which will help to seelin' those 
who live'in these tracts from the calamities arising from 
nature’s waywardness. 

It affords me especial pleasure to sec many-here to-day 
who have served and are still serving in those regiments 
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which have made the Punjab famous throughout tile world 
&h a nursery of fighting men. "You of the Punjab lia^ e 
always been a race of soldiers. Fate has placed your 
lauds on the high road from the hungry uplands of the 
North to the rich plains of Hindustan, and vour five rivers 
have often run red with the blood of your imeedors and 
of the invaders they struggled to repel. British arms too 
have in the past had full test of the fighting powers of the 
Punjab, but fair battle leaves no bitterness behind, and 
I believe that we understand each other nil the better 
t D-d ay for our struggles in the past. Who indeed could 
think otherwise, who turns Ida thoughts baek to 12 years 
ago and calls to mind that wonderful climax to the epic 
of Punjab chivalry which no Briton worthy of tire name 
will over forget—the response which all India, but above 
all the Punjab* made to the Imperial call to arms in the 
Great War, There arc many of von here to-day who offered 
lives and property in the service of the King-Emperor and 
there must be few who did not suffer the loss of a son 
or a brother or ft friend. I feci proud to be abb* to add 
my meed of homage to those who made the supreme sacri¬ 
fice in those stem clays, and to acknowledge once again tlio 
splendid service which all classes in the Punjab rendered 
to the British Empire, The same spirit oF loyalty 1m 
summoned this distinguished company to assemble her* 
tend ay. I on my part have welcomed the opportunity 
of meeting those who are the, worthy representatives of 
I lonoij ruble trad i t i on t an d tm whose field By a ml ) . ubl ’« 
spirit the prosperity of the Punjab must constantly depend. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


In the afternoon H, E, the Viceroy received an Addrww of 1 Sih Ookiber 
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'Welcome from the Pujjjtfh Chiefs' Aggo<ua|jjbn at Lahore, to 
which lie replied as foiflowB >— 

Mr. President and Gmdleuu.v of the pKnjah Chiefs* 
Association ,— Among the many pleasant duties, which .1 
have performed on this fust day of my visit to the Capital 
of the Punjab, I a in grateful for this opportunity of 
meeting vr-present’iitivffi of the Punjab OMetV Associabon 
and listening to your cordial wcfjps of welcome, 1 thank 
you on behalf of Itady Irwin, as well as myself, for this 
address, and assure: you that we sincerely appreciate the 
warm expression of your good will- When, greatly to m\ dis¬ 
appointment, I Was forced to cancel my visit to Lahore 
in April, I made up my mind to carry out my original 
intention at the earliest possible moment and I am glad 
to lie able to achieve; my desire so soon. It is particularly 
appropriate that I should receive this address here, as £ 
am toll that most of you are old boys of the A itch Ison 
(LI lege. 1 have heard much of the traditions of yoiir 
College and of the atmosphere in which you received, the 
training that was to fit you to face the problems of life, 
and. I feel sure that an Assutiatiou, which h bused on 
sueh a sure foundation, k lately to have advantages of unity 
and tradition which few similar organisations may possess. 

I realise that the ttusmberrs of your Association are 
occupied .in spheres of diverse interests, but to-day you 
represent a body which is well known for its loyalty to 
the Crown and to the best interests of the Province. Thi? 
responsibilities of the aristoerney of the Punjab have 
quickened mid grown with the march of India along the 
Toad to ^ self-government. X (JW rights bring new duties, 
and their ^ discharge will depend especially upon thd 
response of those on whom circumstance# have bestowed 
opportunity or imposed obligations. I hare no doubt that 
four Association, having regard to the intaco which 
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it commands, is fully alive to the mvj&saiiy of emplQ^in# 
that influence in the furtherance of whatever may pro- 
mote the eivi<t well-being of tins Province. If you keep 
this guiding purpose constantly in view, your Associa¬ 
tion cannot fail to provide a valuable organ of ope .ion 
to winch not only the Uovcxmmenk but other bodies in¬ 
terested in the welfare of the people, may listen with 
inspect and protit. As a body, too, you will learn useful 
lessons from those of your mem he us who are brought into 
contact with current affairs, and who realise that, io 
achieve its object, an organisation like yours eon nor exist 
in isolation, but must take Its appropriate place in the 
wider movements of public life. 

I have heard with id ensure your expression of grati¬ 
tude for the grunt of land which was given by Sit 
Michael O'Dwyer to the leading families of the Province, 
T1 1 ey have jndeed d&served wel 1 of Govenimen(. A \t hougU 
the Great War is now fading from the memory of the 
present generation ( I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
groat service* rendered to India and the Empire by your 
members at that time. The contributions in men, money 
ami personal service made by the leading noblemen in 
India during the war were common knowledge even to 
those who had no immediate connection with Indian 
ailhnfs, Since my arrival in India 1 have hat! tm oppor¬ 
tunity of appreciating more fully the extent of those 
services, especially those rendered by the Punjab, and 
/heir reading 1 ms made a deep impression on me. You 
?mry be sure fhat this spirit ol loyalty and devotion to the 
K ; itg-Emperor will be remembered long after the din and 
clash of the grout struggle have passed into history. 

You have urged me in your address to consider tho 
efuims of the Punjab aristocracy to fee selected by nomina- 
lion rather than by examaiatioii for posts of responsibility 
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find, distinction in the public service. I readily acknow¬ 
ledge that there are many qualifies not less important 
Mian book learning which arc required to tit a man for 
the service of his country. Character, courage, sympathy 
are not the prerogative of the student ; and, while I fear 
that there are reasons which make it impossible to eliminate 
the examination system, you may feel certain that I shall 
always boar in mind the desire of the Punjab aristocracy 
to maintain their honourable traditions by direct service 
of the Grown, 

I am much gratified to hear that you appreciate tire 
necessity of applying ail the resources of science to the 
development of agriculture on which the prosperity of 
this Province is based, and I am in full sympathy with 
your desire to increase the number of demonstration farms 
in the Phi)jab. 1 shall readily support any scheme in this 
direction which the Local Government considers feasible, 
arid 1 nrn certain that in all proposals that make for the 
welfare of the people of the Punjab you can count upon 
the ready sympathy and goodwill of your Governor Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

In the course of the next few days I propose to fake 
the opportunity of seeing for myself something of the 
every-day life in the villages of your Province, and 1 
hope I may be able to visit estates belonging to some of 
you, nnd learn on the spot the problems and occupations 
of the Indian country gentleman. Far removed from the 
busde of the cities, your responsibilities in remo'er 
districts are great. If our tenants are more dependent 
upon your will, and look the more keenly for guidance 
and support. On your conduct of affairs mid yon* hand- 
Hog of the business of every-day life depends in great 
degree the happiness mid prosperity of the countryside. 
This position of responsibility the Government have been 
anxious to preserve, and fhe maintenance of the dignity 
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of the ancient families has been our traditional policy. 
Year response to this trust has not been, and I am con¬ 
vinced never will be, round wanting. In removing 
obstacles and surmounting difficulties in the path of pro¬ 
gress, I feel that Government emi with confidence count 
on your Association cooperating whole-heartedly with the 
administration for the welfare of the people of the 
Punjab, 

ADDRESS TO Tl!E BOY SCOUTS AT LAHORE. 

The Boy Scouts of Lahore held a Rally on the morning of 20th 
the 20th October, in honour of H, B. the Viceroy's visit to ^ ^ 
Lahore, ut the termination of which B, E. .addressed the Scouts 
as follows ;*— 

A s C-hief Seoul for India I am proud to Sac a rally 
hkc this today and I am happy to think that, great ns 
il has been, there arc thousands like you, in other parts 
of the Punjab, imbued with the same keen spirit who are 
not. able to he here, I Was. deeply sorry to learn the reason 
of the absence of one of your brother Scolds Dam RnlcJia, 
who was seriously injured by the bomb on Saturday.. [ 
am glad to hear that he Is now progressing as fayonriibty 
as we can expect. 

The Punjab has good reason to feel proud of being 
foremost from all India in the Scouting field. Twenty 
yours ago the word 4 Boy Scout ’ was unknown in India, 
Kve/i a few years' ago, the numbers were less than half what 
lh<y are now, 1 look forward to the day when the first 
wish, of every hoy In India Will be to become u Boy Scout, 

\ on boys know, 1 expect, what a much finer place 
the world seems to you since you started Scouting, You 
‘have found, as Stevenson said, that— 

The world is so full of a number of things 
a am slug wc should all be as happy as trines ** 
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Yon have found too that your school work, which you 
probably somelimus thought tedious and tiniritcresting^ 
suddenly begins to have a meaning in your life, You 
have found, I daresay, that diseipUiit is not ready irk¬ 
some ; tluit w receiving an order from your Seoul Master* 
your chief feeling is one of pride that you belong to 
siu-h a fine corps. You have found loo, I hope, that hard 
work is really the host fiin in the ‘world. 

That is what Scouting has given you. WJmt are 
you going to give in return ? Will yon allow me, your 
Chief Scout, to suggest what your answer should he '■ It 
is this* That you should make up your minds to give 
all that is best in you, all that you have learnt as Boy 
Scouts, of comradeship, self sacrifice, truthfulness, in the 
service of your noun try and your fellow-mem For they 
want all the service that you can give them, and as you give 
it you will he astonished at the extent; to which you have 
found the real secret of happiness for your own lives. 

Good-bye : l am very glad to have had the chance of 
seeing you, and f wish you all the best of luck. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME FROM THE LAHORE 
MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE, LAHORE DISTRICT BOARD,. 
PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE ENfOX, DISTRICT SOLDIERS* 
BOARD AND NORTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COAL 
MERGE* 

H. E, the Viceroy received Addressed of Welcome from 
the above bodies at Lahore on the 20 th October, and m&de the* 
foRuw'mg joint reply :— 

(tcntlemcih^L As I he same kindly purpose animates 
nil 1 lie deputations which have just presented roe with 
addresses, let me bust on ray own behalf and on behalf of 
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Lahore District Board? Punjab Co-O^miivo Union } District 

‘Soldiers' Board and Northern Indio Chamber of Commerce. 

Lady Irwin thank yon all. most cordially | for your warm 
wokoxno and good, wishes. Wo both greatly appreciate 
the friendly feelings you have expressed towards ns on 
tills <?eeftsidn of our iirst visit to the Capital of tto 
Punjab- But fen my inifprlj^iiat^ indisposition which 
disarranged my plims in April we should have had the 
pleasure of meeting you here some months ago. 

The members of the Lahore Municipal Commit lee have 
expressed in their address a commendable! pride in being 
the wardens of the civic interests of this city, the amials 
of which date bad£ to those .ancient days when the dawn 
of history is-veiled in the mists of legend. It must afford 
them no mean satisfaction to feel tha- Lahore city uf 
to-day, tins busy capital of one of the Important Provincv^- 
of' British India, beautified and improved' by their ea‘re^- 
has in no way lost its ancient renown, but. iuriec has 
eompifeously added to its lustre. 

Few spheres of public life offer a wider field mi it 
service than municipal adm&istration. Oh those charged 
with its responsibilities devolves the high function of pro¬ 
moting the care of the health, education, moral and 
material welfare of those poorer and humbler elements of 
the urban population Whose conditions of life militate 
against their own capacity to help themselves. From t 
references to various activities in their address I an* 
gratified to note that the members of the Lahore Municipal 
Committee are fully conscious of those ■weighty obligations 
and are eager to discharge them. They 1 may fed certain 
of my best wishes for the success of their work, reacting 
as it does so directly upon the well-being of the inhabit ail Is 
of the city. 

Lady Irwin and I shall retain a most pleasant iiiw 
press!on of-the beauties and amenities of Lahore mid of the 
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warmth of our welcome to it. We shall leave Lahorfc 
•with new late rests and sympathies aroused, and with 
some insight, I hope, into the great work which municipal 
organisations are striving to carry out in the cities of 
India for the improvement of social conditions among the 
masses. 

Jt is of great interest to us also ft) have met to-day 
the members of the Lahore District Board “who are 
responsible over a wide area for the provision of require^ 
meats essential to the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
classes. From iny oWn experience J know how vital to 
farming those activities are, to the exercise of which the 
members of the District Board are devoting their atten¬ 
tion, It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the need for 
public health measures and education ; but, as a country* 
man I may confidently state that the farmer will bless 
the Lahore District Board if if gives him good roads to-"' 4 
take his produce to market ; and I know that in bis own 
line of business the farmer warmly welcomes that interest 
and stimulus which the Board is giving him by the pro¬ 
vision of veterinary dispensaries, of sires and bulls for 
the improvement, of horse and cattle stocks, and agrkuh 
tural demonstration farms. 

I congratulate the members of the Board on their p 
initiative in these directions ; and I am confident ihnjp^ 
their progressive policy will always command the ready 
support it merits. 1 have no doubt that the H oy a I Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture will devote particular attention 
to this aspect of rural development, I shall take an 
curly opportunity by personal inspection of studying life 
and conditions in the villages at first hand ; and I hope 
thus to obtain a foundation for fuller understanding of 
those questions, which are in a special sense the concern ^ 
of the District Boards. 
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The greetings Which the Punjab Co-operative Union 
have extended to me are particularly acceptable to me. 

It is a pleasure to me to meet the representatives of this 
important body, which is directly concerned with the 
policy of the co-operative movement in this Province. 
When the various aspects of the development of India 
are passed in review,, attention is at once arrested by 
the progress which this grout movement has achieved 
within the short period of 20 years. The steady growth 
of public confidence in its potentialities may, in my view, 
rightly rank among the happiest auguries for the future 
progress of India. Real progress can only be achieved 
when there is, as here, an impulse for self-improvement 
among the people generally. National unity and solidarity 
cannot be created by artificial action ; but these qualities 
will grow and flourish in a soil where the people have-"''' 
learned for themselves in other ways the practice of 
mutual trust and combination. Co-operation spells the 
encouragement of thrift which is an essential foundation 
for a nation’s economic welfare. 

Time will not permit me to-day to enlarge nn the 
very great interest with which 1 regard the remarkable 
expansion and wide scope of co-operative work in the 
Punjab. I observe that the movement was originally in- 
f.roduced with the object of providing capital for agri^, - 
culture—-a function which it continues to perform with 
marked Success. Last year I find that the Punjab 
Societies are estimated to have provided at least one- 
eighth of the total credit required by the agricultural 
operations of the year for the whole of the Punjab. The 
movement has now extended into many activities un¬ 
dreamed of by its pioneers. I wish I bad time to dwell 
on its many\ manifestations—the societies for cattle oud 
' iLfiPSV 1t ? 
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Lahore District Board , Ftmjah €n-Operative liman. District 
Soldiers* Board mid Northern Indm (ha'mhtr of C^mmercr, 

«hee^fe^eediii" f for the sale oml ympply of agrleultiiral 
products, for the consolidation of holdings, for better 
living and social reform, for better fanning, for thrift in 
the rural arons and for the promotion of the Lnierosis of 1 
«rtfipim and craftsmen in towns. Thin principles -of the 
itipyeincnt hi a hundred ways arc now mudmned in the 
hearts of the people and foavte become part of the life ( 
Hf (he Province, 3 congratulate the Union on 
selection of Mr. Calvert, who has had so intimate a eou- 
is€<$fom with'the building up pf co-operafion in the Punjab, 
to serve as a Mender of the Royal Commission on Agrb 
culture, ft is a tribute to tire Punjab’s achievements in 
rural economies. 

Lady Invbi and I greatly prize the haul greetings of 
the members of the District Soldiers’ Board. Indeed my 
thrst visit to te martial Province Would have been in¬ 
complete if I had not had an oppert unity of meeting L- 
rcpresentatives of a class that may claim with pride tcT 
he the backbone of the Indian Army, and to hove 
established its reputation for loyalty and prowess m many 
lands. It; in right and proper that those who in time 
of war have been associated in the unify of discipline 
traditions and comradeship, should hold together in times 
of peace a!sn } after their arms have been laid aside, 

I am glad to loam that, in addition In eonsidei:abteJ2 
grants of land made to ^soldiers among the genofitU 
body ( >f colonists in the Punjab colonies, over three laldis 
of acres have already been given in grants to cr-soIdJers 
such and that 75*000 acres have now also born reserved 
hi the Nih Bar Colony for future distribution to ^ 
soldiers, The desire for employment among ^service 
men will, I am mne, be carefully borne in mind by your 
Covernor, Sir Mdeojm Hailey, and the Punjab Govern 
men£. 
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I greatly value the expressions of loyalty to IIis 
Majesty and of a desire to support law and order, which 
you have included in your address. I recognise the value 
to the community of the e#-soldier with his traditions of 
discipline and service, and I am confident that his 
iutcrests and concerns will always command the con¬ 
sideration and solicitude of the Government. 

Lady Irwin ant! I are most grateful to the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce for an interesting address 
which completes the picture you have shown us to-day 
of varied local activities. 



i\o one will follow more anxiously than T the work, 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. JRrom such 
bodies as the Chamber of Commerce the Commission will 
be able to receive advice on many difficult problems In the. 
Punjab and elsewhere, and I have no doubt that the 
question of grain elevators will be carefully examined by 
this body of experts. 

I have already seen enough during my visit to appre¬ 
ciate the pride you take in the canals and communications 
of your Province. I am glad to bear that the Govern¬ 
ment are fully alive to the value of road communications 
and are taking steps to ensure that the most important 
roads will be properly maintained by a single central 
authority. It is not possible for me to forecast the 
future incidence of taxation, but you may be satisfied that 
due care will always be given to the proper adjustment 
of the burden involved in maintaining ^sential services. 


The general questions of banking raised in the valu¬ 
able reports of the External Capital Committee and of 
the Royal Currency Commission are now being considered 
br file Government of India. I have n 0 doubt that the 
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outcome of these consideratiom wilt be a genera! improve¬ 
ment in, and extension of, the system of banking on the 
lines indicated in the Chamber's address. Meanwhile I 
see that the local Ministry of Education are wisely giving 
full attention to the development of practical education* 
and to this end have informed the Punjab University that 
the Government is prepared to assist in the institution of 
a College of Commerce by a capital and recurring grant, 

I trust, Gentlemen, that your Chamber has a long 
and prosperous career before it and will always stand for 
those high principles of commence and trading which 
it should fee its principal purpose to- promote. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your warm welcome. 
It has been a great pleasure to us to have this opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of those who in various direc¬ 
tions take a prominent part in the activities of public life 
in tins Province. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DINNEK. 


October Tlie Members of the Punjab Legislative Council enter¬ 
tain eel II, E. the Yioeroy at a Dinner at Lahore on the 21st 
October. In reply to the Toast IL E, the Yiccroy said 

Tour Excellency, Mr, President and Members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council,— I must thank you all in the 
first place for your kindness ia inviting me here to-night. 
I accepted your invitation with alacrity as I was most 
anxious to make a closer acquaintance with you than I 
have hitherto had the chance of doing, and there is no 
better way of making friends than over a good dinner. I 
am also most grateful to you, Mr, President, for proposing 


my health in such cordial terns, and to you alb gentlemen. 








for tho warm welcome you have given me. In my speech 
at the Durbar three days ago, I spoke of the harmonious 
writing of the Reforms in this Province and attributed it 
largely to the wisdom and comm on-seme of the members of 
the Legislative Council greatly assisted, I have no doubt, 
by the friendly advice on which you can always count at 
the hands of Sir Malcolm Hailey. In this more intimate 
atmosphere J wish to repeat how pleased [ have been to 
observe the sense of responsibility which the re present at ives 
Of the Punjab have shown. This is greatly to your credit. 
For you have not been brought up, as most of us blnglisk- 
mm have been brought up from youth, as members of a 
definite political party, with long traditions of party 
allegiance behind us. Some of as—T mention no names-- 
310 doubt transfer our favours front one party to another 
as advancing years bring wisdom—or the reverse* But 
at any rate you may say we are born and bred on the Party 
system. So you will not, I hope, think that lam taking un 
unfair advantage of my position as your guest to-night 
if I say a word or two about Party politics in general. 

There is much to be said for and against the party 
system. But when everything has been said that can be 
said against it, it remains the only means of marshal¬ 
ling the forces, pooling the energies of a country and getting 
tilings done. It is happily or unhappily true that very 
few individuals ever find themselves in complete agree- 
me tit, and therefore any party involves each man giving 
Up a little of his own aims and desires and receiving In 
return the support and collaboration of Iris fellow- 
mem hers. 

Our political parties in England are more or less eut 
and dried. I have searched for a suitable epithet for 
the present state of parties In India, but am not sure 
that I have yet found the right word. Meteoric, perhaps. 
in the short time that I have boon in India I have watched 




parties appear like a meteor from the wide heavens 
no one knows exactly how the constituent parts were 
fused together into this dazzling vision j it flashes across 
the political sky and, m we watch, it sights again into 
scattering particles. 

But all this will change- It has been said that 
V party divisions, whether on the whole operating for 
good or evil, arc things inseparable from free Government.” 
In the distribution of, parties, each party has its distinct 
function to perforin- The primary duty of the party 
charged with administration Is to pass legislation and 
conduct business. The primary duty of an opposition is 
to be stern critics of all legislation and all business. The 
superficial observer is tempted to say that this system, 
in which one set of intelligent men devote all their powers 
to obstructing what another set of men not less intelligent 
seek to do, must spell gross waste of time and waster of 
effort. But this criticism I believe to be superficial. 
No single party possesses a monopoly of wisdom, and it is 
through debate and criticism that minority parties are 
able to ensure for their point of view its due weight and 
influence- In a nation where party Government is well 
understood, parties will realise that they will forfeit 
popular sympathy if they pursue their party differences 
to the point where these prejudice the national interest, 
and they will accordingly be prepared, when grave matters 
affecting the life of the nation arc in issue, to suspend 
their party wrangles and present a united front to the 
common danger, 

These and other party traditions will grow in India, 
as tlitvy have in all countries with a Parliamentary system. 
It is worth while, therefore, considering some of the general 
principles which very closely affect the life of any party 
worthy of the name. Let us begin by asking what politics 
really arc. I suggest that they are in essence nothing but 
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% aoioiice of dealing with human beings. Tt is natural 
therefore, that there should he a close relation between 
sound principles in politics and the dominant instincts of 
the human mind. 1 give you three instincts which seem 
to me to be fundamental to human thought and action. 
The instinct of comradeship, the instinct of independence, 
and the iustihet of reverence. May I tell you what these 
throe instincts seem to me to imply 1 Take comradeship. 
There have been discussions through the ages by political 
philosophers of the relation between the individual and 
ihe State, bnt I think that the deeper our analysis goes, 
die more dearly we see that each is so hound up with the 
other that they are inseparable* oven in thought. I so me* 
times think of Social Mart as the centre of a widening 
series of concentric circles—man the centre, surrounded 
by the tics of family, outside his family his village or his 
town, that again, encircled by Ms province, thou his country, 
then the Empire, And siirrounding all is the wider 
circle of Mankind—a League of all Nations. And when 
you have built- up this picture, described these circles, you 
.find you have a homogeneous organism hi Which each 
circle plays its indispensable part ; remove one circle 
and there is a gap somewhere which weakens the whole. 

If an individual seeks to disregard the loyalty he owe* 
to the wider circles, his personality becomes cramped, 
distorted, and a travesty of What it was designed to be* ? 
If a Nation, av far example, Prussia before the War, 
Books to elevate the single loyalty of nationalism fro a 
piano that denies the just rights of individuals or of other 
nations, it mistakes its path and ends by becoming' either 
vm encumbrance or a danger to the world. A far different 
thing is the true comradeship of the body politic that 
can weld together all interests, Masses and creeds—let me 
echo your hope, Mr* President, that if can unite Hindu 
find Muhammadan—and that extends this conception 
through nations Vo a wise and sane appreciation of inter¬ 
national relations. 






Then -what of indepedenee J In our private lives 
it gives us self-respect, thrift, pride in the upbringing c£ 
our families, freedom of thought. In politics it is the 
basis of true nationalism, the. conviction that our fellow 
countrymen have something of value to give to the world 
and the desire to enable them to give it* You may be 
fcure that 1 have, as you have said, Mr. President, a whole- 
hearted sympathy with such aspirations* Independence 
is not the contradiction of discipline. You, in public life, 
as representatives of constituencies, are bound to serve 
the interests of those you represent, but you can and should 
still maintain your independence of thought* You may 
remember what a great English politician has said li It 
ia the duty of the representative to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, Ms satisfactions to those of his constituents, and, 
above all, ever and in all cases to prefer their interests to 
bis own ; but bis unbiassed opinion, his matured judgment, 
his enlightened conscience he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man or to any set of men living* They are a trust from 
Providence for which he is answerable. Your representa¬ 
tive owes you not his industry only but his judgment, 
and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion, 1 J A fine creed, which I think might well 
be printed on the back of any polling paper. 

Lastly, what of reverence 1 All men, some perhaps 
half consciously, accept some unseen Power working in 
human life greater than man himself. We all acknow¬ 
ledge, though we may not always observe, the distinction? 
between right and wrong. There is no one who does not 
in his heart respect justice or a noble character. How 
docs this instinct apply to polities t We feel reverence 
for the State, for civil authority, for old institutions; wo 
certainly reverence great men* And reverence for tradi¬ 
tion Is a great safeguard in politics ; it reminds us that 
$he history of a nation is au organic whole, that the present; 





h the offspring of the pWt, and that whaf wc ourselves 
are we owe to the efforts, the achievements anti the failures 
oE those* who went before us. For myself, as you have so 
gracefully remarked, Mr, President, I liave the tradition 
jut' my graud-father behind me, and it gives me peculiar 
pleasure and interest to think that I may be adding a stone 
here and there to the structure lie helped to build. It 
is by such recollect ions as these that we are reminded that 
as we are the heirs of preceding generations, so we are the 
architects of posterity, and a salutary check is placed upon 
those who would destroy in the mere hope of being alb 
to rebuild something from the debris. 

These principles, I think, belong to the eternal order 
of things, and no Government, no party and no com¬ 
munity can prosper which ignores them. From everything 
that 1 have seen and heard of the Punjab, l believe that 
these principles are powerful in the moulding of your 
thought. - It is in the light of those principles that the 
Punjab Legislative Council has rendered such valuable 
assistance to Government and has played such a large y>art 
in the progress of flic last few years. As common citizens 
of the Punjab you have a keen sense of the reality of com¬ 
radeship. Pride in the Punjab is the natural parent of 
virile independence, and with this honourable independence 
you have learnt to reconcile respect for persons, insti¬ 
tutions and things that, by tradition or authority, are en¬ 
titled to receive honour at your hands. 

If I am right in this, I venture to say that you have 
discovered the real secret of social life and progress, and 
I cannot doubt that, so long as you conduct your public 
affairs in this spirit, you will bring great benefit to tho 
Province which it is your privilege to serve, 

L6PSV " X3 
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Oofr^ber Ijtl to the Address‘of Welcome from the FoxlmvrbV 

t026» Municipality at Peshawar on the morning- of the ilotli October 
II. £. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—I am most grateful to yon for the wel¬ 
come you have accorded to Lady Irwin and myself on our 
arrival in Peshawar and we thank you, and through you 
the Municipality which you represent, for the cordial 
address to which we have just listened* I am very glad 
to renew the acquaintance which I made some years ago, 
as an ordinary traveller, with this frontier town. The 
name of Peshawar has for everyone li glamour which fe v 
cities in India possess* It recalls so man} incidents of 
romantic interest, so many names of soldiers and adminis¬ 
trators who have helped to make its history. The position 
too of Peshawar at the very gates of India stirs the imagina¬ 
tion and adds to fife pieturesqueness of its baaafs. lime 
you may see the motley crowd of many races thronging its 
streets, the newly arrived caravans of Central Asia, and 
the merchandise of Bokhara and Afghanistan. I hope 
during my visit to see something of your city, and I shall 
this morning at any rate have a bird’s eye view of it as 
1 lly over the Peshawar valley. 

You have called my attention to several needs which 
your Municipality feels, and I am pleased to find that .is 
trustees for die well-being of the city, you realise your 
responsibilities in the many m utters which are essential to 
the health and comfort of your citimia. I can welt revise 
the peculiar difficulties of your housing problem. Situated 
as your city is at the very mouth of the great 1 trade route 
from India to Central Asia, its population must, in the 
ordinary course of events, be constantly on the incredoe, 
tutd m 1 passed in the train this morning, I noticed the 
high city walls which, though no doubt they have often 
he on necessary to protect you against marauding bands, 
yet set a definite Wait on the expansion of your city. X 
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trust however that yon will be able to surmount . hese diffi- 
euitic j M T arid it is much to your credit that you realise your 
obligations to give your citizens the opportunity to live in 
conditions of reasonable health and comfort* I have also 
hern concerned to hear that the completion of your water- 
supply scheme and the construction of a drainage system 
have been held up for lack of funds. I fully realise the 
urgent necessity of both these schemes and any application 
for a loan, if made through the proper channels, will be 
duly considered by the Government of India* We have 
already called for suggestions for sanitation schemes ex¬ 
tending over a period of five years and have the proposals 
of this Province now under consideration* I also under¬ 
stand from the Chief Commissioner that he is putting 
forward proposals for the re-arrangement of the Public 
Works organisation in the Province, which he hopes will 
greatly facilitate the development of works in Munici¬ 
palities* I can assure you that the Government of India is 
keenly alive to the importance of these aspects of Municipal 
administration and will carefully consider any scheme 
calculated to safeguard the amenities and health of your 
Municipality* It is always a pleasure to me to meet a body 
of City Fathers and to have an opportunity of thanking 
them for the. valuable service they render to their follow- 
citizens. Much of their work is performed vmostentatious¬ 
ly, wins scanty aeluiowleilgment, and some of it may at 
times seem of parochial importance. But you may be mvo 
that its real value is well recognised by th*» Government 
who are ever grateful to men who. like yourselves, 
spontaneously devote so much of their lime and energy to 
the well-being of their city. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow' me to share your hope 
that, your city will continue, with the help of Providence, 
to enjoy the freedom it has hitherto possessed from thosa 
unfortunate dissensions which have recently marred tW 
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life of so many towns in India. As you say, you live cIohs 
to territory where at the best of times peace and quiet are 
none too secure, and where life often depends on a quick 
eye and a steady aim. It is therefore all the more import¬ 
ant that the peace of your city should not he disturbed 
The communal discord which arises from time to time in 
India cannot last for ever, and l hope that reason and 
toleration will gradually hut surely remove this menace 
from Indian life* It will he a great source of Satisfaction, 
to me, andNf legitimate pride to you, if this frontier town 
in which I take so intimate an interest emerges from this 
period of tension with a record unblemished by any un¬ 
fortunate incident. We thank you once again for welcom¬ 
ing us ao kindly, and hope that we may renew our visit to 
your city on some future occasion* 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE PESHAWAR, KOHAT 
AND HAZARA DISTRICTS, 

26th Ocfeofcer K. E, the Viceroy made the following reply to the Address 
of Welcome presented by the Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara 
Districts at Peshawar on the afternoon of the 26th October :— 

Gentlemen *—Dady Irwin joins me in thanking you 
sincerely for the address which you have just presented io 
ns* It gives m great pleasure to receive this warm 
Frontier welcome at the hands of so many representative 
men from the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara, 
for it makes us feel, although we have not spent many 
hours among you, that we have already made many friend*. 
Even on this short acqtmintanee 1 can well realise the spell 
which the romance and advent tire ol the North-West 
Frontier has laid on the imagination of many of my 
country men* 
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1 have made it ,a point to visit this Province as early 
m possible in my term of office. The Viceroy of India must 
always keep an anxious eye turned towards its North-West 
Frontier; where situations may suddenly arise which de¬ 
mand the Instant exorcise of judgment and initiative on the 
part of those officers who are charged with its care* I was* 
greatly pleased, t here lore, to listen to the well-merited 
tribute you have just paid to the skill and devotion of the 
officers now' serving in the Province. It is natural, too.; 
that the Viceroy, who for the last quarter of a century ha a 
-been directly responsible for the administration of the 
Province, should take an intimate and personal interest in 
the welfare of its people. 1 can claim to have viewed tha 
frontier question from a different angle from any of my 
predecessors, as it has not been the good fortune of any 
previous Viceroy to view the frontier from the air as t 
have to-day. Perhaps my most lively impression was the 
suddenness with which the rich and fertile plains ot 
Peshawar merge into the barren hills of Independent terri¬ 
tory, I felt that in that sharp contrast was typified the 
whole frontier problem, as it existed in the times of the 
Great jSikartuar, of Mahmud of Ghazni, of the Mogul Em¬ 
perors, and as it exists to-day. You have yourselves 
spoken of the economic pressure which tempts the hungry 
lull-man to raid the plains lying at his feel, and have 
pointed to the true method of removing this temptation* 
Yon may be sure that the Government 1 of India are always 
ready lo consider schemes for the extension of civilization 
in trans-border country and for the improvement of its 
economic position. Your Chief Commissioner, Sir Norman 
Bolton, whose long and valuable services to the frontier 
you have so justly praised, has informed me that he will 
shortly submit a scheme for the reafforestation of certain 
Tracts across the border, and T can assure you that it will 
receive my sympathetic consideration. 
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You have referred to the necessity of adequate de¬ 
fence of the settled districts by the grant of further 
responsibilities to the border Khans* Ah you know, the 
organisation of civil forces along the frontier has recently 
been considered by a Commission of Enquiry and the 
question of giving a larger scope to your tribal levies is 
now being examined* You need feel no doubt that I ap* 
pro elate at their fn.ll value your services in keeping intact 
the border, and the need of your co-operation in any scheme 
devised for its protection* Of your personal qualifications 
ns guardians of the frontier, we can call frontier history 
as witness, for it must have been a hardy race indeed that, 
finally made good its claim to the possession of these mh 
Northern valleys, and you have repeatedly shown in the 
service of the British Government that you still possess 
the fighting quaIIlies of your ancestors. Of that, the Great 
War was evidence, when you gave so many of your yojung, 
men to fight for the Empire in distant parts of the world. 
You will not, I hope, think it invidious, where so many ot 
your clam have distinguished war records, if I single out 
the Khattaks as deserving of our special gratitude for their 
’magnificent services in the Great War. With these senti¬ 
ments in my mind, I would gladly, if t could, comply with 
your desire for further opportunities of service in the 
Indian Amy, but I fear that in present circumstances I 
can give no promise of any extension of recruitment* I will, 
undertake however to bring your request to the notice of 
th e C omman d e r- i n -C h i of wh o knows botter perh aps than 
anyone the military worth of the men of the frontier* 

Those anxious days of war have passed, but I cannot 
forget the staunchness with which the people of thriio 
districts supported Government throughout that period and 
allowed no serious trouble to invade their borders* I now 
visit the frontier at a time when peace reigns in the 
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Province itself, in Independent territory and in Afghan¬ 
istan. Although I am well adware that we must be eon- 
si antly on the alert for signs of trouble, I Lope that the 
years before us. may see no interruption of these conditions, 
and so permit your Province to enjoy iu expanding 
measure the benefits of ordered progress. 

1 share with your hope that the Royal Commission 
cn Agriculture may guide us towards a solution of some 
of the many problems which beset the agriculturist and 
which, I can assure you, are of absorbing personal interest 
to me* Agriculture no doubt in this Province in common 
with the rest of India has yet much to learn from the results 
of scientific enquiry, and I shall always view with sympathy 
any scheme calculated to improve the farmer's lot. You 
have said that the incidence of irrigation dues is a handicap 
to agriculture at present. I understand however that a 
proposal is now under consideration that rates should bo 
graded to suit the different characteristics of the various 
revenue circles and should be fixed at a definite figure for 
a term of years. 1 am also glad to hear that schemes of 
drainage are in contemplation for improving conditions in 
the less favoured circles, and I trust that these measures 
will do something to bring the desired relief. I cannot at 
this moment say whether any extension of the period o£ 
tii® Hazard! settlement will be feasible or not, but your re¬ 
quest in this connection will be carefully examined. 

Your address assures me that you realise the need of 
general education throughout the Province, and it is not 
necessary for me to tell you how warmly I concur in your 
appreciation of the importance of this subject, A compre¬ 
hensive scheme is now under the consideration of the 
Government of India, and I hope that so far as fund* 
permit effect will soon be given to it. One of the many 
vivid impressions which. I received as I flew over the 
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Peshawar valley to-day was the cluster of buildings, not 
far from the mouth of the Khyber Pass, which form the 
Lslamia College. It is both significant and appropriate that 
almost the first scene which strikes the eye of the traveller 
from Centra! Asia should be this tangible proof of the value 
that the North-West Frontier Province ascribes to her 
higher education, which she has thus pushed forward to 
the very gates of tribal territory. Ton ore right to feel 
pride in this institution, which for healthiness of tone must 
compare weJL with any in India, 

You have put forward the suggestion that your Pro¬ 
vince should be granted an enlarged representation in the 
Houses of the Central Legislature. I may briefly explain 
the position to you. The proportion of nominated to 
elected scats in the Central Legislature has been fixed by 
statute, and the allocation of seats throughout India ha^i 
been so adjusted that it is now impossible to increase U 10 
number of nominations without at the same time increas¬ 
ing the number of elected seats. It is not, however, con¬ 
templated that any genera] re-distribution of seats should 
be undertaken pending the consideration of the whole 
matter by the Statutory Commission, and for the present 
therefore I regret it is impossible to add to the number 
either of elected or of nominated seats, 

I find some difficulty in replying to that portion of 
your address in which you have so eloquently pleaded your 
case for the grant of further responsibility in the manage¬ 
ment of your own affairs. For it is natural that a people 
who have proved their loyalty and public spirit, as you 
have done, should, claim the chance to take their full share 
in the advance which is taking place in the rest of India 
towards responsible Government But your request raises 
issues ol such importance not. only to this Province but 
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to all India tliat they demand the most thorough and eare- 
i'ul deliberation. I have paid this visit to tire hi antler 
partly with the very object of forming my own opinion on 
this difficult question and of judging for myself how far 
tiio exceptional position and special circumstances of the 
North-West Frontier Province necessitate a different treat¬ 
ment frot/. the rest of India. I therefore refrain from the 
attempt to give you a definite reply to-day, but I shall not 
f 8 iJ, as I consider ihese questions, to give due weight to 
the representations you have made* And 1 can assure you, 
gentlemen, that any decision which may be reached will be 
dic tated by a single desire to promote the peace and well¬ 
being of yonr people, which is so essential a factor In the 
safety and progress both of the Frontier Province and the 
whole of India* 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE AFRIDI JIRGAH AT' 

LANDI KOTAL. 

H. E. the Viceroy received nn Address of Welcome from £0tL October 
Die Afridi Jirgah at Landi Kotal on tbe 2 dtk October, md l926 * 
replied in the following terms 

MaWcs and Elders> — It has given me great pleasure to 
visit the Khyber, and to meet the Maliks and Eiders of 
the Afridi and Shinwari tribes. I thank you for yonr 
cordial welcome, and shall always retain a vivid picture of 
all that I have seen to-day. 

Ton hare referred in your address to the request you 
made to my predecessor for an increase in your allowances 
in consideration of your responsibilities connected with 
the new r Railway, which I have observed with such interest 
as I drove up the Pass this morning. It is indeed a strik¬ 
ing mo nun icnt to the skill and labour both of those who 
LGPSY 13 
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designed it and of those who carried out the work of con- 
sAi-uetion* As l have only recently taken charge of m.y 
office, 1 have not yet been able to come to a decision on 
your request ; but f have it under iuv consideration and 
shall give my personal attention to the various arguments 
you have advanced in favour of your claim. 

This is the first tribal jirgah I have attended, t have 
always heard that the jirgah of the Afridi and Shunvan 
tribes was a model ol! dignified conduct and procedure, ami 
I am gratified to find that this is indeed the case. [ wlls 
also especially pleased to notice the smart bearing of the 
Khyber Khassadara, who protected the road between here 
and JamrnL 

1 can assure yon that it is my earnest desire to preserve 
the friendliest relations with your important tribe. On 
the feeling of mutual good-wili and confidence between the 
Government and the tribes of Independent territory, and 
on the friendly co-operation of your Maliks and Elders 
with the officials of Government, depends the welfare and 
progress of your country. I am happy to find that such 
relations exist to-day and I shall always listen sympathe¬ 
tically to any scheme which makes for the peace and 
prosperity of the Khyber. 


ADDRESS FROM THE UTMAN2A1 WAMHS AND DAURS, 

H. E. the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
Utmanzai Wazivs and Daura on the occasion of bis visit to 
the Tochi Agency on the 2£th October and made the following 
reply >— 

If has given me great pleasure to visit the Todd 
Agency and to receive this welcome from the Utmanzai 
^azirs and Daura, I thank you for the address to which 
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Address from the Heprescntutives of the Bmmu and Dura 
la mad Khan Districts, 

I have just listened and for the gifts which, according to 
your hospitable custom, you have presented te> me. l nm 
happy to think that I have come to this Agency at. a time 
when there is peace not only in Waziristw but throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, I can assure you that 
it is my desire to preserve the friendliest relations with 
your tribes and I am glad to find the spirit of do-operation 
which now exists lie tween the Tochi Wazirs and Govern¬ 
ment I trust that in your own private disputes you will 
not have recourse to violence, but that you will compose 
your differences by means of friendly arbitration. I 
thank y ou again for your good wishes and assure you 
that the prosperity of your tribe is a matter of deep in¬ 
terest to me. 


ADDRESS FROM THE REPRESENTATIVES OF TIIE 

RAXNU AND DERA ISMAIL KHAN DISTRICTS. 

In replying to the address presented by representatives 
the Bartini and Dera Ismail IChan Districts on the 31st October, 
H. E. the Viceroy said:— 

Gentlemen } —In th$3E last fkw days I have been for¬ 
tunate enough to sec the North-West Frontier almost from 
end to end. As 1 flew over the Peshawar Valley in am 
aeroplane on Monday, I could see the distant Black Moun¬ 
tain, the great mountain ranges of Swat and Ohitral, and 
the cultivated valleys of our own settled districts, I have 
passed through the less fertile valleys of the Khattaks and 
the more forbidding lulls of Waziristan. I have indeed 
made the acquaintance of a wonderful variety of country. 
But what I value still more is the opportunity which has 
been given me to meet so many of the leading men of all 
parts of the frontier and to make so many friends. It is 
therefore a great pleasure to me to complete my acquaint¬ 
ance by meeting the representati ves of the Bannu and Dera, 
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Ismail Khan Districts* 

Ismail Kba.n Districts who have been good enough to we?* 
come Lady Irwin and myself in such kind terms to-day 
and who have enclosed that welcome in so beautiful a Casket* 
An added interest has been given to our visit by the know¬ 
ledge that this is the first occasion on which a Viceroy has 
visited, these districts since the formation of the Province 
a quarter of a century ago. We thank you sincerely for 
the cordial address to which we have just listened-. 

I have been specially gratified throughout my tour to 
observe the atmosphere of peace and content which pre¬ 
vails both in the settled districts and in independent terri¬ 
tory. You you rs el v es ha ve ret err ed to t he h a ppy im m on i ty 
from raids which has been enjoyed by your own districts 
during the last few years* and I highly appreciate the 
tribute you have paid to the policy of Government which 
has achieved this result, and to the success with which your 
able Chief Commissioner Sir Norman Bolton and the local 
officers, in co-operation with the people, have carried that 
policy into effect. Your co-operation is indeed essential for 
the prevention of raids by trans-border tribesmen, for 
it is the residents of the settled districts who by giving 
prompt information to the authorities, and by refusing to 
allow outlaws to revisit' their homes in British territory, 
can make it well nigh impossible for raiding gangs to meet 
with success, I do not of course minimise the respomibili 
ties which Government have in this respect, I know well 
that peace and tranquillity on the frontier do not. come ar 
a matter of course, but must be preserved by constant 
watchfulness, and if necessary by steru measures. 

The question of the extension of die reforms to this 
Province, to which a reference has been made in your arld- 
tfess, raises points of such great importance that I cannot 
at this moment give you any definite answer. I can only 
repeat briefly what I said on this subject in Peshawar a 
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few clays ago that the matter k receiving my earnest con¬ 
sideration and that I have paid this visit to the Prontier 
partly in order to form my own judgment in regard to it, 
I will however express the hope that while the matter is 
under discussion, nothing will occur to intensify communal 
differences and thereby possibly hamper the political deve¬ 
lopment of the Province, It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to remind you how easily disorder in this. Province may 
spread to Independent territory and there give rise to even 
more serious difficulties* 

You have referred in your address to various diree* 
lions in which your districts need help or encouragement. 
The importance of each one of these is fully recognised by 
Government as the history of the last few years has shown* 
The construction of the Drab an-Ghazni Rhel road and the 
roads connecting Hathala with Kulachi and Lakki with 
Bannu will, I hope, contribute much to the safety and con¬ 
venience of the inhabitants of these districts- Proposals for 
the extension of communications are always sympathetically 
considered by the Government of India and every off old 
is made to allot funds for carrying thorn out. The recent 
grants for Bannu and Peshawar hospitals are part of the 
policy of Government for giving grants-in-aid. for medical 
relief so far as the other demands upon the resources of the 
Government of India permit, A far reaching programme 
moreover for the extension of education is now under con¬ 
sideration of Government, and although it lias not yet been 
accepted in all its details, I can, I think, safely say that it 
will effect a considerable extension of the educational faci¬ 
lities in this Province* The construction of a bridge over 
the Indus at Kalabagh is a question which for some time 
has been under the careful consideration of the Bailway 
Board, but it has not yet been possible to devise a suitable 
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scheme, It, as moreover difficult to justify from a commer¬ 
cial point of view tke ton version of the railway to Banmi 
from a farrow to a broad gauge; but I hope Unit as con¬ 
ditions become more settled hi Wasdristan, the military 
restrictions''o:u the use of the existing railway may be re- 
moved, I can also ^it're you that your* request for a 
narrow gauge line from Dora Ismail Khan to Pom will be 
cu refidly conside red* 

I Unr that I hold opt little hope that further grants- 
of land in canal colonies will be available for the North- 
West Frontier Province, but I can assure you of my per¬ 
sona! sympathy with any practical scheme which aims at 
increasing irrigated area in your own districts. The 
preliminary survey for a canal taking off from the Indus 
at Kalabagh has been sanctioned and will be carried out tlrs 
cold weather, and if the natural difficulties of the country 
are found to render the scheme impracticable, steps wilt be 
taken to improve the existing means of irrigation so far 
as physical conditions permit. I listened with much con¬ 
cern to you r story of the difficulties with which the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Marwat Tehsil have to contend in obtaining a 
supply of drinking water* I can well realise the hardships 
'which they must suffer in the pitiless heat of the summer 
and I would gladly sec improvements made with, a view to 
their relief. The question, however, is primarily one with 
which the local authorities should deal, and’ they would be 
in a better position to fulfil this duty if the District Board 
would agree to levy the full local rate m taken in the 
Punjab. 

1 am gratified to hear of the success which has so far 
attended the embankment built to protect the city of Dura 
Ismail Kb an from the encroachments of the Indus, and I 
trust that ft will continue to withstand the attacks of that 
mighty river. It is a pleasure to find that you hate made 
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tfuch good use of the grant and loan which you received 
from tlie Government of India for this protective work, and 
I hope that an era of commercial prosperity mil quickly 
enable you to repay the loan* 

It is my earnest hope that yon whom I am addressing 
to-day will use all your authority to preserve that unity of 
purpose and endeavour between classes and communities, 
on which the progress, prosperity, and indeed the whole 
social life, of your districts depend. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I assure you of the close 
interest I take—as indeed every Viceroy must take—in all 
parts of the North-West Frontier* I am glad to have been 
brought into personal touch with so many of you, as I shall 
mow be better able to appreciate any question that may come 
before me affecting the interests of your two districts, I 
leave you now with every good wish for your progress and 
welfare, which, so far as it may lie in my power, I shall be 
constantly anxious to encourage and promote. 



ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE JIRGA AT TANK, 

II. E. the Viceroy received an address from the Maliks of the Goto her 

Mahsutl, Wana Warn- and Bbittanm Tribes at Tank on the 
31st October and delivered the following reply;— 

Maliks of the Mahsud, Warn Wazir and BhiAanni 
tribes *--It has given me the greatest pleasure to receive your 
deputations here to-day and to hear your loyal addresses 
and I accept with thanks the presents which you have so 
kindly offered to me* This visit to Waziristan and contact 
with the tribes which inhabit it has aroused in me the deep¬ 
est interest in your welfare* I note with great satisfaction 
your loyalty to Government and the endeavours of maliks 
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and tribesmen alike to co-operate with Government in 
establishing peace and prosperity throughout Wnai listan- 
1 would only urge that now that you are on such friendly 
terms with Government you should also endeavour to com¬ 
pose the tribal and private fcutki, which lead to so much 
trouble and bloodshed amongst yourselves* I can assure 
yon that I shall entertain most pleasant recollections of 
my visit here to-day and that I shall never forget you and 
the loyal reception which yon have given me* I conclude 
by wishing that all of you who are here to-day may enjoy 
long and happy lives and that the present pence and pros* 
perity which reigns in Wflziristan may daily increase and 
become more firmly established* 


BANQUET AT BA HAW ALPUK, 

Iftt November His Highness the Kawab of Bahama!pur gave a Bunqnet * 
li)26* Jjx honour of Their Excel] elides 7 visit to Iiis 8bite* In replying 

to the toast of bis health His Excellency the Ylecroy said 

Toitu Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I have long 
looked forward to the time when I should pay my first visit 
to tin Indian State and get my first taste of the hospitality 
for which Indian Princes are famous. I had heard so 
much of the spontaneous cordiality with which you, Your 
Highness, and all Prmce*s of . India have been accustomed 
to welcome the Viceroy to the States over which you 
rule that I came here with high expectations, and I may 
say at once that I have not been disappointed. On 
Lady Irwin's behalf and on my own T thank Your 
Highness most heartily for the welcome you and your 
people have extended to ns and for the kind terms in 
which Your Highness has just proposed our health* 

You have been good enough to express your pleasure 
that Bahawalpur should be the first State that I have been 







able to visit in India. I for my part am happy to have 
the opportunity, w early in my Viecroyalty, of seeing 
something of a State which is now in such an interesting 
stage of its history. It does not require mneli imagination 
to picture to oneself what the extension of the great Sutlej 
Talley project means to Bahawulpur. Anyone who lias 
seen or read descriptions of the Punjab plains as they 
existed even 35 years ago,—much of it a waterless expanse 
where harvests were scanty and villages few and far 
between—and then lets his eye dwell, as ho can to-day, 
on the emerald carpet which covers vast areas of irrigated 
land, can visualise the great future which is now opening 
out before the State of Bahawalpur. In taking its place 
us part of the great system of Punjab canal colonisation, 
your State is sharing in perhaps the most wonderful 
human effort which the world has seen towards the 
development of the resources of the earth's surface. This 
is a task which day by day calls more and more imperatively 
to the human race, and I hope that in the future of thm 
scheme Bahawalpur will play no unworthy part. You 
start with many advantages. You have had the benefit 
of the best technical knowledge of canal engineering in 
the world ; you have profited from the experience learnt 
to laboriously during the lash half century by men who 
devoted their lives to the problems of irrigation ; you 
have, in the neighbouring Punjab colonies, a standard of 
achievement which will spur you to untiring effort, 
Everything is in your favour and prosperity is assured 
if you make wise and prudent use of this great gift which 
life been vouchsafed to you* I am confident that Your 
Highness will successfully surmount the many difficult 
problems which will inevitably arise. You have just said 
that you anticipate an increase of the population of your 
State to two and a half times its present figure. That 
indeed would be a great achievement, but it can only be 
brought about if Your Highness U able resolutely to insist 
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©a a standard of administration in your State which will 
encourage colonists to take up land with confidence. X 
am pleased to hear that Your Highness lias recently sold 
twenty thousand acres at good prices—a fact which augurs 
well for the eventual success of the scheme, and I fool sure 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick, whom Your Highness lias-appointed 
as Revenue Minister, will continue to give valuable help 
and advice to you and to your officials. I can assure Your 
Highness that the Government of India lay th« greatest 
Stress on the importance of having fully experienced 
officers to carry out this work, and X need hardly offer you 
the advice that, 'by careful selection of officials at this 
juncture, you will pave the way to the ultimate prosperity 
of your canal colonies, as surely as by unwise selection, 
you wo did jeopardise the high promise of the whole? 
undertaking. 

The organisation and development of your State will 
create many new appointments, and I am glad to know 
that Your Highness is alive to the importance of this 
matter, and that the increase of general and technical 
education among your subjects is receiving your earnest 
attention. Although fox some time to come it is likely to 
he necessary to obtain suitable men from outside, for the 
higher appointments at any rate, I sympathise with Your 
Highness’ desire that the State should ultimately bo 
capable of supplying its own officers to carry on the work 
of administration. f 

X wish here to express my satisfaction that the Durbar 
by its declaration of two years ago has d Min Rely abandon¬ 
ed the system of forced labour on the canals. I have no 
doubt that Your Highness fully realised that such a 
system, apart from being economically and politically 
unsound would have certainly deterred the right class 
of colonists from leaving their homes to take up land 
in Bahawalpur. 
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Your Highness has been good enough to hope that 
Lady Irwin and I shall have an opportunity at some later 
date of visiting your State again, if we are fortunate 
enough to do so, I hope that I .shall find my exportations 
fulfilled, that in place of Choiistan we shall find a 
GtdisLm, and that Bahaw&ipur will by then be firmly 
established on the road to prosperity. 

During the next day or two we look forward to making 
a personal acquaintance with those outlying parts of your 
State which, as you say, no Viceroy has ever yet visited, 
and X can assure Your Highness that you are right in 
thinking that my chief object hi doing m is to get a better 
understanding of the administrative problems which face 
your Government and, if possible, to give a little 
encouragement to those who are entrusted with carrying 
out your policy* 


I have heard with pleasure Your Highness 7 tribute to 
the loyalty and efficiency of your Ministers and officers, 
and to the happy relations which mht between Your 
Highness and the Agent to the Governor-General, Colonel 
St. John. Earlier in your speech Your Highness referred 
to the friendship which has for so long existed between 
your State and the British Government. I Fed confident 
that those traditions of loyalty to the Crown which Your 
Highness has inherited from your ancestors will he 
maintained by you with the same scrupulous regard that 
I, its representative of the King-Emperor, shall always 
hope to have for the old engagements which have happily 
guided our mutual relations. 

In conclusion, 1 am glad to have the opportunity of 
asking this company to drink to the long life, health and 
prosperity of our host His Highness the Nawab of 
Bahawalpurx 
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SIXTH SESSION OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

H* the Viceroy presided over the Sixth Session of the 
Chamber of Princes at Delhi on the morning of the 22iul 
November a, d opened the Proceedings with the following 
Address :— 

Your Highnesses ,—I have great pleasure in welcoming 
Tour Highnesses to the Sixth Session of your Chamber. It 
is the first Session over which I have had the honour to 
preside, and I am very pleased that what J believe is a 
record number of Prince! should have been able to attend. 

I much regret that there are some whose faces I had 
hoped to see in tills Chamber, but who are no longer with 
us r . Since the Chamber last met, three of your number 
have been removed by death. His Highness the Maharaja 
of I) bar Was one who by his character had won the esteem 
of all who knew him. Death came to him early, but in 
the courage with which he awaited its approach, as in 
the whole spirit of his life, he has left behind him an 
example that many an older man might envy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh too was 
a figure well known to Your Highnesses, though latterly 
ill-health had debarred him from being present at these 
meetings. He too was a good ruler and a man of many 
friends. 

The most recent loss is that of the Nawab of Tiohara. 
A wise ruler of his State, he had taken a close interest in 
the affairs of this Chamber and during the past few sessions 
had taken considerable part in its debates. 

Your Highnesses will, I know, wish to join with mo 
in recording an expression of our deep sympathy with all 
who have been thus bereaved, and in wishing prosperity 
and happiness to those who have succeeded, to their res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

Besides these three losses through death, there have 
been two other changes in your membership. The ex? 






Maharaja Ilolkar of Indore, by vacating his gadi, ill cir- 
cumstances with which Your Highnesses are familiar, has 
thereby ceased to be a member of the Chamber. I take 
this opportunity of publicly expressing my hope and 
belief that his son, who has succeeded him, will prove 
worthy of his high position. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal is one who has 
deserved well of 'her State and of India, and who for 
nearly 25 years has devoted herself unsparingly to the 
discharge of her duties. She felt that in her son she 
had a successor capable of carrying on her great work, and 
it was in the full confidence that she was faking no rash 
step which she might afterwards regret, that she resolved 
to vacate the tnasnad in his favour. In her a great figure 
lias passed from the stage of active life, and we all wish 
her many years of happy retirement. She has much to 
give her happiness—in the memories both of her own 
long service and of her unswerving loyalty to the Crown ; 
but I think she is likely to find her most enduring- 
satisfaction in the wise government of the State by her 
successor, whom we welcome here to-day. 

As this is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honour of addressing Tour Highnesses as a body, I should 
like to give you some indication of the feelings which I 
entertain towards the Rrinces of India and their states, 
arid of the principles by which I consider our mutual 
relations should be guided. I can claim indeed something 
in the nature of a hereditary interest in the Indian States, 
as one of the best-remembered actions of my grandfather, 
as Secretary of State for India, was his approval of Bord 
Canning’s proposals for the grant of the adoption sanads 
t,o the Rulers of the principal States. But there are other 
grounds on which the Indian .States have always made to 
me a powerful and particular appeal. No one who has 
read history, and has anything of the historical sense in 
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Ills composition, can fail to be attracted by the setting of 
tradition and romance in which the picture of your families 
and States is framed. 

Moreover, if by political creed I am a Conservative, 
it is because I am convinced that none of us can hope to 
make any contribution of value to the cause of progress; 
if we seek to disregard the long evolution of history which 
has made m what we are. That process has been slow, 
often it has been painful, and often those whose work we 
can now review are seen to have wandered from the 
path they sought to follow. But the process has been 
single and continuous. And if the life of the different ages 
of man is thus indissolubly linked together into an organic 
whole, those surely are right who seek to blend just 
reverence for the past with their loftiest aspirations for 
the future. Here, again, in such a philosophy the States 
seem to stand astride the centuries, and to hold a place 
of interest peculiarly their own. 

And lastly, they appeal to me, holding firmly as I 
do the conviction that we ate all of us concerned with 
the building of a future, better and greater than the past 
or present, through which it will be brought to hirtli. In 
that sphere of this world task which lies in India, British 
India and the States over which Tour Highnesses rule are 
partners, and it ls for yon, on your side, as for British 
India on hers, to see that the structure we are building 
is sound at heart, that there are no loose stones, no internal 
flaw, which, though hidden from the outside world, may 
secretly he tending towards the weakness and ultimate 
destruction of the whole. 

f have said enough to show you some of the general 
considerations by which my mind is influenced in regard to 
the work which we hope to do together. As regards our 
official relations, I need hardly assure Your Highnesses 
that I realise to the full the sanctity and binding nature 
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e£ the treaties and sanads, and that I shall do all in my 
power to observe them. But, as Your Jliglmessas and I 
are aware, there is another aspect of our relations, and 
'.[ do not think that in practice we shall find ourselves in 
disagreement as to the proper limits of intervention. The 
general policy of Government remains, as it has been in 
the past* a policy of non-in(reference in affairs that are 
interna} to the States, It is only in extreme cases that 
the Paramount Power will intervene, and 1 can assure 
Your Highnesses that, any such action which it is ever 
thought necessary to take will be taken only after the most 
deliberate and sympathetic consideration, and with the 
greatest reluctance* Its solo purpose will be the further¬ 
ance of tiie interest, present and future, of the Indian 
States, and of the general Order of the Princes themselves* 
I offer you my cot iff deuce, and I know that I may count 
on yours ; for indeed our mutual confidence is more thar.fi 
ever necessary at this juncture of Indian political develop¬ 
ment. 

One matter of common interest, to which Your High- 
nesses attach considerable weight, has recently been receiv¬ 
ing the earnest attention of my Government. I refer to 
the claim which has been put forward by the Slates to a 
share in the customs revenues of the ffovemnient of India. 
An exhaustive examination of the claims put forward lias 
failed to reveal grounds on which relief can ho claimed 
as? a matter of right, either from the point of view of treaty 
obligations or past practice. I am nevertheless conscious 
that the situation has changed of late years and that the 
States generally, as also the Provincial Governments of 
British India, often find difficulty in meeting the demands 
for additional expenditure, which are becoming in¬ 
creasingly insistent as out of date methods of administra¬ 
tion are discarded and efforts made to keep abreast of 
modern developments. But while fully sympathising with 
Your Highness^ 1 desire for a speedy settlement of this 
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important question I feel very strongly tliat it is but 
one aspect of the many-sided problem of the political 
evolution of India and of the future relations, especially 
of the future financial relations, between the Government 
of India and the Indian States. I am only too eonscioim 
of the. difficulties which must be surmounted before that 
problem can he solved and they are engaging my anxious 
consideration. But it would manifestly be premature for 
me or my Government to commit ourselves in regard to 
this question of the customs revenues to any definite line 
of action which might seem to prejudge the larger problem 
to which T have referred. In regard to that larger problem 
I would say only I his, that I am confident that on one 
fundamental point Ibere will be no difference of opinion. 
The solution to be aimed at must be one which will tend 
to unity and not to dissidence among the various elements 
which go to make tip the Indian Empire. 

It is becoming every clay more clear that the future 
relations of the States with the Government of India arc a 
matter of the greatest moment, and 1 am anxious that this 
question should be examined with the greatest possible 
care from every point of view. I do not .suggest that any 
action is immediately necessary. But frank discussion, 
can do nothing but good and I therefore propose, for the 
consideration of Your Highnesses, that the Chamber should 
authorise the Standing Committee to hold informal talks 
with me and my advisers, whenever I think this might most 
advantageously be done. I lay emphasis on the fact that 
such conversations would be entirely informal. They 
would be merely exploratory in character and would pledge 
none of those taking part in them to any conclusions. 
Their object would he simply to clear our minds on a 
subject of great complexity and great importance, and I 
know that, they would be useful both to the States and 
to the Government of India. I, therefore, ask Your High¬ 
ness to consider 3nv proposal With care and sympathy. 
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I now wish to my a few words an the position of the 
Indian States in relation to International Oonvelpons. As 
Lord. Reading, pointed out, some of the Conventions by 
their very na tore -call for action by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment alone, but there are others that relate to matters of 
purely domestic concern. In regard to this latter class 
of Convention we can, I know, rely upon Your Highnesses* 
co-operation wherever possible, but I need hardly repeat 
his assurance that we have no intention, if I may recall 
his phrase, of * c ignoring or compromising the rights 
which are vested in the Killers of Indian States J \ 

But although in practice we anticipate that Your 
Highnesses will readily co-operate so far as it rnay be 
in your power to do so, it is manifestly desirable that there 
should he no possibility of any mis mule rat a ruling of the 
position on the part of other nations. In some eases this 
result can be obtained by means of reservations at the 
time of the signing of a convention. In others this course 
may not be practicable, and we are at present in consul¬ 
tation with His Majesty's Government with a view to 
finding a solution for tills second class of cases, 

I now wish to make an appeal to Your Highnesses on 
a matter which is of profound importance both to the 
internal administration of India and to her good name 
among the other n a lions of the world. 

Your Highnesses are aware that by her ratification of 
the Hague Opium Convention of 1912, India, like the 
other ratifying Bowers, pledged herself to the ultimate 
suppression of opium-smoking, and undertook certain 
obligations by way of the limitation and control of opium 
export. 

As a result of the Geneva Conferences in 1924 and 
1925 further agreements were made. Within five years 
effective steps are to be taken to prevent the illicit traffic 
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in raw opium from cony tit uting a serious obstacle to the 
ultimate suppression of opium-smoking, A Commission 
of the League of Nations will visit the producing countries 
at the end of that time to decide whether this obligation 
has been fulfilled, When it is considered that illicit traffic 
in exports of raw opium has been effectively suppressed, 
Hie signatories have covenanted to reduce, and within 
15 years to prohibit, the use in their own territories of 
opium for smoking. 

Although opium-smoking is luckily rare in India, we 
are greatly concerned to assist, the countries of the Far 
East to lid themselves of this social scourge. In pursu¬ 
ance of this policy, we have recently decided to reduce 
our exports of opium to the Far East, except what is re¬ 
quired for medicinal use, to a vanishing point in ten years 
time. This decision, when in full effect, will cost us two 
crones a year, and may 7 rightly rank, as an, example of 
unselfish idealism, beside the great self-denying Ordinance 
of 1913, whereby India sacrificed an annual revenue of 
£4 million sterling in the China trade. Abolition of ex¬ 
port must of course be gradual. We cannot disregard the 
interests of the cultivators and too rapid a diminution of 
exports from regulated sources of supply might only result 
in making things worse by stimulating the illicit traffic. 

Our external policy then is the gradual extinction of 
exports, our internal policy the total suppression of opium¬ 
smoking and the reduction of opium-eating to reasonable 
limits. 

It is to carry this policy into effect that your help for 
which I am now asking is essential. There arc in parti¬ 
cular tio features in certain of the States which are 
■causing us concern, the very high rate of consumption and 
the enormous stocks of old opium. In Central India, the 
consumption is eight times and in Raj |.mtana 16 times the 
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standard rate laid down by the League of Nations, while 
it is calculated, that it must take SO years to bring existing 
stocks into legitimate consumption. Consumption of old 
stocks is retarded by extensive cultivation, and you your¬ 
selves are aware that these conditions and the low price of 
opium in the States of Central India and R&J put ana furnish 
an inevitable incentive to extensive smuggling into other 
parts of India and abroad. Unless -we can effect a radical 
improvement, in these conditions, I do not sec how we can 
face with equanimity t he League of Nations Com mission 
which will visit India in a few years time. Wlmt answer 
shall we be able to give'when they charge us with failing 
to fulfil our international obligations 1 We are pledged 
to stop smuggling to foreign countries, but preventive 
measures are of little value so long as we have in our 
midst this largo reservoir of old opium, and additional 
stocks coming into being year by year owing to the absence 
of an all-India policy of production. It will be dear to 
Your Highnesses, as it is to myself, that you and the Govern¬ 
ment of India must work together in this matter. I have 
no muly-made scheme to place before this Chamber but 
the ultimate decision, whatever it may be, must be the 
product of the combined wisdom and the voluntary co¬ 
operation of the Government and the Durbars. The 
problem is world-wide, it cries out for solution and I ac¬ 
cordingly propose to invite the Durbars concerned to 
nominate delegates to an early Conference in regard to it. 
I am certain that in appealing to Your Highnesses for 
your help in this matter, I shall not appeal in vain. You 
will not Wish to he backward in associating yourselves with 
the Govemnmnt of India in this new Crusade. The Treaty 
of Versailles hy which the League of Nations was created, 
was signed by a Member of your own Order, His Highness 
.the Maher ty! of Biharur. None of yon can remain in- 
different fo any abuse of opium that may occur in your 
own territories and to the -reproach that is thereby cast 
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on India in the eyes of the world. The Rulers of India 
took their place beside us in the Great World War. I 
appeal to them to come forward and take their place beside 
us in another Great War—the war against drugs, which 
inflict damage .so baneful and insidious upon the character 
and physique of the human race. In these last few days 
we have been reminded that the poppy of Flanders Field 
lias become the emblem of remembrance of those who felt 
in the war and of hope of better things which they died 
to win for us. The poppy of India must not be allowed 
to stain the fair name of her sister-flower in Flanders. 

There is one further matter on which I appeal for 
Your Highnesses’ co-operation. As in British India so in 
Your Highnesses’ territories, the welfare of the agricul¬ 
tural population is the true basis of national prosperity. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture is now engaged in 
reviewing the difficulties which hinder advances in this 
field, and I venture to hope that the results of their en¬ 
quiry may prove of value and assistance to Your Highnesses 
as well as to British India. It is dear that as the agricul¬ 
tural problems of British India and Indian States are 
essentially the same, close collaboration will be to the 
advantage of both. The problem which I have parti¬ 
cularly in mind at this moment is the question of epidemic 
diseases of plants and cattle. We have to figFit virulent 
plant, pests and epidemics which from time to time ravage 
the eat lie population of this country. The value of our 
efforts in struggling against these attacks will he enor¬ 
mously enhanced if we work hand in hand, Province with 
Province, British India with the Indian States. I hope 
and believe that Your Highnesses will be prepared, wher¬ 
ever you may, to join forces in this field with British 
India. 


The programme before Your Highnesses at this 
Session is not a heavy one. This is in part due to the 
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f^ct that, for reasons with which Your Highnesses are 
familiar, the last Session had to be postponed until Febru¬ 
ary. The Standing Committee too found it impossible to 
convene a .meeting before May, and although they have 
performed a great deal of useful work at their two meetings 
since the last Session, the important questions which they 
have discussed have naturally called for careful and de¬ 
tailed examination. Time has thus not permitted of the 
presentation of many of the subjects now under discussion, 
but I trust, when we meet again, that it will he possible 
to place before Your Highnesses a number of interesting 
and important subjects. The Standing Committee have 
suggested that they should in future meet three times a 
year instead of twice* The suggestion is a sound one and 
. will, I believe, facilitate the speedy despatch of business. 


I have already referred to some subjects connected 
with the League of Nations, and it is becoming an annual 
feature of your Sessions that we should listen to a report 
from a Member of Your Order selected, to attend its annuat 
Assembly. These reports, as my predecessor Remarked 
last year, are unique both in interest and character .‘and 
they mark in an emphatic manner the intimate association 
of Yotir Highnesses with all that concerns India as a 
nation and as a partner in the Empire. This year we had 
in Ills Highness the Maharaja of Ifapurthala a repre¬ 
sentative, whose wide himrledge of Western Nations and 
of the life of Europe no less than his mastery, of the French 
language ga\o him ,aii equipment of particular value for 
his task, and we shall listen with special interest to his 
'report/. The recent Assembly Iras been noteworthy for 
tlie admission of Germany to the comity of nations and 
has thereby marked an important advance towards true 
peace, without which our hope of world recovery must be 
. as illusory as the distant mirage. 
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I regret very much that it was not possible this year 
to invite a Member of Your Order to represent India at 
the Imperial Conference. The circumstances of this 
•year's Conference were however in some ways peculiar. 
The Secretary of State decided that he would himself load 
the Delegation and he selected an English official of the* 
Indian Civil Service to accompany hi in as economic expert* 
In view of the fact that the Agenda related so largely to com¬ 
mercial questions. This left one place only to fed filled by 
someone who was not an official, and it was felt that in 
tin*sc circumstances the place should go rather to a repre¬ 
sentative drawn from British India than to one drawn from 
the States, 

As Your Highnesses ai-e aware, the principles of 
selection have not been reduced to rules, and no under¬ 
taking has been given either to the States or to British 
India in regard to the composition of the Delegations. But 
in the past the advantages of ejecting a Ruling Prince 
as one of the representatives of India have been fully 
realised, and T can assure Your Highnesses that I hope, 
except when conditions similar or analogous to those of 
this year may prevail, that it will be possible for India to 
have tiie benefit of the personal co-operation of one of the 
Princes 1 Order, 


The question of tours and visits abroad was recently 
discussed both in the Standing Committee and in the 
Chamber, and Your Higlin esses will remember that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner informed you of the 
decision reached. His Highness mentioned that the offi¬ 
ciating Political Secretary, Colonel Patterson, had placed 
it on record that there was no intention of imposing any 
restrictions on the movements of Ealing Princes, and 
added that it was on this distinct understanding that the 
Standing Committee had agreed to the insertion of a 
clause inviting Ruling Princes to give the Government of 
India information regarding their proposed tours. Colonel 






Patterson’s 'assurance was a statement of the general 
principle, to which the Government of India intend to 
adhere. Bat I have little doubt that you will, your* 
selves appreciate that the general principle i* one which 
in particular eases might work prejudicially, Cases do 
arise-— though Jmppily not very often —m whieli frequent 
and prolonged absences may weaken adup nitration and 
gravely affect, finance. In such cases, Government would 
fail in. its plain duty, — as? I hope Your Highnesses will 
recognise—if it did not offer advice it a Baler, who per¬ 
haps merely f^phi the fcLouglifelessajf^ of youth and -the 
absence of single-minded counsellors was joop<uviisj,Mg the 
true interests both of himself and of his State. 

Your Highnesses will recollect that at the Session 
Yuild in November Xi)24 His late Highness the Malm raja 
Seindia of Gwalior moved a Resolution that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should accept the following principles in 
connection with Minority Administration ; firstly, that no 
Ruler should be expected to decide one way or Ihe other 
m regal'd to important matters on the assumption of 
powers, and, secondly^ 'that no Ruler should ordinarily 
until seven years after the assumption of powers be called 
upon to commit himself irrevocably in regard to any im¬ 
portant measures taken during his minority. 

This Resolution was carried and my predecessor 
undertook that It should receive the careful consideration 
which it desemvk In accordance with this promise the 
lorm.-i of dm Resolution have .since been subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny. My predecessor and I have given full weight 
to the importance which Your Highnesses attach to the 
principles imderlyuig it, hut the conclusion at which Lord 
Reading arrived, and in which, subject to anything further 
that Your Highnesses might wish to urge, I concur, is that 
the matter is one 'which is hardly susceptible of regulation 
hy literal rules. Your Highnesses may however, I think, 
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eafely trust the Government of India to make no imrca- 
somible or improper me of any Influence they may have 
over a young and inexperienced Euler. 

To dr Highnesses were informed last year that, i n 
jiursuancq of the policy of simplifying, as far as possible, 
the political relations between the Government of India 
and the States, although it was not practicable to abolish 
the post of the Agent to the Governor-General, Raj put an a, 
it might be possible to create a tew Second Class Residency 
with its Headquarters at Bharatpur for the conduct of 
relations; with the States of Alwar, Bharat pur, Dholpur, 
Jh ala war, Karauli and Kotuh. The change wax however 
to be conditional upon the wishes of the Princes concerned, 
and it has since been ascertained that th*r scheme, in the 
form in which the Government of India proposed to give 
effect to it, does not commend itself to all the Princes con¬ 
cerned. We have therefore decided that for the present, 
at any rate, the existing arrangement should continue* 

I should like to mention one further matter to which 
I attach importance. My Government have for some time 
been examining the problem of the future of the Chiefs* 
Colleges. These Colleges, which owe so much to the 
liberality of Your Highnesses, have in the past played a 
part in the education of the Princes and their nobles the 
value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate, and 
I should bo reluctant to admit that the future is likely 
to see the sphere of their utility circumscribed. Like every 
institution however their popularity is liable to flood na¬ 
tions, and in recent limes there has been a falling off in 
attendance and some feeling of uneasiness as to what the 
years to come may hold in store. The causes of this must 
ho sought, I think, not in toy inherent defect in the system 
itself, but in certain administrative difficulties that have 
arisen. There is a very natural desire on the pari of 
Your Highness to enjoy a larger share in the control of 
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the Governing. Bodies, and that the Governing Bodies 
themselves should exercise a larger measure df autonomy 
in the management of the Colleges and tl\e appointment 
of the staff. There is also an apprehension that the Gov¬ 
ernment grants, upon which the Colleges so largely depend, 
subject as they are to the vote of a popularly elected body, 
are not entirely secured. We are anxiously considering 
whether it is possible to devise means whereby these diffo 
c id ties may hr overcome and the. Colleges placed on a 
firm footing. The problem was discussed last January by 
a Conference which some of Your Highnesses attended, 
and certain resolutions were passed. These are being 
further examined, andT hope that it will be possible befoi’C 
long to formulate definite proposals.*. Believing as I do 
in the paramount importance of the Colleges I feel I can 
safely count upon the support of Your Highnesses in any 
measures designed to preserve and improve them. 

It will be Your Highnesses 5 duty to elect a Chancellor 
and Standing Committee for the next year. Your High¬ 
nesses will, I know, wish to acknowledge the ungrudging 
and conscientious manner in which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala has performed the responsible duties 
Of Chancellor during the past ten mouths. I have myself 
' had ample opportunity of observing with what care he 
attends to the Chamber ’s work arid interests. Important % 

engagements and absence.from India have unfortunately 
rendered it Impossible for some members, of the Standing 
Committee to attend .its meetings, but those who have 
done so Have devoted themselves unsparingly to furthering 
the best interests of your Order, arid have earned our 
gratitude for the valuable advice they have tendered. 

It only remains for roe to express to Your Highnesses . 
the pleasure with which. I look forward to the common 
' deliberations which I, as representative of His Majesty 
tlic Ring-Emperor, and you, as Rulers of the great States 
LfJPSY 13 
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of India, shall hold together during the years of my 
Viceroyalty. These years promise to be a critical period 
in the history of British India and will have their neces¬ 
sary re-action on the Indian States, 1 am glad to think 
that, in any question which may arise regarding the future? 
of your States, I shall have the benefit of the counsel of 
Bus Chamber. I, for my part, shall always welcome any 
view, however different from my own, which is honest ly 
held and candidly expressed. In return I offer you my 
whole-hearted assistance in settling, to our mutual satis¬ 
faction, any problems that may arise, anel in promoting 
the real welfare of the Indian States, which occupy so im¬ 
portant a place in the life of India. 


ADDREgp TO THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 


Sth December 

im. 


H. Eh the Viceroy opened the General Meeting of the 
A&soctated Chamber^ of Commerce at Cawnpore on the 6th 
December with the following Address ;—- 


Mr. Taylor and (rcntlcmen^l have to thank yon 
all for the very kind welcome you have given me, and I 
am very pleased that this conference should have afforded 
me the opportunity of renewing an earlier acquaintance* 
with Cawnpore. I need hardly say that T very highly 
value the privilege of meeting here represerttatives of 
Oh ambers of Commerce from every part of this great 
country. Your agenda paper contains important subjects*, 
and you may rest assured that my Government, like that 
of my predecessors, will pay careful attention to the results 
of your deliberations. At your meeting last year Lord 
Reading brought all his groat experience to a review of 
the course of trade and industry in India during the period 
of Lis Viceroyalty. Some day I may follow his example, 
but my task to-day is more restricted, and I propose to 
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confine myself to saying something on & few of the sub* 
jeets which claim our immediate interest, 

I must so far conform to precedent as to refer brief]/ 
to the present state of Indian trade. 

Last year trade was good, though it did not reach the 
record figures of 1924-25. But when all allowance has 
been made for increased prices it is satisfactory to know 
that our export trade has regained its pre-war volume. It 
is our import trade that lags behind. In the current year 
Trade has so far not been favourable. Imports indeed are 
slightly up compared with last year, but exports are down 
in the first six months of this year by 36 erores compared 
with last year and by It) erores compared with the year 
before. The main decrease has occurred in the value of 
exports of raw cotton and the cause must be sought in the 
disorganisation of prices attendant on the announcement 
of the huge cotton crop in the United States of America* 
This year moreover the cotton crop is later than usual* 
But the most recent Railway traffic returns indicate a 
beginning of the usual cold weather activity and by the 
end of the year I hope that we may lmv© seen a recovery 
in our export trade. 

Of particular industries, I must refer first to the great 
cotton mill industry of India. It is passing through a time 
of great difficulty, especially in Bombay. 1 do not here 
attempt to diagnose the causes of this depression, or in any 
way to anticipate the report of the Tariff Board which is 
now engaged on its investigation. The great American 
cotton crop, which I have already mentioned, must for a 
time of course acid gravely to the anxieties of the industry. 
But we may hope that once prices of cotton and, therefore* 
of yarn and cloth have stabilised themselves* a steady 
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period of rising prices will follow, which will restore the 
mills to a happier state* 

The jute industry too has had its troubles in the past 
few months, but its portion is so strong that in my view 
it can be no long time before the industry is again moving 
along the road of assured prosperity. Tea is doing well, 
and I am glad to note that the coal trade has made an 
advance in recent months which I hope will prove to be 
more than the temporary reaction of the prolonged coal 
stoppage in Great: Britain, 

In Imperial commerce, as in Imperial politics, India 
has a definite and important place to take. You .no doubt 
read what the Maharajadhiraja of Buret wan said in his 
opening speech at the recent Imperial Conference, ibaf we 
are anxious to see a development of trade between India 
and every part of the Empire, because we believe that on 
every ground a development of mutual knowledge in the 
different parts of the Empire is vital, and that the best 
hope of this lies in the development of trade relations. I 
note therefore with some regret that the proportion of otir 
import trade coming from England is on the decline, while 
the figures show that our trade with the Dominions is 
stationary. But many influences, private atid public, are 
at work to remedy this state of affairs. The recent visits 
of the (South African deputation to India, of Sir 
T, Vijayaragkavaeharya to Canada, and our own repre¬ 
sentatives on the Empire Parliamentary Delegation to 
Australia- are all helping ni flic right direction, and stimu¬ 
lating the closer Imperial intercourse that we desire. Wo 
ourselves have derived great benefit from the work of'our 
Indian Trade Commissioner hi London, and if any Domi¬ 
nion or Colony wishes at any time to send a Trade Agent 
to India, it may rest assured that we shall do all that lies 
In our power to assist anti facilitate his work. 
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It is natural at this point to ask what Government 
can do to strengthen commercial development in India, 
Much of course has already been dene, J can, in the first 
place, hardly exaggerate the importance of the work which 
the Royal Com mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
has just completed. India owes a great debt of gratitude 
to that able and distinguished body of Conmnsskuiers for 
the thoroughness of tlioir enquiry and for the lucidity 
with which this Intricate subject has been presented in 
their Report. My Government Is at present considering 
the legislation, necessary to give effect to their recom¬ 
mendations, which will be introduced in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature during the forthcoming session in Delhi, 

The Report concerns most vitally the trade and com¬ 
merce of this great country and the future development 
of credit and of banking facilities whieh are so essential 
to its prosperity. The recommendation of the Commission 
finally to stabilise the rupee at a point which is now fully 
justified by the experience of the last two years was 
designed to remove one of the most cogent causes of un¬ 
certainty and dislocation which are always inimical to 
sound commercial progress ; while the acceptance of a 
Gold Standard on the lines proposed will mean the attain¬ 
ment by India of the goal for which she has been striving 
for the last generation and the consolidation of her position 
amongst the great commercial nations of the world. The 
creation of a Reserve Rank endowed with most important 
functions will concentrate m the hands of one authority, 
in the closest touch with the agricultural, commercial and 
industrial interests of India, the management of both 
Currency and credit which have hitherto been divorced. 
I am very confident that on such foundations will be rebuilt 
an enduring system of finance to the great advantage of 
India's prosperity, and I earnestly hone that the discus- 
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fiion of these pro Mom s will proceed in an atmosphere oi 
wide judgment and calm reason. 

During Lord Reading** Vieeroyalty too India took 
the first step in the direction of a discriminating 'policy 
of protect ion. That raises a large question on which there 
would here probably be some division of opinion; and I am 
not here to raise more controversy than 1 can help* The 
policy has been formally adopted by the Government of 
India with the assent of the Indian Legislature, and I 
hope you will agree that it is being wisely and prudently 
applied. The Government i think can justly claim that 
by this policy it has saved the steed industry in India from 
<? n ti n ction an d that it has great ly benehted 1 he pa per 
industry. The Steel Bill which is to be submitted next 
session will give the Legislature and the public an oppor¬ 
tunity for assessing the results of three years 3 experience 
of this policy. But I may make one point now. One of 
the main objections taken to the policy of protecting the 
steel industry in India was that it would reduce imports 
and thcrefion would in all probability diminish India-a 
capacity to sell her prod nets abroad. Results have falsi- 
lied this prophecy. ■ The-consumption of steel is rapidly 
increasing. Apart from the large production in India, 
Imports arc now 14 per cent, above the pre-war figure, and 
we can safely say therefore that, m this respeef India is 
not groaning under the burden of protection. The reports 
moreover of the Tariff Board, whether they lead to action 
by Government or not, can hardly fail to he of great value 
to the industry concerned. This is perhaps the appro¬ 
priate point at which to express the gratitude which Indian 
industry must feel to Sir Charles limes. One of the. great 
achievements of a remarkable term of office has been the 
success with which he has guided the demand for protec¬ 
tion on reasonable and effective lines, and I regret deeply 
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that I am soon to lose the benefit of Ids judgment and 
advice. 

The Government of India still receive complaints 
about the adulteration and bad quality of certain Indian 
produce. The subject has frequently been discussed with 
Chambers of Commerce, and it has usually been claimed 
on the one hand that it is not the business of Government 
to interfere, and on the other that the trade concerned 
cannot, or will not, set its bouse in order. Barely there¬ 
fore is anything done. In the case of coal, Government 
stepped in and established a Goal Grading Board, but they 
did so because the need for action was urgent and on the 
understanding that as soon as possible the coal industry 
would organise itself and assume oversight of the Board, 
In another case, that of Indian wheat, importers in 
England insisted on definite standards of quality. But 
these two cases are exceptions and I suspect that the real 
remedy lies in efficient organisation by the trade itself— 
organisation aimed at maintaining quality and therefore 
also of value and price. I am convinced that India would 
benefit enormously by the higher prices which her goods 
would command if guarantees as to quality could be given 
by an authoritati ve body. This certainly applies to lades 
and skins, to hemp and tobacco, The Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation has shown how a trade can benefit by organising 
itself, and it might be worth while for other trades to eon* 
aider whether they should not adopt the same line of policy 
and develop some corporate body in India capable of 
negotiating on equal terms with foreign Associations of 
importers. Funds would, of. course, be required. The 
Tea Association has provided itself with funds by means 
of the Indian tea cess-—a very small cess imposed on tea 
exported from India, The cess is collected by the Customs 
Officers and the profits of it are handed over to the Indian 
Tea Association. Similar cases exist hi the ease of I&e 
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and cotton. The Government of course must he e a refill 
about multiplying cesses of this kind, and they have to 
see that an intolerable burden is not placed on their Cus¬ 
toms Officers. It. is also essential that the cess should bo 
small and should not encroach in any way upon the Gov¬ 
ernment's own field of taxation. Hut provided these two 
conditions arc fulfilled I see no reason why this system 
of small cesses might not he expanded with advantage, 
and I can safely promise that if any trade organises itself 
in the way I have suggested and then applies to Govern¬ 
ment to collect for it a smalt cess upon its own prod nets 
when exported from the country, its proposals will meet 
with careful and sympathetic consideration from Govern- 
ment 

It has also been shown how Government can assist 
the commercial development of India’s resources by the 
Forest Research work which it has carried on for some 
years. It is perhaps dangerous for a layman to suggest 
to commercial men the directions in which they might 
profitably extend their activities, hut I have been much 
s'rhck by the remarkable results obtained by the scientific 
and artificial seasoning of timber, .if it is true that 
science-in seven weeks can herd accomplish what nature 
takes seven years to do, it would seem to offer a great field 
for conunema) development, 

1 have left to the last what I regard as the Govern- 
moot s first and most important duty to its industry and 
commerce in this country. , 1 mean the development of * 
communications. And here I am happy to say that 1 
believe' that we arc oh t he Cve of-great expansion I need 
not refer at length to the Railways, fm, are all familiar 
with tlm progress that has been made in the h#t few years 
and with the programme of new construction which is 
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flow being worked out. For the moment of course Kail- 
ways are suffering from that slump of trade to which I 
have already referred. But thanks to reform which was 
accepted by the Legislature in 1924, both the Railways 
and Sir Basil Blackett can face the future with com¬ 
parative confidence. 

I recently noticed a repetition in the Press of the old 
charge that Indian Railways arc based on the ports as 
part of a conservative policy of exploiting India for the 
benefit of the foreigner. I do not think that I need take 
the charge too seriously in a meeting of this kind and in a 
place like Cawnpore. Indeed, Mr. Taylor in his speech 
sighed for the day when Cawnpore would be connected 
with direct railway communication with Karachi on the 
west coast and Vizagapatatn on the ether. The big trunk 
railways are inevitably based on ports, for they naturally 
followed the old trade routes down to the important trade 
centres of India. They were, in fact, correctly designed 
to bring the “ mofussil ”, as Mr. Taylor called it, into 
contact with wider markets overseas, and to enrich the 
Indian cultivator, who after all is the backbone of nil 
Indian commerce, by securing for him better and steadier 
prices for his produce by lowering the cost of his imported 
necessities. The Railway Board's policy now is to fill in 
the web by cross lines between flic trunk railways, and to 
provide for the movements of internal trade, which is, of 
course, of far greater value to the railways than external 
trade. For I believe that for every acre of land in India 
which produces crops for export, ten produce crops for 
local consumption. 

Though the subject is one of the first importance, I 
do not propose to say much on the question of the Improve¬ 
ment of our Indian roads. There can bo no doubt that 
the expansion and improvement of Indian roads will 
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greatly assist development in various directions, and 1 
ahall await with interest the result of your discussion^ on 
the proposed Central Road Board* 

In regard to harbour development in India, I should 
like to acknowledge the. forward policy which has been 
pursued by the Commissioners of the chief ports pf India* 
Great strides are being made, but an essential quality of 
ports m that they should be cheap, and the Government 
]i$S, to this end, been paying attention to the development 
of the smaller ports with the object of keeping the scale .of 
charges down. At Vizagapatam I am told that the new 
dredger ought to arrive very soon, and I hope that this 
new port will be open to traffic in three or four years* 
tin jo; Concurrently with the construction of the port, we 
are building a railway from Raipur to Vizi anagram which 
will open up valuable hinterland. We may expect 
Vissagapatam to become the manganese port of India and 
also the port of the Central Provinces. A new dredger 
has just begun work on the liar at Cochin, and hero again 
.with the assistance of the Cochin and Travancore Govern¬ 
ments we hope before very long to develop a new and use¬ 
ful port on Ihe west coast* Finally, the improvements in 
progress at the port of Chittagong should be of consider* 
able benefit to the tea and jute trades* 

As Lord Reading foreshadowed last year, it has now 
been decided to transfer all mercantile marine matters -md 
the administration of the Shipping Acts from Local Gov¬ 
ernments to the direct control of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, which will be advised 
by an adequate technical staff The first step will be the 
transfer of lighthouse administration. A Bill, on which 
the Chambers of Commerce have recently been consulted, 
is in course of preparation, and I hope, that the Govern* 
meat will be able to introduce it in the Assembly during 
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1 Jig next Session. Then win follow a Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Ship]nog Act so m to vest statutory 
power in the Governor-General instead of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments, There renin ins the question of the control of 
major ports. Major ports, as you are aware, are a central 
subject, and we have considered wither we should not 
bring them under the direct statutory control of the 
Central Government instead of leaving them to the agency 
control of Local Governments, This, however> is a more 
complicated matter. It will not he possible for the Central 
Government to exercise the detailed statutory control over 
distant ports xvhieh is now exercised by Local Govern- 
meats'. The considerable widening of the powers of Port 
Trusts which would bo a necessary preliminary to centrali¬ 
sation, would require careful legislation, and we have de¬ 
cided to gain experience of the direct administration of 
■shipping matters before taking further steps to centralise 
the supervision of the major ports. 

Of equal importance to Indian shipping is the ques¬ 
tion of its pej$onrieli There has for some time been a very 
natural desire on the part of Indians to take a greater 
part in the transport systems of their Country, The Gov¬ 
ernment has accordingly decided to establish, a training 
ship at Karachi next year, and the Board of Trade have 
agreed to recognise xlie course, on the same footing m the 
Nautical Colleges in England, for the purposes of certifi¬ 
cates of competency. It is however no use training Indians 
in this way tinless they hwm n -career open to them. I 
hope therefore that British Shipping Companies will co¬ 
operate to make the training ship a success by giving T:ur 
opportunity of employment to Indian cadets, 

I ought perhaps to say something in regard to our 
project for the establishment of wireless communication 
between India and the United Kingdom, A license to 
establish and main tain Duplex A\ r ire less communication 
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between India afrd the United Kingdom on tie ** Beam 
System M was granted to the Indian Radio Telegraph Com¬ 
pany in February 1025, There has been some delay in 
inaugurating this service. The Apparatus and plant were 
held up by the genera! strike in England, and some reeon- 
>sf ru(d ion ol the 'Distribution portion of the building® 
Was found to be pessary as a result of experience gaiueti 
by the Company in Working the system between Canada 
and the Unified Kingdom, But matters are well advanced 
and it is expected that this service? will be established and 
opened to public traffic very early next year. Nor has 
internal wireless communication been overlooked. A 
license to establish two large wireless stations for broad¬ 
casting has been granted to an Indian Company—one 
station to be established in the vicinity of Bombay and 
tlie other near Calcutta, and by the end of next year, if 
all goes well, India should have Us own broadcasting 
stations at work. It is not necessary for me to emphasise 
the possibilities for India that lie in the extension across 
her wide and scattered spaces of this mysterious mastery 
oi Nature, 

I have Mi to the end what Is to tue perhaps most 
interesting—the subject of aviation. My Government have 
ree.i ntly authorised the publication of art important memo¬ 
randum by the Indian Air Board on the subject of civil 
aviation in India, As the Board poitit out, the time has 
now arrived when this country must face the problem 
Inherent in the introduction of a. Hew means of transport. 
The Air Board have given weighty reasons in favour of a 
forward policy in this matter, but thd Government of India 
liave not yet reached final conclusions on all points raised 
in the report. The whole subject is now under correspond^ 
mice with TTis Majesty ? sf Govern mem, who have beep 
asked to depute an officer from the Air Ministry with 
recent experience of the development of aviation in Europe, 
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to not m our advisor hi the matter. The scheme m not 
however—if you will forgive the expression—simply * { in 
the air The Air Ministry mean business and the pro¬ 
gram me which they have set. for themselves is taking shape 
according to well-laid plans. An aeroplane service from 
Cairo to Karachi is to be opened in January, when Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for Air, will make 
The fiist trip, and it is hoped that by April next a regular 
service will be inaugurated. This is an achievement which 
even a few years ago would have seemed fantastic* and 
Sir Samuel Moare will step from his aeroplane, a second 
Vasco da Gama, after a mere three days' flight from Cairo* 
When the service is in running order, it will he possible 
to lunch in Cairo on Wednesday and have tea at Karachi 
on Saturday, Such a service must almost inevitably result 
in proposals for extension across India, as also for deve¬ 
lopments in other directions. Its influence on the lives 
of business imn and others is obvious enough. In 
Australia, where there are three thousand mi his of civil 
aviation routes, the air service has created trade between 
places where none existed before and has become an in¬ 
tegral part of the lives of the inhabitants. As the air, m 
Us new aspect as a means of communication, penetrates 
more and more into one's familiar thought, the reactions 
upon every side of life are bound to be tremendous. 


1 olitics, business, individual ideas and international 
relations will all feel the effect of a, movement which fur¬ 
ther annihilates distance, and revises the geography on 
which so much of rhe world's historical evolution has 
depended* India by her position is bound to be a main 
link in the air chain from Europe both to Australia and 
the Ear and if, behoves us therefore to be ready, in 
spdeiof inevitable obstacles, to take "our fair share h> the 
business of harnessing the air for civil purposes. Tim 
mil ado of to-day is the commonplace of to-morrow, mid 
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before many years arc "gone, I hazard the prophecy that 
the air will have gone far to supplement, if not hi some 
measure to supplant, the pea as a highway of Imperial 
uo m Hi u 11 i ea t io a s» 

I thank you again j gentlemen., for the manner in whieh 
yon have received me here to-day. The Government of 
India will always welcome the advice of your Chamfer 
and I am glad to bo able to give you an assn ranee that, if 
he is willing to serve, the Association will again be repro 
rented in the Legislature hy the nomination of your circled 
represeniative to a seal in the Assembly. I eon only 
assure you in conclusion how greatly I have appreciated 
the occasion oE meeting those who play a part so im¬ 
portant in the commercial life of India, 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE CAWNPOEE MUNI¬ 
CIPALITY AND OAWNPOKE DISTRICT BOARD. 
fith.Dftcenibw H* E. tin 1 Viceroy received a joint address from the Cartel- 
i h J~ 0 . poro Municipality and Cinvnpore District Beard at Cawnpore 
4 on the Gtci December and replied as follows:— 

Gentlemens —I thank y ou much for the cordial wel- 
come you have jointly extended to Lady Irwin and myself 
and for the casket* in which you have been good enough to 
enclose the addresses you have re td, I am happy to avail 
myself of tins early opportunity of becoming aeqiiaiixt^t 
with your city, and with Uu district in which it lias* Oawu- 
pore is one of the names in India, outside the Presidency 
towns, best known to the world in general, and though its* 
historical associations are never likely to be An-gotten, it 
is on its position as a centre of industrial enterprise that 
its fame now mainly rests. In this advance, the develop* 
, maiit of the surrounding countryside must have played an 
important part. 

The members of the Municipal Board have been good 
enough to say at the opening of their address that thisocca-* 
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■si on h no mere formality, My pleasure in reiving ii 
no leas genuine. And 1 shook] like to fake this oppor¬ 
tunity of thaiikinjg through you the genqfeiil body of Cawn* 
phre citizens who have dono. uo much by decoration of 
streets and illiimiuatioii of buildings to shew mo 
your city to the best advantage. Despite the short time 
since my arrival in India, I have been fortunate enough to 
have received address from local bodies in many different 
parts of India, I greatly appreciate these occasions of 
meeting those serving on local bodies, for by this means l 
am brought close to the realities of eyery-day life in India, 
and may see for my self some of the difficulties you have to 
face, and the quest dm* which you have to solve. 

The Municipal address has given me a full picture of 
ihe members * activities. Charged with the oversight; o f 
an industrial town with a large and closely settled popula¬ 
tion, they are called upon to make special efforts, and they 
hive much cause for satisfaction in what they have alre$*iy 
boon able to achieve. T understand that the water-work:* 
reorganisation scheme was under taken from the Municipal 
Board’s own resources, and t congratulate them, on their 
energy and initiative. Good drainage is second only in 
importance to a pure water-supply, and this applies par¬ 
ticularly to a city of this si#e and population, Members 
will not forget that in such matters they have a dual obli¬ 
gation, both r to provide the necessary system and to educate 
the more backward of the population to take proper ad¬ 
vantage of it, lest the misplaced conservatism of a few 
should imperil the good health of all. 

Stress has been laid on the overcrowding in the town, 
and on the lack of housing accommodation. Elsewhere, t 
have pleaded for the ideal of providing every citizen, how¬ 
ever humble, with a house that may be in a real sense a 
borne. I believe that you are fully alive to the funda¬ 
mental importance of Housing improvement, for 1 note 
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that yuu are rightly disturbed at the high death rate which 
prevails in your city. The figure for infantile mortality, 
standing at 420 per thousand, is, 1 am told, the highest in 
the Province, and must be a source of perpetual anxiety 
both, to those charged with the city's administration, and 
those whose need for labour in their industrial under takings 
is responsible for this congestion of human habitation. It 
is startling to think that this figure is more than six times 
the Infantile death rate in London, where the rate is now 
only 68 per 1,000 and will, it is believed, be in future even 
lower if the hopes of health reformers may be realised. The 
rapid growth of. your population and the stringency conse¬ 
quent upon trade depression have made it difficult to do as 
much as might otherwise have been possible. I fully recog¬ 
nise too that as administrators we may not be able quickly 
or easily to transform existing conditions into such as the 
needs of health or oiir own ideas would dictate. At the 
same time wo all need ever to be on our guard against tack 
acquiescence in conditions which are not only hostile to, 
but incompatible with, the elementary necessities of decent 
tinman life. 

Reformers have been wont to speak of the “ divine d{s* 
content ri which might rightly influence the minds of the 
less fortunate classes of our follow-brings. It is perhaps 
more right to emphasise how greatly the approach to better 
things depends upon the divine discontent which the well- 
to-do should feel at the prevalence of conditions by which 
a constant reproach is silently laid at tho door of their 
society and social system. 

I know that tho large manufacturing firms have initi¬ 
ated valuable work m y the field of child welfare, of 
which Lady Irwin and l have been pleased to have the 
chance of seeing something to-day. Her Excellency aLo 
visited this morning the two welfare centres in the city. 
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She tells me that she was much interested in all she saw* 
but says that she lias little doubt that they could do still 
more useful work, if it was possible for them to be eon- 
due ted in larger quarters* We both hope that this work 
will receive the constant support and sympathy of your 
Board* 1 would also hope that other large commercial in¬ 
terests here md elsewhere will follow the good example, of 
the best employers in providing decent dwellings for their 
work-people. Public opinion will not to-day hold those 
who employ labour absolved from responsibility for the 
way in which that labour has to live- 

in all bits biess, labour is an important item, in the cost 
of production, by which the profit or loss of any enterprise 
will be determined. But we can never afford to regard it 
merely in its impmsonal character of a ledger entry. For 
men are human beings before they are labourers, and those 
who use their labour arc morally bound to assist them to 
live as human beings* 

l trust therefore that those who are confronted by this 
problem both from the side of administration and from 
that of industrial employment will continue to work to¬ 
gether for the steady amelioration o£ matters with widen 
they are alike concerned, 

I may refer in this connexion to your request for a 
reconsideration of the proposal to include a part of the 
Cantonment area. That scheme was dropped not because 
the Government of India refused, as has been suggested, to 
approve the proposal, but because insufficient funds were 
forthcoming to meet the eompeiisatioii necessary for the 
buildings and lands to be acquired from the Cantonment, 

I note the expression of your desire to secure greater 
freedom from the control of Government in your local 
-affairs, particularly on flic financial side* I need hardly 
LGPSV IB 
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remind yon, getitlemeii, that Local Self-Gavermnent is now 
a subject, and 1 be department is conducted by 

;! Minister, o is respemsi h lo to tlle Ijc gis 1 at u re# T1\rougli 
t h c m cult h - pi ee e o f tl irir M e n j b er in 1 h e (? o unci I, the p e op J u 
themselves can decide the degree of control which should 
be properly maintained over the local bodies. Their miuc 
dv y if they consider one m needed, lies in their own 
hands. Speaking from a Western experience, I see at 
present little cause for complaint, A student; iff Knglish 
Local Seli'-Goveraxtcnt will find that in England substan¬ 
tial control remains lit the bauds of the central authority, & 
control which recent events there have shown to be no for¬ 
mality. At the same time I cone nr in the opinion that m 
those matters it is speaking generally desirable for the 
people themselves to work out their destiny according to 
the experience they have gained and you can rely on mo 
always to give a most sympathetic consideration to their 
expressed wishes should the occasion arise. 

1 am particularly ghkl to receive an address from the 
members of the Oav/.unore District Board also on this occa¬ 
sion,, if only that I have this chance to assure them that 
though 1 may spend most of my visit in Cawnpore itself, 
the Internes of the rural population arc always in my mind. 
Fro m the brief .experience gained in personal study of the 
village life of India, I am beginning 1 to realise a Tittle of 
the manifold demands on the resources* of a District Board, 
Success in this field too docs not mean any diminution of 
effort; rather the increased development of a district cre¬ 
tails added responsibilities. 

I sec, from the short account of the various sides of 
the District Board work, that these responsibilities arc 
Oping tackled manfully. It is easy enough to say what 
should be done, but it is a far harder task to provide the* 
m$m to carry these beneficent schemes into action. All 
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adminbd ration the world over is feeling every day the gull 
between what they would do, and what' their remma 
allow them te do. It is therefore refreshing to hear that' 
the Board ‘ims* decided that in order to gain added bene lit* 
they must ask’ their local tax-payers to provide them with 
tnorc money. 1 congratulate the members on the sense of 
responsibility which they have displayed. Too often. .1 
fear, local bodies shirk the odium they may incur in tint 
minds of small men by calling upon their electors to open 
their purses. Crying needs thus go unheeded, and often' 
result in a far larger outlay in the end. 

You have touched upon severjd aspects of the. Board's 
work, on some of which I should like to make a few obser¬ 
vations. 

I welcome in your address the expression of your da- 
sire to take steps to the end that medical aid should reach 
even the most distant village. The question of public health 
provision is vastly more difficult i4 scattered districts than 
in til 1 . 1 centres of population—lor, in addition to linanee, 
you have to overcome the obstacles of finding suitable stair, 
and of organising and giving adequate supervision to their 
work. I am satisfied that there are few directions in which 
there; is more Useful work to be done, and I hope you will 
continue to give it an important place m your programme 
of development. 

Conditions irt India and the natural conservatism of 
the tiller of the soil have made the progress of education 
slow; yet 1 need not stress the fact that, the chances of the 
success of any schemes for tie improvement of agriculture 
in Indie will vary according to the standard of education 
among the, agriculturists themselves. I note with pleasure 
the Board’s record in this respect, and 1 do not doubt that, 
the work of the industrial schools is facilitated by having 
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an industrial centre in the district. I especially eongratu- 
late yon upon your wisdom in attempting to associate edu¬ 
cation with the eyery-tUy life of those Who attend your 
schools, and to balance the intellect: mil training you give 
by useful practical instruction. 

On the side of animal husbandry, 1 was especially in* 
forested to hear of the experiment in dLfnhuPug imported 
livestock to improve the local breed of cattle I siiall not 
be surprised to find that recommendations for the improve¬ 
ment ot India’s livestock will be amongst those most Strong¬ 
ly pressed by the Koval Commission on Agriculture 
when the report comes to be written, I trust the Board 
will be aide to continue and strengthen this form of its 
activities. 


I hope too that the necessity for good communications 
will not be overlooked. I loads arc the arteries along which 
the life blood of a district flows, and the state of their: roads 
as one of the outward evidences by which the efficiency of 
a District Board may be judged. 


In ■lonelpsicm I wish to say that I have noted widi 
considerable pleasure the frequent tributes paid in both 
addresses to the help and co-operation of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. I am glad that such relations of mutual help¬ 
fulness should exist, and I have no doubt that those who 
direct the affairs of the Province will always be ready and 
anxious, as far as t hey can, to assist you in the performance 
of your duties. 


T thank you once more for the kind reception you have 
given us T and I wish you all success m carrying on your 
important and many-sided work, 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY THE 
ALLAHABAD MUNICIPAL BOARD AND ALLAHABAD 
DISTRICT BOARD. 

In reply to the Addresses presented by the Allahabad ^ Deremljer 
Municipal Board and Allahabad District Board at Allahabad jo.o. 
on Die 8th December, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy said :—- 


Gentlemen ,—It has given me great pleasure to meet here 
to-day the representatives of fhe Allahabad Municipality 
and District Hoard, and to receive through them the cordial 
Welcome of the people of this city and its neighbourhood, 
and I have to thank you for the permanent reminders "of 
that welcome, which you have associated with your 
addresses. You have reminded me of my former 
visit to this holy city. My thoughts go buck by 
way of contrast to that time when I came unheralded, 
more as one of your own pilgrims who throng here¬ 
in their thousands, seeking the peace and contentment 
which Prayag brings to them. Even as they for ages 
past have found inspiration in the confluence of the two 
great waters, so may we to-day hope that from the blending 
of the two rivers of Eastern and Western civilisation a 
stream of mutual understanding may flow which will give 
new life and prosperity to India and her people. 

The Municipal Board has prefaced its account of the 
work it, is at present doing by a hint of excessive control 
by the Local Government. I said something on this point 
at G’awnpore a few days ago, and I do not propose now to 
add to those remarks except to sav that the experience of 
countries which enjoy the greatest liberty goes to show 
that such liberty has not been thought to* conflict with a 
certain degree of control by the central authority over 
local administration. Indeed I would go so far as to 
assert file doctrine that sonic such control, is essential if 
the broad purposes and policies approved by the whole 
Community, of which each locality forms part, are to be 
prosecuted and achieved. 
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I have followed with mtwrst your remarks on the 
problem of the Muideipality’s water-supply, as I watched 
•with anxiety the dangers which threatened the city daring 
the last rainy season, and with corresponding relief your 
successful efforts to overcome tliem. 1 can understand 
that the difficulties of reorganisation are to a large extent 
inherited, and that a new Rome takes more than a single 
day to build. But your words give me every reason to 
believe that the Board is now tackling the problem in real 
earnest, and I feel certain that at every step you will 
carry with you the practical sympathy of the Local 
Government and of your Governor, Sir William Morris, 
to whose able administration this Province owes so much. 
The grant of three lakhs of rupees and the further loan 
which Government have given in aid of the present scheme 
for the permanent improvement of the pumping system 
is a visible guarantee of their future co-operation. 

Toil recognise, however, that the funds at the disposal 
of the Local Government arc not inexhaustible. No public 
Cxchecpujr [ n then days can hope to meet all the claims 
which are made upon it, and if the maintenance of the 
local roads would seem to be a fair charge on the Municipal 
revenues, it may perhaps he possible for yon to devise 
means of .supplementing your own resources. Looking at 
tiie decline in the Municipal income receipts lust year, L 
have wondered wind her home reorganisation and improved 
system of control might not serve to place its finalises in 
a more satisfactory position. Many of the difficulties too 
of the District Board might be solved, would it but harden 
its heart and increase its revenues by raising the local rates. 

The Municipal Board is entitled to derive encourage' 
ment from the account which 1ms been given of the progress 
in ado in education and medical relief, and is to be 
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congratulated on the decrease in the death rate. The 
figures of infantile mortality are still high, and I trust 
you rvill spare no efforts to reduce them. Much here 
depends upon education,' in the widest sense of the word, 
which may tiring home to all your citizens the imperative 
need of taking: all measures to raise the standard of civil 
roddecement in those matters. I should like to sec a 
healthy Anti vigorous eompet.ilion between cities and 
Provinces for the pride of place in such social work. I 
am convinced that with no lavish expenditure of money, 
much could be done if van could mobilise for this purpose 
a great volume of public opinion that was determined to 
place their city or Province in the first rank of all India, 
as regards its health returns. The adoption by the District 
Board of the health scheme for the improvement of public 
health in the rural area is a promising sign, while the in¬ 
terest shown by the Miimeipalify in child welfare and 
maternity work appeals particularly to Her Excellency, who 
is looking forward to her visit to the Baby Centre later in 
the day. 

It is satisfactory to hear that, the District Board 
intends to introduce compulsory education if funds 
permit* I hope however that yon will not be satisfied 
simply with increasing the lumbers of those brought 
wi thin the range of education. If I can judge from figures, 
it appears to me that a great improvement is called fox* 
in the teaching both in primary and preparatory schools* 
For although 5j| lakhs of boys were reading in the infant 
classes last year, only some 06,000 pissed through the full 
course of primary education. 

In both addresses to which we have just listened, you 
have expressed certain apprehensions as to the future 
status of Allahabad as Capital of the Province and have 
complained that the Local Government no longer looks 
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Upon this city as her favourite child- You no doubt 
recollect the assurances given last year by the Government 
of India regarding the transfer of the Capital r and it is 
difficult for me to say more than has already been said. 
But at the same time, gentlemen, I cannot hut admire 
your persistence which shows a very healthy spirit of 
local patriotism. If X may offer you adyiee, it is, as I 
have just said, by translating this spirit into action that 
you cart most securely maintain the position of Allahabad, 
You pride yourselves as citizens of no mean city* Let 
your works be worthy of that citizenship. Pile up solid 
arguments in the way of an ample water-supply, good 
roads, efficient drainage, wider education, and be able to 
point, as you will, to the results of these things measured 
in terms of human health and happiness. These combined 
with,the natural advantages of Allahabad's position which 
you have detailed in your addresses will be the strongest 
of all arguments against the diminution in your state 
of which you are apprehensive. Your position will rest 
cn the firm basis of self-evident realities rather than on 
the glories of the past. In this thought I am sure the 
Boards will find an incentive towards those ideals which 
should be in the minds of every worthy citizen, and in 
working for which they will assuredly find their best and 
most enduring reward* 


OPENING OP THE SCHOOL OF MINES, BHANEAD, 

9th December In opening the Dhfinbad School of Mines on the Oth 
1020, December, H. E. the Viceroy sabl:— 

Sir Bhupendm Nath, Dr, Paseoe , Members of the 
Governing Body of the Indian School of Mines, Ladies 
and Gentlemen ,—I have to thank you on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the hind welcome which you have 
given us and I have to thank Dr, Paseoe for the felicitous 
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expression of that weleothc “which lie .has conveyed on your 
behalf. Dr* Pa^oo J a address has told us that this School, 


whose inauguration we are celebrating to-day, is the result 


o ' many years’ consideration of the heat method of solving 
not one but several problems. It is an attempt to provide 
m the first place a School of Geology whish will rank with 
similar institutions in Great Britain ; it is to furnish a 
supply of trained men for tfie coal mining industry and for 
other mineral industries throughout India ■ if is to help 
to solve the problem of recruitment of young men of this 
country for the Geological Survey of India and the Indian 
Migesv Department, The conception is framed on generous 
lines and Cannot fail to appeal to the imagination, The 
buiuguratioh of the school has, through circumstances 
beyond our control, been delayed for six years since the 
final adoption of the proposals by Government. This post¬ 
ponement, regrettable as it is, has at least given me flic 
opportunity of being present at this opening ceremony— 
an opportunity of which I have availed myself with great 
pleasure. 

Dr. Paseoe has explained to ns very clearly the impor¬ 
tance of this new foundation both from the point of view 
of practice and of theory. As an eminent Geologist he 
has, not unnaturally, explained that aspect of the School's 
Work which appeals most strongly to him, the opportunity 
for scientific study of Geology, When he was dealing with 
this subject, 1 caught a note of Almost lyrical fervour. 
And indeed it is not difficult to understand, his enthusiasm. 
There are few branches of knowledge which can compete 
with geology in providing a scientific training of the mind, 
the hahEt of close observation and correct inference, and 
in opening up at the Same time the Way to practical careers 
of great utility, bringing within man’s grasp and making 
subject to his control the immense resources of nature. To 
the geologist again y as to few others, is unveiled the 
L6PBY 19 
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immense panorama of history from far distant times. Ho 
thinks in ages, as we think in days and years. He finds 
sermons hi stottcs, xomame in granite blocks. Tn a fault 
in the hill-side he traces those an imaginable stress and 
convulsions Which have left the earth the shape we know 
if fo-clay- From ail these points of view, scientific study, 
practical training, and imaginative interest, geology has 
few rivals. Tn India we have already no mean record. 
The Geological Survey of India has for npiny years been 
renowned for its high standard of achievement. Even 
before the days of Sir Thomas Holland and the late Sir 
Henry Ilaydan, it had secured world-wide recognition. 
I oder their guidance it established itsel f even more firmly, 
and its reputation under Dl\ I\im:oc standi as high to-day, 
Not the least of the benefits which we hope for from this 
School is the continuance of that tradition and the increas¬ 
ing association of the picked yc'uth of this country in the 
work of this fine Service. 


On the other side of the School's activities, as a School 
of Mining Engineering and practical training in coal and 
metalliferous mining, we hope to see the results reflected 
in the development of Ini Han industries, This School 
will, we trust, he the training ground of many of those who 
are destined to take an active part in the development of 
the immense resources of this country. We hope that the 
students whom the School will turn out into the world of 
affairs will leave it not only with a grasp of scientific 
method hut with a practical knowledge of the work which 
they will lie called upon to do such as no other institution 
in India has hitherto been able to provide. It is with 
great pleasure that I have no deed the large number of 
applicants for admission to the SehooL I understand that 
in the paat there has been some reluctance on the part of 
Indian boys to embark on technical studies, and it is a 
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hopeful sign tlmt the opening 
such a favourable response. 


On the Gov-noing Body we have representatives not 
only of the Local Governments of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal and of great educational institutions such as the 
Universities of Calcutta and JPatna, but also of the most 
important associations interested in the Mining industry. 
Under their guidance we may be confident that the direc¬ 
tion of the school wilt be on right lines, and that neither 
the scientific nor the practical aide of education will be 
neglected. It is a proof to toe of the interest taken in this 
venture that I sec to-day so many representatives of the 
great business community of Calcutta, whom I am most 
glad to welcome, especially that doyen of Calcutta busi¬ 
nessman, Sir Eajehdra Nath; Maker ji, .himself a member 
of the Industrial Commission, which recommended the 
creation of a School of Mining, and head of the great firm 
which has constructed this building. From his hand? 
appropriately 1 am to receive the key which will undock 
the door of our new Academy, 


From everything that I have heard too I am certain 
that you have not' exaggerated the value of having secured 
for this Institution the services as Principal of Dr. Penifisn, 
I gather that ho brings to it that judicious blend of quali¬ 
ties which has long been the peculiar property of his race, 
and an object of envy, perhaps even sometimes the target 
of jealous satire, for those parts of Great Britain which 
lie south of the dividing Tweed. 

In glancing through the Prospectus and curriculum 
of the new school I have been struck by the great variety 
of subjects with which the students will have to make 
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acquaintance, I have noted with special interest that a 
training in the held and frequent visits to collieries are, 
included. To this 1 have no doubt yon are right to attach 
importance, not merely because of the direct experience 
which will be gained therefrom, but because the students 
will have an opportunity to see for themselves the condi¬ 
tions of 1 .'ihour in mines, and to study some of the social 
problems which arc of ouch vital importance to industry. 
If they can acquire a real intimacy with and a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of such problems, the value of their 
future work for India will be doubled. I look with much 
hope hi the hclibol to develop in its students vigorous ideals 
of social service, 


Coming ns 1 do flesh to this country, a country old in 
history and tradition, but in some respects, especially in 
industrial development, a new country on the threshold 
of a great future, there is one thought which-is very present 
to in)' mind. It is that for us in India industrial develop¬ 
ment brings a great opportunity. India is learning nmuft 
from Western experience. She is developing industrially 
-as here inevitably she must develop—very much on 
Western lines, lint with the material benefits which 
industrialism brings come also disadvantages and grave 
dangers. In Western countries the growth of indus¬ 
trialism has a history with many unpleasant and unkindly 
features. Those countries look back upon a century of 
struggle, upon a period when material progress had out¬ 
stripped social ideals. The long history lending up to 
modern factory and mining legislation arid to trade union 
development, is one long "struggle of readjustment, of an 
endeavour on the part of social ideals to keep pace with 
mechanical efficiency. In that druggie for over a century 
social amelioration was ever behind hand iu the race. In 
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recent years howeyliey and especially since the War, a great 
advance hkti been made. Those who have studied, fof 
instance, the record of the International Labour Orgainsa* 
tlon at Geneva, will realise the efforts that hate been made 
in the last few years to promote schemes for raising thii 
inoral and material condition of the manual workers in 
industry, and to place the social standards of development 
m their due position side by side with mechanical efficiency. 


Ini India wc come to this, question With the experience 
bf Western countries behind us; there is no need for ns 
to work through the painful stages of the industrial revo¬ 
lution and the years that followed it in England. This is 
what l mean, by our opportunity. It is the opportunity 
to use the experience of other*, and to start where they 
are now/ But with this opportunity comes also responsi¬ 
bility. It is for us f for the young men whom this School 
will turn out, for the great employers of labour, who are 
represented on your Governing Body, and their fellows, to 
see that this Opportunity is seized and this responsibility 
realised- Every country has, of cmirse, its special diffih 
eultiesj its special circamstaneos to consider. In India 
progress, will not antonmtically or immediately follow pre¬ 
cedent elsewhere. But India cannot remain permanently 
behind in the matter of social legislation and improvement 
Of industrial conditions. V/bat the experience of the 
World approves elsewhere mitst sooner or latch, making 
due allowance for dUference of conditions, find a place m 
our industrial code. In such matters, for instance, as the 
terms of employment of women and children, the hours and 
eombtions of labour in mines and factories, the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation and housing of industrial workers in 
all these matters and others, our opportunity is that we 
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have the experience of the older industrial world to help 
m , and our responsibility that we, the later starters in the 
industrial race, should not neglect or, ignore what that 
experience can teach ns + 

It is on this Bote, the note of opportunity and of res¬ 
ponsibility, that I desire to close what I have had to say. 
I regard the School as a great means for training on right 
lines the mental outlook towards social questions of the 
industrialists of the future, and its foundation in the first 
year of my office I look upon as of hopeful augury. 


ADDRESS OP WELCOME FROM THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL MUHAMMADAN ASSOCIATION, 
CALCUTTA, 

IRh fJoftem- H. E. tlie Viceroy replied to the Address of Welcome from 
kei \j*h. Central National Muhammadan Association, Calcutta, on 
the Ilth December, in the following terms 

Gentlemen ,--I am most grateful to you for the cordial 
welcome that you have extended to Lady Irwin and myself, 
and it gives me great pleasure to meet representatives of 
a community which forms so large a part of the population 
of this Presidency. 

I am forbidden by the short time at my disposal this 
morning to follow you deeply into the history of the 
Moslems of Bengal. The failure of the Moslems nearly 
100 years ago to adapt, themselves to the hitmchietion of 
English as the Central language, and their adherence to the 
old system of Persian education, no doubt retarded the 
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progress and development of the community* It is all the 
more incumbent on it now to make up the leeway, and it 
is in order to help them in this direction that Government 
have taken such measures as were in their power for the 
furtherance of higher Moslem education, A system of 
special scholarships has been created, and special hostel 
accommodation'providecl. A first grade Government Arts 
College for Moslem students has been opened in Calcutta 
with a staff mainly of their, own faith* while a department 
of Mamie studies has been opened in the University at 
Baoca, It is for leaders of the community such as your- 
selves, to see that: through the schools and colleges the 
Moslem should be guided to tread the road towards pro¬ 
fessional equality with his Hindu fellow citizens, and the 
more he seizes on the opportunities thus offered to him, 
the sooner will the whole community recover the 
ground lost by their earlier reluctance to take advantage 
of the new method of education. 

The difficulties of the Muhammadan cultivators in 
Bengal, which you deplore, as those of his fellow agricul¬ 
turists in other Provinces, are matters of deep concern to 
me, and I may take this opportunity of expressing the 
gratitude which Bengal, in common with ail India, owes 
to the Royal Agricultural Commission for their indefatig¬ 
able labours on behalf of Indian agriculture. But I do 
not think that you can justly attribute the backwardness 
of the Moslem agriculturist to the old policy of resump¬ 
tion proceedings which, except in a very few eases, did not 
deprive proprietors, whether Hindus or Moslems, o£ their 
lamlerl property. These proceedings simply meant the 
assessment of revenue on lands hitherto held revenue-free 
on invalid titles. History shows that the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance and multiplicity of co-sharers* as well 
as the disinclination of Muhammadan proprietors to devote 
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themselves personally to the m^ageraesftt of their estates 
were more potent causes of the decline of the big Muhane 
madan families. But: whatever may be the cause to which 
the depressed condition of the Muhammadan cultivator 
may bo attributed, the problem before ns all now is to 
ameliorate that condition ■ and 1 need hardly say that in 
ihis field, as in many others, education is likely to be the 
most powerful instrument by which true progress will he 
achieved. I am glad to hear that the Departments of 
Agriculture and Industries are fully alive to the impor¬ 
tance of encouraging the co-operative movement among 
landholders anti tenants. Experience in Bengal has shown 
that organisations for tlxe cooperative sale of agricultural 
produce must be on a big scale* particularly in the ease of 
ju% owing to the speculative element in the trade and the 
rapid fluctuation in prices. It is encouraging to learn 
that new Societies on a large scale for the sale of jute and 
rice are being started^ and that with the help of financial 
assistance from Government a central godown has been 
established in Calcutta to facilitate soles at the most pro¬ 
fitable rates* In other directions too, sii m by deciding 
disputes among their members by informal arbitration, 
Co-operatiye Societies are doing useful and valuable work. 
I understand that the Arbitration Board in the coloniza¬ 
tion area of Bakarganj District has been specially success- 
fid in this regard. 

I did not fail to note the anxiety yon expressed as to 
eomirmnal representation. It is too soon to foretell the 
lines on which the Statutory Commission wdl proceed, 
but I have no doubt that this question will he one of those 
which will claim their most anxious thought. In the mean¬ 
time I can assure you that Government has no intention 
of making any change in the existing system, and I can 
safely go further by giving you the assurance that no such 
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Step Will be taken in future without inviting and carefully 
collide ring the views of all communities which are likely 
to be affected. I may, however, take this opportunely of 
re?ninding you that in dealing with the difficult question 
of Moslem representation, the Franchise Committee 
accepted the course,, which was at that time generally 
urged upon it, of adhering to the agreement arrived at 
in the Lucknow Pact, an agreement to which the then 
leaders of the Muslim community were parties. 

As regards the representation of the Moslem com¬ 
munity in Government services, it is necessary for me to 
distinguish between the All India and central services with 
which the Govern me Jit of India are coiicomed and the 
provincial services winch are under the charge of Local 
Governments* 

In both eases, it has been and is the practice of Gov* 
enimont to proceed upon the principle of endeavouring 
by some reservation of appointments to redress communal 
inequalities, and so to afford to each community an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking part in tlio public service* 

Bo far -as the central services are concerned, the gene¬ 
ral practice of the Government of India is to reserve one* 
third of the vacancies for this purpose* I am sure that 
you all join with tnc in hoping that the necessity for this 
will gradually cease, and that as time goes on it may bo 
possible to dispense with special procedure, - It will dearly 
be far more satisfactory to all concerned that the Muslim 
community should be able, without any such exceptional 
provision, to secure a proportion of appointments to the 
services appropriate to its own numerical* political, and 
historical importance* It Is my hope that each year may 
sec them steadily progressing towards ability to achieve 
this result. Meanwhile, the rule to which I have referred 
LbPSY 20 
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Is designed to assist them, white they are by education and 
ctlier means raising and strengthening their position, 

I understand that analogous rules have been framed 
by the Governor in Council here in connection with various 
classes of provincial appointments. In some services, the 
Local Government has reserved the right to appoint 
Moslems up to as many as 40 per cent, of the vacancies in 
those services filled by direct recruitment. Similarly, m 
other provincial services which axe recruited by competi¬ 
tive examination, separate lists of Muhammadan and 
Hindu candidates arc maintained with the egress object 
of preventing the exclusion of cither of the two com¬ 
munities, It is hardly possible to attempt a strictly pro¬ 
portionate representation between commimitics in the 
public services, and the general policy of Government is 
directed not so much to securing any precise degree of 
representation as to avoiding the preponderance of any 
particular community. 

I have said so much on this subject because I am fully 
aware of the importance you attach to it. But there are 
two tilings which I must add, The first is that it is not 
possible, and it would not be right, for Government 
whether central or provincial, to prefer communal claims 
before those of the efficiency of the public service. In 
other words whatever Government may try to do, in order 
to ensure to any community their due opportunity of ser¬ 
vice, their action is directly governed by the fitness of that 
community's candidates for the posts they seek to fill. 
This is why I so warmly welcome the stress you have laid 
on the importance of education. 


The other thing I must add is this, and I have already 
said much the same thing by implication. I would most 
earnestly beg the leaders of all communities to Regard 
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these devices of BjSciaJ representation in whatever field as 
a means to a great end, and not as an end in themselves. 
I have 8aid before, but I will repeat to-day that if their 
underlying purpose of helping your .community better to 
work for India is ever allowed to be submerged in any 
narrower loyalty, not only will that purpose itself bo 
brought to nought, but these special safeguards would them- 
selves become a new 7 cause of those unhappy divisions, 
which they wore designed to heal. 

You have referred briefly to the existence of com¬ 
munal ill-feeling between the two great communities of 
India. I have already frequently deplored it. You have 
also rightly laid stress on the fine record of Indian Muham¬ 
madans in the past, and their aspirations for the future, 
but though it is natural that you should emphasise them, 
I hope t)iat you will never allow yourselves to think it 
necessary to present them as inevitably antagonistic to the 
interests of other communities. On the contrary if any¬ 
thing is certain it is that the future of India depends on 
the recon oil tat ion of the separate interests of various eotn- 
mtimtie#, and the growth of a wide national spirit that 
shall embrace all interests and all creeds* You referred 
a few minutes ago to the traditional sympathy which you 
conceive that b as a member of the Conservative Party 
should have for Moslem aspirations in all parts of the 
world* I readily promise you that sympathy but I should 
fail in my duty if I did not urge you, with all the emphasis 
af my command to realise those aspirations in India, not 
as a community whose interests do not extend beyond those 
of your co-religionists, but as an integral part of the. great 
country which is yours. In so doing, you will be giving 
the highest proof both of your loyalty to the Crown and 
Person of Hm Majesty the King Emperor and also of your 
love for India who needs to-day the true and unselfish ser¬ 
vice of all her sons* 
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1UL Docem- The following is II. E. the Yicero/s reply to the Address of 
hor Welcome presented by the Bengal National Qlvuubor of Com* 

meive, Calcutta, on the lltli December 

Gentlemen /—I am most grateful for the cordial terms 
in winch you have welcomed Lady Irwin and myself, to 
the great city which is the centre of your Chamber k acti¬ 
vities. As yon truly say Calcutta is supreme in the com* 
mcreiul world of the East and you need have no doubt 
that I shall fully appfeeiate the many opportunities it 
offers to a Viceroy both of acquiring useful experience and 
enjoying its amenities. I have indeed been looking for¬ 
ward to coming into personal contact with the business¬ 
man of Calcutta and to getting the benefit of that keen 
shrewd point of view from which he surveys not only Ms 
own particular interests but affairs at large, It is of the 
essence of a successful man of business to take enrich decb 
sions, to estimate risks at a moment’s notice, and his 
advice may always be counted on to contain a large 
measure of that valuable quality, common sense 

I am therefore very pleased to meet so early in my 
visit the representatives of the Indian mercantile com¬ 
munity of Bengal. AO through Calcutta's .f awe-mat mg 
history, since its foundation by the. enterprise of the old 
John Company merchants runs a strain of close eo-opera¬ 
tion between British and Indian industry. Recent years 
have seen giant strides in the industrial development of 
India, and in this development Indian enterprise, Indian 
brains, and Indian capital have taken their full share. 
They have had their ups and downs and experience has 
often been bought at the cost of disappoint in cut and mm* 
fortune. The aftermath of a world-war shook to the cove 
those mushroom growths in which old accepted rules of 
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trading were disregarded in the pursuit, of quick rel urns. 
But the great variety and number of interests which jour 
Chamber represents to-day are stiflieienl indication that 
public confidence still attaches to the well-established 
Indian concerns. The storm you have weathered is now 
low on the horizon, and I trust that a period o£ .tail 
weather and favouring winds lies before you. 

It is only a few days since I spoke at Cawnpore in 
some detail on the position of Indian trade and the policy 
of Government as regards its future development. I will 
therefore only say that, like you, I attach tin- greatest 
importance to the agricultural development of India with 
its inevitable reaction upon trade. I am following with 
the deeped interest the proceedings of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture--though I may remark in passing that 
you wrongly attribute its inception to myself—-and I may 
take this chance of acknowledging the great assistance 
which bodies like your own have rendered in preparing 
material for the Commission’s consideration. It is hardly 
necessary for me, before an audience of husiness-mem to 
enlarge on the dependence of Indian industry on the 
agricultural well-being of the country. Ah the experience 
that commerce and industry can offer should be placed 
freely at the service of those who are striving to solve this 
important and many-sided problem. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the graceful reference you 
have made to my family associations with India and for 
the good wishes you have offered me in the task that lies 
before me. The next few years will, as yon have said, be 
important years in Indian history. It is not for me to 
anticipate, even by conjecture, what may be the outcome 
of tlie Statutory enquiry which must take place in the 
near future, but I will reiterate my earnest desire^ that 
the passage of events between now and the date of that 
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investigation will ho such as to justify the hope,; of those 
who are most concerned to see the f uture of India estab¬ 
lished upon unshakable foundations. I have no illusions 
as to the difficulties which will beset this path, and it 
means much to me to know that in approaching them I 
am followed by those kindly feelings which your Associa¬ 
tion, in common with many other bodies, have been good 
enough to express. 


AOmiEBB OF WELCOME FROM THE MAR WAR! ASSO¬ 
CIATION, CALCUTTA. 

t.h fteceiu- rc Plym^ to the Adders of ’Welcome from the Marwart 

ber 1026, Association, Calcutta, on the 11th December, H. E. the Viceroy 


said :— 


Gentlemen ,—It has given me much pleasure to receive 
an address from the representatives of sneh an important 
and influential section of the citizens of, Calcutta, and t 
thank you warmly for the cordial manner in which you 
have welcomed Lady Irwin and 'myself, A few hours 
spent in Calcutta are enough to impress, the visitor with 
the wealth* and enterprise of this great city and the labour 
and activity on which its prosperity is founded. I sup¬ 
pose that no single community has taken a greater share 
in this sphere of city life than the Manvari, whose spirit 
of commercial enterprise has led him and his ancestors to 
Hive the plains of Rajpntana and seek their fortunes in 
distant parts of India, 

You have touched on a number of subjects m your 
address, with some of which I have already dealt in recent 
speeches- I can well understand the interest which you 
take in the problems of currency and exchange, and I 
observe that you arc anxious lest the recommendations of 
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the recent Commission should adversely affect the Indian 
agriculturist. You may be sure that my Government is 
tally alive to the importance of this question, and I need 
not repeat at length what I said at Caw* pore a few days 
ago to the Associated Chambers of Commerce.. The stabi¬ 
lisation of the rupee will, I believe, greatly assist com¬ 
mercial progress by removing factors of doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty, while the concentration of the management of both 
currency and credit in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
should be of real and permanent advantage to the agri¬ 
cultural and commercial interests of India. You may feel 
assured that such interests are a matter of deep concern 
to me, and that I await with you the findings of the Royal 
Commission cm Agriculture in the full hope that they will 
show India the way to make fuller use of the great 
potential resources with which she has been endowed. 


A re-examination of the present system of repre¬ 
sentation in the Provincial arid Central Legislatures wall 
be one of the first duties of the Statutory Commission, and 
I feel confident that, before making their recommenda¬ 
tions, the Commission will give due weight to the impor¬ 
tance of the adequate representation of commercial in- 
tercsiks. I gather that at the present moment you arc not 
too well satisfied in this respect. But I see that iri the 
Bengal Legislative Council, your Association elects one 
member, and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
in which your community has a voice, elects two members. 
In the? matter of nominated members also, the claims of 
your community have not been overlooked in the past, as 
is shown by the ease of Mr. Khaitan in the last Bengal 
Council. On general grounds I welcome the interest you 
take in, and the importance you attach to, the work of the 
Legislatures, India has need of her best men in the 
Councils of ihe Nation, and commerce caa offer her the 
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services of mm whoso experience will he of the highest 
Value. 

You have touched with a light hand on this topic of 
communal feelings, although, I knov how deeply affected 
your community, like all others, hag been by the deplorable 
events in Calcutta daring the past year, arc! I propose to 
follow your good example. An you day, I have given 
earnest thought to the whole question and have tried to 
point out a path towards a permanent reconciliation. But 
I am the first to acknowledge that litcle can be effected 
from without; and that the cure for this evil must come 
from a change .of heart within. I have already appealed 
to the hotter feelings of the two communities, mul shall 
content myself with repeating trice inure the assurance 
that Government will maintain the public peace mid good 
order before any other comi deration. The more com 
fidence that is placed by the two communities in this 
Unshaken resolve of my mi ministration, the sooner will 
both sides learn the futility of turning’ themselves into 
armed campi$ j hhd the sooner this rig re liable tension Will 
be relaxed and disappear. 

I thank you again for the kind way in which you have 
received uk, and T offer to the members of your Association 
Taj best wishes for their increasing prosperity in the 
future. 

UNITED SElWICE CLUB niNNI-ift, Calcutta. 

ah DeepILs Excellency tSie Viceroy made the following speed) at 
ber i92G. the Dinner given in \m honour by the UhiUd Service Club, 
Calcutta, on the 13th of December :—*■ 

Genflc7)t.fn 9 — Among all the pleasant functions to 
which I have had the honour of being invited during my 
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vMf to Calcutta, I think that tills is one that stands in a 
sem<- alone* Indeed, it seem* rather to parthfee of the 
charnel t . of ^ family party, as yon are ah members of those 
great Sen^ea with which I have the good fortune to be 
idpsely aKsoci<n u d. and of vdiieli during my time in India, 
I may perhaps Count mys&Jf an honorary member- I have 
been able m i hose nine m on Mis to make acquaintances, 
rind 1 liopi friends, aimmg members of every Service in 
In d ia —eivil raid inilitary, admin i strati ve arid teeluiicab 
T realise of course how little a Viceroy can really know of 
the ceaseless work which the Services are carrying on in 
every corner of India, but I know enough already to feel 
very sure that if, some years lienee, I am able to lode back 
to the time I have spent iri tins country, I shall feel very 
proud of my connection with those whose traditions aim 
conduct have made their Services the admiration of the 
World, 

I have seen it .suggested more than once that, the old 
type of Indian official has served his purpose, that the 
type, which made n good enough nurse for the child, has 
Hot the qualifications to be the companion and adviser of 
the growing mm. and that a new brand is required, strong 
rather in parliament-ary skill and political acumen than 
in oM-fashioned, sound, adminimitative ability. Let us 
not be easily misled* New eirciitistances no doubt require 
I he exorcise of new qualities, but the old Services have 
shown, that they can readily supply them* Nothing per¬ 
haps lias made me admire the Indian official so mu eh as 
the way lie has adapted himself, in an incredibly short 
time, to conditions for which he had had no direct previous 
training and under which he never expedited to have to 
serve. It may well be that we politicians have been 
aceustumed lo regard ourselves as specialists and to over¬ 
rate ihc mysterious nature of ottr profession. But the 
LoPBV 21 






truth is that mm are more important than politics, and the 
only thing: that really matters is that mm should l>o <} ^ 
tho right sort, and i have no fear for India's future w« 
£Uir continue as long as sue needs them to offer b L ‘ the ser¬ 
vice of tin* same breed oi: Englishman as hitherto. 

Tit many way a the life of the British official is more 
difficult than it formerly used to U\ Discharge of his 
duty may bring him under popular criticism, which can 
to-day through Press and Council make its voice freely 
heard. But while the servants of Government are none 
the worse for sound criticism, and such criticism is a whole- 
some corrective of all official-amim, it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment here, aa elsewhere, when criticism is misplaced, 
to defend its servants from it. Only a Government which 
can convince its servants that, when they have acted right¬ 
ly, it will not, hesitate to stand by them, can expect their 
support and retain their confidence, when called upon to 
deal Justly, or it may m en be severely, with its represent¬ 
atives when they have gone astray. 

dust 50 years; ago, a despatch of the Government of 
India, in commending the work of a great administrator, 
used words which, though ref erring particularly to the 
Frontier, might well be applied to our position throughout 
India. 4t It is by the every-day acta of earnest, upright 
English gentlemen that lasting influence must be 
obtained *\ Well : there is not much to .quarrel with in 
that dictum to-day. A nation is judged by its public 
servants and it is to character that the Englishman has 
owed his authority in tlic past and it will continue to be 
so in the future. I devoutly hope therefore that India 
will continue to attract as fine a typo of Englishman as 
she always has, and I was delighted recently to hear how 
high was the standard of candidates this year for the 
Indian Civil Service. 
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Here 1 think iu one way among others in which the 
retired Indian official may still serve the country of his 
adoption. It must be felt by many who see for the last 
time the Bombay lights astern that it is the finish of the 
chapter, the end of an old song. There is a sadness 
inseparable from the surrender of any task to which a man 
has been devoted. Stevenson in one of his essays speaks 
of a student who had just completed a study of the entire 
works of Carlyle. They told him that there was nothing 
more of that great thinker loft to read. * c What ! JJ he 
said, u is there no more Carlyle 1 Am I left to the daily 
paper* ? ” The story goes that Gibbon burst into tears 
as he wrote the closing words of his great history. 

I can well believe that no man can feel this more 
acutely than those who have given the best of their lives 
in the service of India and feel that they are retiring to an 
uneventful life in England. But there is no excuse for 
such melancholy reflections. There is still plenty of work 
to be done for India by those who in India have done their 
work. Though no longer in official harness, every man 
may still do much by helping to create an informed public 
opinion on Indian questions and by inducing the best type 
of his younger fellows to try their future in this land of 
promise. 

Each of you, I expect, has often been asked the ques¬ 
tion u Would you advise me to send my non into one of 
the Indian Services ? ’ } I know that a few years ago there 
was a regular campaign in -England against recruitment 
of English boys for the Indian Services- There was no 
doubt a partly justifiable apprehension that service in 
India no longer had the same financial attractions, the same 
rare liberty, or possibly the same security that it had a 
generation ago. One heard much of “the good old 
days T —that disheartening phrase which so ^trerigely 
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comforts thorn lor whom the present is wholly dark. I do 
-not blame them, but it is fruitless to regret that the hands 
of the great clock of life move on/ for such change is of 
the essence of all human things. 

The last few years however have brought, ns to see 
these things in more true perspective. Never had India 
■greater need of the best Englishmen than she has torday. 
If there arc to be fewer of them, it is the more essential 
that the fewer should be of the very best. And I mM 
believe strongly enough m British character and initiative 
to feel confident that the Indian Services will continue to 
make, as they have in the past, their irresistible appeal to 
the best of British youth. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

Ut!i Deorm- re pb" to the Address of Welcome presented by the 

her K*2ij. British Indian Association, Calcutta, on the 14th of Doc ember, 
IL E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gent lew en, —I thank you all for the warm welcome 
and the good wishes which you have offered to Lady Irwm 
and myself. The eloquent and kindly address, to which 
I have listened with such pleasure, has the merit of being 
brief and to the point and in return I shall endeavour to 
Compress my thoughts into as few words as I eatv 

I fim told that the British Indian Association is the 
father of all such Societies in Bengal and probably in 
India. Three-quarters of a century is a long life for such 
a body, but I can sec from the distinguished lists of your 
old and present members that its virility haa been well 
maintained. 1 notice too that one of the objects of your 
Association is to establish on a stable basis healthy and 
satisfactory relationship between landholders and tenants, 
and in your address you have expressed your sincere 
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desire to live up to your creed. I trust that you will conti¬ 
nue to t!o so, for you will be performing a real service to 
your country, a service 1 which as democratic institutions 
develop, is likely to become more and more essential to the 
well-being of the country side. A dictionary might define 
a tenant as a man who pays rent to his landlord. But all 
good landlords know that their tenants are really in the 
nature of a trust, and that the obligations are more on the 
side of the landlord than on that of the tenant, A tenant's 
duty is done when he has paid his rent, A landlord’s is 
not discharged until he has seen to it that his tenants 
have adequate housing, decent conditions of life, and the 
opportunities for education which will lit them to be useful 
members of their village and of the State. 

This duty as 1 have said, is more than ever incumbent 
on you to-day; For an improved standard of life and 
education will be one of the most convincing arguments for 
the political advancement to which, as you say in your 
address, the peoples of India aspire. In the feeling refer* 
dice which you made to my grandfather’s interest in 
India, you have expressed the hope that his grandson 
will show an equal sympathy when the re-examination of 
the Indian constitution comes before Parliament in due 
course. You need not doubt that my sole desire shall be 
to apply the experience I shall then have had of India to 
the best advantage, of her people. 


It is a groat honour to me to acknowledge the loyalty 
which you have expressed to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and to be assured that you too realise the high 
position which, I believe, India Is destined to take as an 
integral part of the British Empire. You must have 
watched with considerable pride the ability’and statesman¬ 
ship which your President, the Maharaja of lim'd warn lias 




recently shown in the deliberations of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference in London; I have had the advantage of receiving 
reports of his activities from private sources, and 1 can 
assure you that the complimentary statements which Lave 
been made about him in the Press are meant in all sincerity 
and with out exaggeration. His visit to England and hi* 
announcements during the Conference cannot fail to 
ids ter that mutual respect and dependence between the 
two countries which is so necessary for the true interests 
of both. 

In conclusion, gentlemen. let me wish your Association 
n continued career of usefulness. Your membership 
embraces a large variety of interests- and should be in a 
peculiarly favourable position to give valuable opinions on 
matters of public interest in which, I understand, it is so 
often consulted. May I venture the hope that, whether 
your voice is unanimous or not, it may always be raised 
with due regard to all those obligations which landed 
proprietors, perhaps more than any other class, owe to the 
country in which they live. 


DINNER GIVEN BY THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 
CALCUTTA 

14th Doe©®. XL E. the Viceroy made the following speech at a dinner 
- given by the European Association) Calcutta, on the 14 th of 

December j 

Oentlf yncn—My first duty must be to thank you for 
allowing mo to bo your guest to-night. Even before I 
came to Calcutta T had heard much of yarn- Association, 
and it is a pleasure to me to have this opportunity of 
meeting its members personally. It is particularly agree¬ 
able to me that I should here sit under one who was an 
old college friend of mine and who, T think I may venture 
to say, taught me in our college debating societies the 








rudiments of public argument and debate, I remember 
very well that Air. Langford-James slid wed, even in those 
days, many of the qualities of intellect and character that 
have ho doubt inspired you to chaose him as your Piesi- 
dent. 1 

In the speech to which wo have just listened he lias- 
touched upon many subjects, and. if I do not follow him. 
in them all, it will not be because I fail to appreciate their 
importance. What he has said rather confirms the impres¬ 
sion I derived some months ago, when I'met your repre¬ 
sentatives in Simla, as to the place in the Indian world of 
uii Association such as yours. 

This great city affords to anyone an opportunity of 
seeing the non-official European hi full action, and of 
realising* the problems and difficulties with which he has 
to deal and the spirit in which he sets about it. I would, 
like, if I may, to say something from this angle about the 
work that I conceive it to be. hr the power of your Asso¬ 
ciation to do. 


Latter day events have necessarily focussed a great 
deal of thought upon the future political development of 
India,. The movement of opinion and ideas that led to the 
declaration of policy in 1917 was not one of which the- 
origin can be exactly traced j nor is it to my purpose to 
unravel all the twisted strands of cause and effect that led 
on to this result. I am very well aware that while there 
were, and are, some who have entertained doubts of the 
■wisdom of the actual structure set up as a result of that 
declaration, there arc others who have sincerely felt even 
more fundamental doubts. To these last the whole venture 
of seeking to lead India to self-government through repre¬ 
sentative institutions has seemed to be a policy ai variance 
both with historical tradition aud with many hard rentities 
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of the present day* To them I would only sav that, 
whether Great Britain will ultimately be judged right or 
wrong in seeking to guide India along this path, it wa# 
hardly possible that she should have acted differently. The 
path of nations, as well as that of individuals, is greatly 
influenced by inherited character. Throughout all Iter 
own history, Great Britain hm been the pioneer as regards 
the application of representative institutions to the science 
of polities* * It Is a commonplace to my that tlii* ia indeed 
the principal fact that she lias contributed to the thought 
and practice of the world ; and if this is so, I suggest 
that it is not less ultimately incumbent upon her in those 
spheres of the world where she lias inti nonce to spread 
representative institutions, which are but the material 
esprassum of her own political thought, than it is incum- 
bent upon a fire to radiate' heat, which Is, in similar' 
fashion, the first; quality of f|s* GJtistcncse, But while there¬ 
fore I think that such radiation of political thought and 
practice was inevitable. It was rightly recognised by (treat 
Britain that eimimstances and conditions in India alike 
made it necessary to proceed along this path with prudence* 
The result of this is seen in the form of administration 
under which the affairs of lad ia are conducted^ 

Now, m I have said, many persons;, including perhaps 
some of your own Association, may have .felt doubts, less 
far-reaching indeed than those to whip 1 have just aJhicf- 
ed* as to the method and time chosen for the new depar¬ 
ture. it is the more clearly to their credit that they 
should have decided to throw their full weight on 4he 
side of supporting and justifying the new policy* It ia 
oi course not di (ficult to point to inconveniences and 
defects in the system which make it difficult to work with 
complete efficiency. In the realm of principle it for 
example, obviously true that power and respoiisibility 
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ought to go hand in hand, and that power is only safely 
exercised, by those who have a sense of equivalent responsi¬ 
bility. If therefore at any time it is desired to give traiit- 
iiig in responsibility by the conferment of power upon 
those who have not hitherto enjoyed it, and if the counsel* 
of prudence are that the foil enjoyment of responsibility 
should only he reached by a gradual process, it is probable 
and almost inevitable that during this stage there should 
he some failure to roach the ideal adjustment of responsi¬ 
bility to power. Speaking of central politics, so long as 
there is in th< hands of the Governor-General or Govern¬ 
ment of India some reserve power by which in the last 
resort they can secure what they conceive to be essential, 
it is evidently possible for popular representatives to 
escape the sense of responsibility that ought to accompany 
the power, even though only partial which they exercise. 
Again, sD Jong m the Government of India is not fully 
responsible in the strict sense of the word, it is impemibb 
lor parties or politicians to feel the salutary check of being 
perhaps compelled to replace In the task of government; 
those who have been the targets of their criticism and 
attack. Jt therefore follows, as we have recently seen, 
that one of the principal distinctions between the different 
Indian parties is apt to be the degree of vehemence with 
which they assail the policy of Government, The latter, 
necessarily in great degree inarticulate, is presented m 
the common opponent of patriotic citizens. 

These are real difficulties, and difficulties which, as far 
as I can see, are unavoidable so long as it is necessary to 
retain the final power in the hands of a Government not 
directly or wholly responsible to popularly elected repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Few would be so bold m to hazard any very assured 
prophecy as to when the Britkh Parliament was likely to 
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feel disposed to entrust full responsibility to India. I 
would however venture upon one or two observations. 
The answer to that question is likely to depend much more 
upon the foundations that India liens el £ qan lay for her 
own political development, than on any preconceived 
notions of the British Parliament, As I have already 
said, the whole instinct of Parliament, so far as it can 
claim to he the voice of British character, must be to wish 
well to India in this matter, But if Parliament is a well- 
wisher, it is also a shrewd amt competent judge, and 
Parliament will, 1 suspect, realise that at the root of the 
whole question lies the problem of what I may call, the 
average political sense of a wide electorate. An educated 
electorate, as Mr. Langford James hag said, is the only 
sure basis of democracy. Without it politics are the 
possession of a small class of intelligentsia, and the leaders 
of political thought, who nmst be pioneers of political 
development, would be the first to recognise that in these 
conditions the political system, instead of resting broa.il* 
based on intelligent popular judgment, is insecurely poised 
on an inverted apex. 

Let me relate what I am saying to the work of yoirr 
Association, I know how much your members and those 
who are associated with you have already done in the way 
of cither giving time themselves, or allowing others to take 
time, for political work. Business firms have been ready, 
at no small inconvenience to themselves, to spare their fet 
men for work in the political field, and I trust that they 
will never grudge to India the services of those whose 
experience of the country fits them in every way to 
represent the best interests of their community. 
Mr. Langford James himself is untiring in this cause, and 
have admired the efforts which your able Secretary* 
Colonel Crawford, has made to bring to all the branches 
of the Association greater knowledge of the main issues 
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with which those who represent you in the Legislature at 
Simla or Delhi have to deal, I do not doubt that the 
interest shown by your Association in the proceedings at 
Cawnpore is largely due to the work lie has been doing. 
And I should like to reinforce what I believe to be the 
thought of many of those, who serve the Association best, 
by appealing to you, and through you to your other mem¬ 
bers, never to conceive of Indian politics only as matters 
directly affecting, at particular points, European interests, 
but us a great business affecting the whole of Indians 
future, to which you can bring qualities such as India can 
find nowhere else. 

We have unhappily witnessed in the last few months 
a deplorable exhibition of communal narrowness and 
animosity. Let there bo nothing communal in the Euro¬ 
pean outlook on Indian politics, but let it rather be inspired 
by the determination to takj, that share in the moulding 
of events for the good of India, to which by knowledge, 
experience, and responsibility you arc entitled. 

Some of you will remember the last public words 
spoken in India by one who was perhaps the greatest 
Yioeroy of modern times, who had so warm au affection 
and admiration for this city, alid of whom it can be said, 
if it can be said of anyone, f< fiihtt quod ietigit non 
ornavit } \ He was speaking of the true work of English¬ 
men in India and there is a ring in his words which must ho 
my excuse for repeating them to you to-night, u To fight 
for the right, to abhor the imperfect, the unjust„ or the 
mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
to care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or 
abuse— it is so easy to have any of them in India—never 
to Jet yours enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow 
dim, but to remember that the Almighty has placed your 
hand on the greatest of his ploughs, in whose furrow the 
nations of the future are germinating and taking shape. 
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to drive the blade a little forward in your time, atid to 
feel that somewhere among these millions you have left a 
little justice or happiness or prosperity, a sense of manli¬ 
ness or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn of 
intellectual enlightenment, or a stirring of duly, where it 
did not before exist—that is enough, that is the English? 
man’s justification in India. It is good enough for his 
watchword while he is here, for his epitaph when he is 
gone ,' 7 

Our hand is in sober earnest on the plough to-day. 
It will need a strong hand, a willing team, to drive the 
furrow straight ; it is uphill work and there are roots and 
rocks in plenty to turn the blade aside. Each and all of 
us need firm faith and sane enthusiasm if we wish to carry 
through successfully the task to which wo have set our 
hand. 

It is because this Association has done so much already 
to assist Indian growth, because they have brought to the 
land of their adoption those gifts of determination, honesty 
and initiative, to which Mr. Langford James referred, 
and because in the years to come their opportunity of 
service may well be greater and not less than it has been 
up to now, that I feel particularly grateful to you for 
having afforded me this opportunity of meeting you, and 
of thanking you, not only for the welcome you have given 
me, but; for the promise of your loyal co-operation and 
support 


BENGAL CLUB DINNER. 

The following is Mis Excellency the Yiceroy’s speech at 
the Dinner given in his honour by the Bengal Club at Calcutta 
on the 20Hi of December ;— 

I must begin by thanking you, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, for your kindness in inviting mo to be your 









'guest to-night. The Bengal Club has long been famous 
fof its hospitality, and I am delighted to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of tasting its pleasures for myself. 1 understand 
that, the Club is on the eve of its hundredth birthday. I 
should like to congratulate it on this happy event and I 
hope that its bicentenary will find it in the same flourishing 
condition that it is in to-day. 

You, Sir, have referred to the early history of this 
City and to the energy and vision of your predecessors 
which raised it, laboriously, painfully, surely, to the place 
of honour in the British Empire which it holds to-day. 

"We are so apt, in unreflecting acceptance of tho 
. present, to forget the past, that it is wholesome sometimes 
to turn our eyes backward. And I suppose that our 
Imperial records contain no greater romance than that 
which surrounds Calcutta’s creation and Calcutt a’s growth. 

It is from the so-called “ Factory ” of the first days of 
British settlement, which men once pointed to with pride, 
that has sprung, the Calcutta which we now know. We 
see her with her vast population, with all the equipment 
of great arid varied industrial undertakings, her streets, 
her offices, her markets, and her wharves, all concerned 
with the carriage of merchandise to and from the four 
corner’s of the earth, and all bearing witness to the place '' 
which Calcutta has come to occupy in the intricate world r 
of business by which we exist to-day. In no other part 
of India is it possible for a Viceroy to meet so many of 
those who are prominently identified with the country ’a 
commercial interests, and history here seems to challenge 
an answer to some deeper questions, which underlie the 
passing issues of the hour. 

Since I have been in Tndia I have constantly asied 
myself the question, which i suppose is often presen to 
all our minds, namely, in what light will what the Bitish 
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have clone or tried to do in India be ultimately judged ? 
Such a question was definitely posed to me the other day 
by our visitors from South Africa, and the fact that they 
should have so questioned me perhaps shows that the 
answer is not as plain as we arc often tempted to suppose. 
How far can we claim to have fulfilled the postulate of 
Burke, who, you will remember, in his famous speech on ’ 
Fox’s India Bill laid down a fundamental doctrine which, 
however familiar to the present generation, must have 
sounded strangely in the ears of many of those who 
listened to him. “ All political power ” he said “ which 
is set ove men ought to be some way or other exercised 
ultimately for their benefit ” and he went on to say that 
the rights and privileges derived therefrom “ are all in 
the strictest sense a trust M . I know no place which more 
directly suggests the propriety of answering such ques¬ 
tions than this city, so closely allied with all the early 
beginnings of British rule and, thanks largely to Lord 
Ourzon, so rich in historical memories of it. 


We are all familiar with the fortuitous character of 
the first beginnings and establishment of British rule in 
India, and it is not now necessary to dwell upon the 
gradual substitution of order for chaos, or on the replace¬ 
ment of turmoil by tranquillity. For many years no doubt 
the principal efforts of British administration were directed 
along lines of promoting and securing the interests of 
trade and commerce, and I imagine that most of the 
blemishes on early company rule were attributable to the 
imperative instructions of directors, urging their repre¬ 
sentatives to earn them the wherewithal with which to 
meet the shareholders* desire for dividends. From such 
modest and hazardous beginnings has grown that great 
ftructure of commerce, internal ami external, which many 
o you i*eprescnt and which holds so important a place in 




the life of India. This commercial adventure, as at first 
it was, necessarily attracted increasing attention from the 
politicians. I have already mentioned Burke’s enuncia¬ 
tion of a doctrine that was to take the British Empire very 
far. The attention of Parliament was not infrequently 
directed to India in its debates, and it was from the 
political side that the great change finally came which 
witnessed the transfer of the old rights and obligations of 
the Company to the Crown. It is also certainly true that 
in those latter years it is the side of political evolution 
that seems to have engrossed the major part o the atten¬ 
tion of Government and the public. You in Bengal have 
your full share of political activity, and you will allow 
me here to pay my tribute of respect to the manner in 
which Lord Lytton, whose services Bengal is so soon 
to lose, has faced great difficulties with ail that sense of ^ 
responsibility, courage and candour which his friends and 
every one who knew him would Lave expected of him. 

But everywhere the atmosphere is thick with discus¬ 
sion on constitutional reforms ; oratory is plentiful, and 
some might be forgiven for thinking that the steady and 
solid achievements of the past were in danger of being 
submerged under a new avalanche, of a type with which 
India lias not hitherto been familiar. They may even 
feel that the machinery of Government is standing still 
to watch the result of this new political venture, content 
to see things slide and to sacrifice what they have been 
accustomed to regard as the most efficient administration 
in the world to the necessity of training new classes in 
power and responsibility. I am far from saying that such 
an attitude is unintelligible or unnatural. None the less 
I feel that it is a very dangerous misapprehension of tho 
truth, and that wc should he making a huge mistake if 
we supposed for a moment that politics and the play of 
political forces were the sum of the contribution that 
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Government was at this moment making to India’s future. 
It is indeed true that in regard to these we have expressly 
undertaken commitments to the Indian peoples, which we 
shall to the best of our ability fulfil, but that in no way 
absolves us from the obligation of constantly attending 
to other matters which make for India’s welfare. 

May I say a word to you about two directions in 
which Government is to-day striving to discharge the 
duties of its trusteeship ? For those obsessed with the 
idea that Government is no longer a dynamic but a static 
force, T juld prescribe no better remedy than a tour to 
the North-West Frontier. It is difficult to conceive of a 
greater contrast than that presented by the settled life 
we know here and what has hitherto been, the uncertain 
and precarious existence of the frontier, for so long, through 
history, the postern gate of the keep of India. Its at¬ 
mosphere of blood-feuds, forts, barbed wire, is difficult; of 
apprehension unless we see it for ourselves. It is indeed 
a different, civilisation, and one, it must be confessed, 
whatever its disadvantages, of possibly greater and more 
arresting daily interest than the one which we are seeking 
with such success to establish in its place. No one who 
visits it, and sees for himself the barrier of rugged and 
cruel hills, the stalwart Pathan, whose rifle is an in¬ 
dispensable article of otherwise exiguous cverv-day 
apparel, can fail to appreciate the meaning of the roads 
and railways and all the organisation, political and military, 
which are bringing peace nj'.d order into that troubled 
land. Once there you feel that Government has not lost 
its old grip, that progress is real and that we are in fact 
still achieving something which justifies British rule. 

It is only a few years, as you will remember, since 
Waziristan was the centre of grave trouble involving diffi¬ 
cult and costly military operations. Within that short 
space of time a great change has come over the spirit of 
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the dream. I give you one figure to illustrate the change', 
Four years ago 131 raids were carried out hy gangs from 
independent territory in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince.. The following year the figure had dropped to 7 : 1 
and last year to 31 ; while in the first seven months of the 
present year we have only recorded 9. We have not 
forced upon the tribes any exasperating regulations, that 
would merely antagonise people who worship the indivi¬ 
dual but doubt the authority of the law. We trust rather 
for our influence to the name of British justice and to 
the personality of the British official, and I cannot speak 
too highly of the way in which they have justified that 
trust. Their monument may rightly be said to be the 
same as that which Sir Chriatoper Wren drew from St. 
Paul's Cathedral Si quacris mo momentum circumspice 

If anyone were still unconverted by the work of poli¬ 
tical reclamation proceeding in these areas under the 
Union Jack, I would ask him to come with me to those parts 
of Northern India where the engineer is using his technical 
knowledge to-convert dry, thirsty; desert soil into land 
bearing food and material for the use of man. [ was for¬ 
tunate enough two or three weeks ago to visit one of these 
canal colonies in its earlier stages, where I was able to'see 
this useless and unwanted waste, side by side with land of 
similar quality a few yards away, which on the 1st of Jnne 
last had had its first drink of irrigation *wa*er and was, sfx 
months later, covered by splendid crops. Much of the colo¬ 
nisation of the Punjab is now ancient history, and we may 
almost,be tempted to forget that where there are now 
prosperous villages was once devoid of vegetation and 
empty ojvhuman life. But every year the work goes on, 
and bit by,bit we see the green line of cultivation pushing 
its way forward into the dusty brown of desert. I confess 
that I felt, after seeing these two fields of present-day 
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activity Find effort, that here wa$ Government in all its 
vigour and that here was something as close ah in to creation 
as it is given to man to do. 

"Well, gentlemen, I have taken you a long way from 
the plains of Bengal and from the comfortable hospitality 
of this Clttb, What connection you may wonder lias oil 
this with your own lives and work f To my mind the 
connection is not far to seek. These activities, which I 
have attempted to describe, are nothing to me but tins 
logical continuation of that- restless energy, which has 
steadily radiated through India from the earliest centre 
of British power and initiative—Calcutta and Bengal - 
and I suggest that it illustrates the importance, if we are 
to judge progress in India truly 9 of judging it as a 
whole. 

At the risk therefore of appearing to fall a victim to 
self-satisfaction and complacency, I feel able tin hesitatingly 
to assert that our record in India is one on which the 
historian wilt return a favourable verdict, I know very 
well how many are the obstacles by which the growth of 
India to-day and during the next years is likely to be 
beset She needs wise counsel to help her in surmounting 
them, the counsel of friends who neither flatter nor decry* 
To turn a blind eye to her weaknesses is no true friend¬ 
ship. But when ^ve criticise let our words be free from 
any sting of bitterness. Bet us be careful to fan no flames 
of controversy, but seek always with cool reason and warm 
sympathy to strive for the realisation of India's hopes 
mid ours. If we can keep Untarnished our faith in India-a 
future, we shall not fail to convince India that we can 
still help her to achieve it, and that die contribution we 
can make, though it may be different, will not bo un- 
worl hv of the achievements of the past. 
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In reply 4 to the Address of Welcome presented by the 4tJl 
Benares Municipal Board and the Benares District Board at 192tf, 
Romms on the 4th January, H. E. the Viceroy said ;— 

Gentlemen ?—Lady Irwin and I greatly appreciate the 
Cordial welcome extended to ns by the Members of the 
Municipal Board and of the District Board in the 
addresses which have just been read. Both addresses 
referred, aa was both natural and right, to the history of 
Benares and to the social sanctity with which the na me 
of Benares is invested, and my only regret is that my visit 
is perforce too short to allow ine to see more than a small 
part of all that your city has to show: The rest fulness o t 
Kashi is indeed a strange contrast after the din and bustle 
of the great towns In which I hare recently been living. 
Polities, industry, commerce, all seem alike unable serb 
ously to disturb the underlying atmosphere of con¬ 
templative calm, which pervades this place. I read some- 
where recently an impression of Benares as being held 
Aloft on the trident of holiness. I shall have this picture 
in my mind as I visit your shrines and holy places in the 
next day or two,—and long afterwards when I look back 
upon these days spent in the heart of Hindu India. 

'The duties, however, with winch your own bodies are 
immediately concerned, arc rather those of the more 
material side of life, although the problems of administra¬ 
tion which you all have to face have a peculiar variety 
iind importance through the very privilege of having a 
religious metropolis in your midst. Both Boards have to 
tackle formidable difficulties in housing and communica¬ 
tions, created by the ebb and flow of a large population 
from whom lit Lie return in the shape ol ? a direct inccmio can 
be expected. At the same time you have to pay due regard 
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to the interests of the ratepayers whom you represent by 
providing those amenities of life which they have a right 
to expect. 

The Municipal Board in their address have been 
modest, I might almost say pessimistic, in speaking of their 
efforts to meet this double responsibility unaided- You 
will, however) realise that I am not in a position to give 
any promise of direct financial aid from the Government 
of India. The added privileges of local self-government 
bring corresponding charges in their train, and the decentra* 
iijsation of the collection and expenditure of public money 
leaves no jEtinds in the hands of the Central Government 
for direct grants to municipalities, 

T trust however that the goal is not beyond the limit of 
the Municipality^ own endeavours. The Board's normal 
expenditure, I hear, is now below Its income. Two of 
your big schemes, the electrification of Benares and the 
improvement of the water supply, are well in train, I am 
informed that the Local Government have given a grant 
of I\s. 5 lakhs towards the latter object, and I trust it 
will not be long before the needs of the city as regards 
these two important matters of administration are fulfilled- 
The greatest difficulty lies perhaps in the state of the 
drainage system. Apart from the dangers to the popula¬ 
tion arising out of defective conservancy arrangements, I 
have been sorry to hear complaints of the pollution of the 
Ganges water as it flows past the sacred ghats. There is 
a saying that cleanliness is next to godliness, and I am 
convinced that every pilgrim to Benares would gladly 
spare a modicum of his offerings to see his holy city and 
Its river preserved pure and unsullied. Surely it is not 
beyond the power and genius of the religious authorities, 
if not the Board itself, to devise some means of enabling 
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such feelings to be translated into action. You have al¬ 
ready a number of philanthropic institutions, which com¬ 
pares favourably with any city in India, such as the Ram 
Krishna Mission of Service and many others. 1 feel sure 
that, by voluntary subscriptions much could also be effected 
towards preserving intact the outward glories of Benares* 

I gather from the District Board’s address that their 
problems are similar to those of the Minneipality, hut 
spread over a. larger area, and are in the same way affected 
by the presence within their boundaries of a centre 
attracting pilgrims of every-kind from outside as well 
as from within India- It follows that many amenities of 
life, important enough in the ordinary way, become here 
vital needs. Again* though I am aware that the present 
Board has done all in its power to restore its finances to 
a satisfactory condition, there is the complaint of lack of 
money, which all governing bodies feel now-a-days cons¬ 
trained to make. Although grants from Government 
amount to two-thirds of the Board’s income, the fact un¬ 
fortunately remains that this income is inadequate to 
cover ordinary expenditure. This inelasticity of income 
has been ascribed to the Permanent Settlement. What¬ 
ever there may be Ur be said for and .against this view* 
I am glad to hear that the Board have finally decided to 
steel themselves to raise new revenue, though ,1 recognise 
that even then it . is improbable that you will he able to 
provide for all the needs of your District as you would 
desire. All the more care is therefore necessary to allot 
the expenditure to objects which will give the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number, and to conserve as far as 
possible your resources for some large minded ami wisely 
conceived scheme, rather than to expend them, as many 
bodies are apt to do, on a number of minor objects none 
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nr which are likely to effect permanent improvement in 
the daily lives of your inhabit ants. 

Gentlemen, though your task is difficult, your 
addresses show me that you are fully alive to your responsi¬ 
bilities, and that in itself is an indication that you will 
continue to do your best to (discharge them worthily. I am 
particularly glad to hear of the devoted service which bus 
been rendered by your respective Chairmen : service which 
must mean considerable sacrifice of the little leisure which 
the ordinary day's work affords. From the wider point: 
of view the work which is being done to-day by local bodies 
is of veiy great importance. By success or otherwise in 
small tilings, a nation may be judged in the greater, and 
no one who gives his service to such work need ever feel 
that his labours are thrown away. In the problems you 
are called upon to solve, in the debates which are held 
amongst you, in the decisions yon take, in the responsi¬ 
bilities you bear, in the hundred and one calls which the 
administration of your charges makes upon your powers, 
the same qualities are demanded of you as of those who 
direct the wider world of polities. But to you I imagine 
your best reward will be to make the settiug of this sacred 
city worthy of the precious stone within. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to have met you 
personally here to-day, and I thank you once more for the 
friendly reception you have given to Ludy Irwin and 
myself. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

4th Jamiarv IT. E. the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 
U*!i7. ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the Library of the 
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Benares Hindu University at Benares on the 4ih January :— 

Mr, Vice ChmipeMor ami genlUmcn, —I thank you 
sincerely for the welcome you hive offered to Lady Jr win 
and myself* Almost 11 years ago Lord Hardinge, in 
laying the foundation stone from which this great insti¬ 
tution has risen, expressed I lie hope that the University 
might come to be a place of many aided activities, prepared to 
equip young men for all the various walks of life. His 1 lopes 
have not been belied* Those who have directed the growth 
of this Uni verity--and 1 know how much the University 
owes to its Vice-Chancellor—have laid their plans wisely 
anil pursued them well. In the choice oi their site and 
the character of their buildings they have striven to create 
the real academic atmosphere, impalpable hut always 
powerful to influence the minds of those who are brought 
within its range. They have afforded opportunities for 
the study of a wide variety of subjects, intellectual and 
practical* theological and scientific, adequate to give a 
young man the mental equipment he needs to face the 
manifold problems of life. They were, I believe, the first 
to adopt here the organisation of a residential teaching 
institution. Your system of housing the different depart¬ 
ments, with their hostels m separate contiguous buildings, 
allows not only for specialisation in study but also for a 
common social life outside the class* And both are of the 
essence of the real University life. Those of us who were 
fortunate enough to receive our education at one of the 
English residential Universities know bow much of what 
we learnt there was learnt not from text books or in the 
lecture room, but from contact in our own rooms and in 
U the course of every day life with our fellow undergraduates* 

This finely conceived and finely executed plan is there¬ 
fore very bright with promise- It can well claim to be 
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an all-India University, for it draws half of its 2,001) 
students from outside the United Provinces, and it is built 
On a scale in keeping with the area of its appeal. Your 
Vice-Chancellor has told you of the large sums of mmbj 
already spent in building and equipping the University 
and has employed all ftis most persuasive arts in the 
attempt to elicit further sympathy in practical shape from 
the Government of India, I have had no opportunity, 
since he told me the matters to which he had it in mind 
to refer, of making enquiry into the reasons that might 
weigh with Government in the consideration of the requests 
which lie has made, I can therefore say no more at 
present than that I shall make it my business to give 
personal and careful attention to these matters. But 
inasmuch as the financial heart of all Governments in 
these difficult days is proverbially stony, may I perhaps 
utter the one word of warning which will find place in 
lay speech to-day, that, however praiseworthy the object, 

I trust that expenditure will not outrun the University’s 
means. I greatly hope that the debt, towards the rodue- 
tSon of which the Government of India has this year 
sanctioned a grant of a lakhs, will soon be cleared, and 
the finances of the University be placed on a permanently, 
satisfactory footing. 

The new library, however, of which I am, at your 
kind invitation, to lay the foundation stone to-day, has 
had special funds provided for it through the generosity 
of a benefactor. Your University is fortunate in having ffl 
Chancellor a man to whom appeals for educational pmrposes 
are seldom made in vain, A few years ago II, II. the Maha¬ 
raja G-aekwar gave a donation of a lakh of rupees to the v 
general funds of the University. He has recently given 
n simitar sura as an endowment for scholarships to enable 
Science students of the University to 'continue higher 
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studies at Foreign Universities. He bus now followed his* 
own admirable example by giving another lakh lor the 
construction of this library. The whole library building 
is expected to cost 5 lakhs, but His Highness* generous 
dotation has enabled the work to be begun. The build* 
ing is ho planned as to admit of large future extensions, 
as the Council wisely recognise that a University library 
must ever grow: It is appropriate that the central por* 
tion which is to be taken in hand at onee should bo called 
the ** Sir Sayaji Bao Oaekwar Library in honour of 
the benefactor who has made its inception possible. 

The library when completed will supply a very rent 
want in the University. The dispersed of the present collec¬ 
tion of books over several separate rooms and the lack of 
any reading room arc indeed serious drawbacks. Ho 
Univarsity is complete without its library. There is some* 
thing in a library of books, whether old or new, which 
you find nowhere else on earthy a sense of communion with 
the thought of all the ages, a feeling that you have around 
you a & tore-ho use on which to draw, as the fancy takes 
you, for inspiration, know ledge, or consolation. 




Ton remember the lines of the poet Southey on his 
library :—- 


My days among the dead arc passed : 

Around ine I behold, 

‘Where'er t’heso casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old. , 

My never failing friends are they 

"With whom X converse clay by day. 


To a man who loves his books, Ins library is a borne of 
his own which he can furnish according to lm tastes, a 
L6PSV a* 






I think that perhaps never more than at the present 
day was there greater need for developing among the 
yontli of this— as of any other—country the taste tor 
general reading. A University student, with examinations 
loomin'* large before liim, must perforce devote much or 
his time to the reading of test books, and must specialise 
tm the particular branch of study which he ban tinder- 
taken. He is no student it he does otherwise; Ijwrt to- 
be a * full man in Bacon's words, bis reading must take 
a wider sweep. Above all lie must search out for himself 
the books or the passages which strike' a chord in his mind 
and are henceforth destined to influence his life and his- 
thought. If we have to twist the opinion of others as to 
what, is good in literature, we shall never make much 
progress. The perverseness of the human mind is even 
apt sometimes to make us approach with a hosl ile feeling 
the book which we have been told is ‘ the best ever written \ 
Not that we. should blindly discard advice. It is remark-, 
able how general is the consensus of opinion on the 
world’s greatest books. But when we read a book we 
should make up our own minds first, which parts of it 
appeal to us, by stimulating or making articulate trains 
of thought hitherto only existing in our subconscious mind. 
It is well to mark these passages and return to them again 
and again. We shall often find that our first judgment 
was wrong in the light of further experience. "Wc may 
ferl that our idea of their standard of value hast changed. 
But by exercising our own judgment wa have added some¬ 
thing to our stock of wisdom which we could have attained 
in no other way. Wo should vary our reading too. In 
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unexpected places $» make- discoveries. In a line from a 
poet, a sentence from a novel, we are 'stung by die 
Splendour of a sudden thought ’ which will tarry us 
through life. It is no bud plan to read two. types ol 
book concurrently—-one for pure pleasure, poetry, novels, 
memoirs—the other as discipline, as an astringent to the 
mind, philosophy, social science, theology, economies. You 
thus acquire that mental balance without which knowledge 
can seldom be of great value cither to yourself or to others. 
J speak not without a sad consciousness that I am preach¬ 
ing what I seldom have the chance of practising—but 
none the less I hope one day to have time to read again, 
and meanwhile I know that my advice is sound, and con¬ 
tains a great secret of the real interest and happiness m 
life. 

Many of those I am now addressing will have gone 
out into the world before the building, which is to rise 
upon the stone I am now to lay, has reached completion. 
Hut whether you have the opportunity or not to profit 
by the advantages if will offer, I hope that all those who 
are now passing or shall hereafter pass the precious year 
of youth nothin this place may he inspired to repay the 
intellectual gifts that they have here received by service 
in many fields, and win for themselves the title of honoured 
sons of an honoured University. 


BANQUET AT BENARES. 

In responding to the toast of his health at the Banquet 4th January 
given in his honour "by His .Highness the Maharaja of Bennies 
r, t. Benarcs on the 4th of January, H. E. the Viceroy said 

Your Highness, ladies and Gentlemen ,—I thank you 
Your Highness on behalf of Lady Irwin and myself for 
the kind words with which you have bidden us welcome 
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to your State, and proposed the toast of our health. We 
are both most grateful to Your Highness for having given 
ua the opportunity of visiting your territories, and for 
the manner in which yon have entertained us. I ain well 
aware how many calls there are on Your Highness s 
hospitality, for Benares exercises a magnetic attraction 
upon the world, and few distinguished visitors pass through 
this city without experiencing the comforts of Your High¬ 
ness’s well appointed guest-house at Nandesar, 

It is pleasant to hear Your Highness reiterating the 
assurance of loyalty which has always distinguished the 
Hilling House. In the years before us, as Your Highness 
has said, the whole question of the position and function 
of the States in India and in the British Hiupire must 
inevitably be faced. It is a question which, in the interests 
alike of the States and British India, stands In need of 
the best thought that can be brought to bear upon it. 
Whatever the solution may be—and its solution will not 
be as easy as some might seem to ihink—its essential basis 
will be mutual agreement and confidence between the 
States find British India, and I am therefore glad to see 
that Your Highness so clearly recognises the interdepend¬ 
ence of the two* Your Highness may bo certain that I 
shall be ready and anxious to do whatever lies in my power 
to secure that this matter is dealt with in such fashion 
as may best assist the States to take their rightful place 
in the future life of India. I feci sure that any opinion 
which Your Highness may at any time offer on this 
problem will be as frank and sincere as that which you 
have just expressed bn the general subject of the Reforms, 

It would be an id return for your generous hospitality 
that I should speak at length on the constitutional changes 
that were introduced in India seven years ago, and that 
will presently be the subject of statutory review* They 
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iave had to.any critics, and Your Highness is, of course, 
not alone In thinking that India \vas\rnH ripe for the action 
which Parliament approved, and that the British Govern¬ 
ment of that day acted with undue precipitancy, I was 
a member of the House of Commons at that time, and I 
very well remember the careful and exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of winch these proposals were the subject. Therefore 
whet Her what was then clone will be ultimately judged 
wise or unwise, it would he unjust to Parliament and 
the British people to suppose that they failed to weigh 
the issues involved with becoming gravity. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that the result has been by no means free 
from disappointment, and it will be the duty of the Sta¬ 
tutory Commission to examine the whole position with 
impartial thoroughness, in order to satisfy itself that the 
foundations on which we seek to build arc sound. But 
I tan entertain no doubt that Great Britain and India can 
and must continue to work together for the good of both, 
and that the collaboration of Great Britain is an essential 
condition of India h evolution, 

1 share Your Highness's regret that it has not been 
possible for me to spend more time in acquainting myself 
with the organisation and progress of your State, for I 
have heard much of the sound character of Your Highness's 
a (bn in 1st ration. Your solicitude for the well being of 
the cultivating elapses is no secret, and is instanced by the 
very reasonable charges for irrigation which are, I believe, 
if anything below the economic level. Your capital of 
Ttanvnagar too, with its admirably equipped hospital, 
electric supply, and other features of modern development, 
is well on the way to becoming a model town. Much of the 
secret of Your Highness's success lies, I suspect, in the 
generous treatment you accord to your officials, and the 
wisdom with which you select your public servants from 






men wfc6s*r whether gained in your-own State 

or in British India, '‘rmideia them fit to carry out your 
poliey. 

It is with great, pleasure that I hhve Jefornt of the 
ability ami wisdom with whieli Your Highness has handled 
any communal dissension which threatened to arise, with 
the result that your State has been almost wholly free 
of trouble of this kind. The personal touch which Your 
Highness maintains with your people and their affairs, 
whether in private life ov in public Durbar, has heeu the 
means of enabling you to win, in striking degree, the 
confidence of your subjects, 

I sincerely trust that Your Iligimess may he spared 
for many years to support your responsibilities with all 
your present vigour. Years have been kinder to Your 
Highness Than to most, though, I know, it must largely 
be duo to yonr own rigorous physical training that you 
have preserved that vitality which many a younger man 
Might envy. Few men, I think, can have celebrated the 
passing of their allotted span of three score years and 
ten by starting out on a licmdnmting expedition, as Your 
Highness did last year to the West of India. I shall count 
myself very fortunate if I can, when the time comes, 
emulate Your Highnesses achievement. We .all hope, 
Your Highness, that you will live to shoot many more 
lions, and to welcome many more Viceroys to 'Benares. 
My own visit, alas, has been all too short. But Lady Irwin, 
I, and all your guest? shall carry away the happiest re¬ 
collections of all that we have seen, of the host under 
whoso auspices we have seen it, and of all those whose 
acquaintance wo ’have been fortunate enough to make, 

I will now ask you, iadics and gentlemen, to rise and 
drink to the health and prosperity of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares. 




ADDRESS FROM THE KASHI SUDHAR TRUST, BENARES. 


H. E. the Viceroy ml dressed the Dentation representing- f . ^ JVnaaiy 
the Kashi Sudhftr Trust, Benares, in the following terms 102:7. 

(hnllmicn y — When I was asked by the Members of 
your Trust to receive this deputation, and when I heard 
the reasons which had prompted you to Jay your case 
before me, X need hardly say that ray interest and sympathy 
were keenly aroused. For the thought that the sacred 
buildings of Benares should be in danger of damage and 
destruction was enough to disturb nm only the minds of 
those in whoso religion Benares holds so exceptional a 
place, but also of many like myself who, member** of other 
religions, know that it has for ages been an object of 
the deepest reverence to the whole Hindu community. The 
name of Benares has become of the world’s house¬ 
hold words; and 210 visitor to India would deem his visit 
to be complete until lie had seen the river front of 
Benares, Men have come from far distant lands to see 
the place where Gautama Buddha first preached his gospel, 
and 10 look on the city whose countless buildings, clothed 
with the mantle of history and sanctity, have for centuries 
been an inspiration to the great Hindu religion. Tt 
hardly therefore, X think, requires an assurance from me 
that the preservation of this holy city is and always will 
be a matter of the deepest concern to me. 

Let us now come to the less romantic facts. I may 
first dispose of a question which is really a separate 
problem and has no connection with the damage to the 
ghats. I refer to the pollution of the Gauges water, I 
am told that, an excellent intercepting drain, which was 
built several years ago, has been allowed to fall into 
partial disuse, and that if it and other drains already 
const meted are put in proper repair, there is no reason 
why the river should not flow on untainted. This is a 
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matter on which it would .seem' that the Trust should 
first approach the Municipal 'Board, in whose hand a the 
primary responsibility for the drainage of the city rests. 
Your Trust could, I.think, give valuable assistance to 
vonr cause by organising public opinion to realise the 
importance of strict conservancy ad ministration, and by 
•<mcouraging the Municipal Board to make the fullest 
possible use of existing drainage. 

As regards the question of danger to the ghats, T am 
told T.haf the damage, which the river front has suffered, 
has occurred ever a long series of years, and that there 
are two main reasons for it ; the blocking of the, sub-soil 
water by buildings along the front, and erosion by direct 
action of the river. The former danger may perhaps 
not he difficult to meet, but to guide the waters of a 
‘mighty river like the Ganges at Benares must of necessity 
be a very expensive and possibly a hazardous enterprise. 

It has, I understand, been estimated that the protection 
of the ghats against the action of the rher will cost not 
less than 30 lakhs, and the wayward strength of a river 
is so incalculable that it would not be safe to limit the 
possible expenditure even to this figure. 

You no doubt realise, gentlemen, the magnitude of , 
the work yon have under taken, and your enterprise in 
seriously taking up thus question is greatly to your credit. 

^ our first duty, as it appears to me ? is to gain the con¬ 
fidence of the public. You must satisfy them that the 
scheme is one which will bring 1 ’credit to themselves and to 
yon, and in which the money they subscribe will not be 
uselessly thrown away. The first step towards gaining 
this confidence must he to carry out a thorough and expert 
survey ot the threatened area and to prepare an estimate 
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of the cost of protective works. I invite the Trust tlicre- 
fore to confine its efforts in the. first instance to raising 
fun its for a survey which, though expensive, could, I 
understand, be carried out for a sum of its. 50,000. I have 
received an assurance that as soon as the requisite fluids 
are raised, the Provincial, Government will gladly supply 
a Competent officer to carry out the expert surveying work. 
J hope that towards raising this preliminary sum your 
Go mm it: tee will accept, as evidence of my interest in your 
work, a small subscription from myself. 


The completion of the survey will of course be only 
the beginning of your real task, and we cannot for the 
present way with certainty what funds will be required. 
Put I have no doubt that you will agree with me when 
1 say that the ultimate expense involved in this great 
work should, in fairness, be mainly a charge on all Hindu 
lovers of Benares Until the critical work to which I 
have referred has been completed, it is hardly possible for 
me to give practical consideration to the question of Gov- 
eminent assistance ; and it is evident that any such 
assistance would of necessity be conditional upon the state 
of public finances and upon the amounts previously 
subscribed by private persons. I find it difficult to believe 
that if your Trust can satisfy the Hindu community as 
a whole that the need is an urgent one and that you are 
determined to the utmost of your ability to carry through 
the work to which you have set. yourselves. Hindus of 
every class and whatever their circumstances would pot 
joyfully subscribe t.o save the city to which their thoughts 
so often turn, i can assure you that in all the efforts 
you may make to accomplish the purpose to which you 
have set your hands, you will carry along with you W 
?rarm interest and good-will J * 

LOPS V 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BHARAT PHARMA 
KAIIAMARUAL, BENARES, 

5tl\ tfmumy II El the Viceroy made the folio wing reply to the Address 
1957. Welcome from the Bharat Dharma Mabanumdnl at Benares 

oil the 5th of January :—* 

Ocntlemcri )—I thank you for the welcome you have 
offered too. I lee I that it is not so -much perhaps n wel¬ 
come to this sacred city, ia which your As&iatidn appro¬ 
priately enough has its centre, as a welcome on the part 
of the whole brotherhood of Hinduism. For yours is 
a body which, i]rawing supporters from many parts of 
India and from many different walks of life/has one com¬ 
mon bond, which you truly recognise as superior to, and 
wider than | time or place., in the tenets of the great Hindu 
religion. 

2 thank you too for your assurance of loyalty and 
dovotion, those instinctive sent;imenfcs o£ your creed. 
Fidelity to the ruler, loyalty to established authority, 
have always been cardinal tends of the Hindu faith. And 
even as they have from ages past been one of the founda¬ 
tions* of your religion, so in the world of the present day 
they are vital sources of strength not only for your own 
community but for the whole of India. 

Next to loyalty you have laid emphasis upon respect 
for social order. This feeling, I suppose, Is the counter¬ 
part in public life of that reverence for family tradition, 
that insistence on family discipline, which are such strik¬ 
ing features of Hindu life. Their value was never more 
apparent than today, when many forces are tending 
towards the dissolution of ties on which society has long 
depended. There is indeed no part of life which can claim 
immunity from one of life’s general laws, that to seek 
so-called liberty in separation from any idea of authority 
and discipline is to betray the principal purpose of 
existence* As yon have implied, neither the individual 
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nor sotitety c&n fjfoifii to confute liberty with license \ ilor 
though we but dimly apprehend it, we all instinctively 
realise, whether in nature or in ourselves, that life is con¬ 
trolled by law, and if by our conduct we deny it, we are 
imperilling the reality Of life itself. It is therefore satis* 
factory to know that your Association representing as it 
does all that is best in Hindu orthodoxy, is never likely 
to throw aside, lightly traditions which have stood the 
test of time. Orthodoxy, as you most truly say, is not 
or ought not to be stagnation, ami should in no way be 
antagonistic to the progressive realisation of new ideals 
and new desires. 

There is much in the social life of India, which stands 
in dire need of reformation, and I trust that there will, 
he an increasing number of loyal adherents of your great 
community, who will be found willing to devote unselfish 
service to these social causes. 

You speak of the harm that lias been done and is 
still being done by the divorce of education from religion, 
and there cun be few thinking men, of whatever creed, 
who would not share your views. The object of all true 
education is to build character, and character ultimately 
depends upon the moral sanctions which a man or woman 
accepts as final in his or her daily life. Such sanctions 
nre found most surely in religion, and if we neglect the 
place of religion in education, we are rejecting the most 
powerful instrument to assist us in our work. But the 
question how far, or by what means. It is for Government 
to effect the union of the two, raises, especially in India, 
far reaching issues on which I would give no hasty verdict. 
I can however promise you that any scheme which vour 
Association may ever wish to bring forward will be con- 
aide red by my Government with all the care and sympathy 
which such an important subject has the right to claim, 
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You have dwelt, briefly on the communal dissensions 
which wo have recently had' such unhappy occasion to 
deplore, I repeat the hope that the 'whole Hindu com- 
rmmity mny approach the question in the same wide 
spirit of toleration for which your Association strives. 
May it bring to a consideration of the problem the sarna 
'Vision with which your own 44 Temple of All Bellgion® 11 
aims'at the establishment of a true world peace between 
alt countries and all creeds.- For it is by seeking, us 
your Temple clues, the points of agreement—and there 
are many —between religions, and not by emphasising and 
distorting the points of difference, that religious com 
muni ties can best hope to find the way to real and last¬ 
ing peace. The last few years have seen human effort 
more and more directed towards the attainment of world 
Unity In the sphere of polities, and your Association has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is working on lines* 
analogous to an organisation which is surely destined to 
have a profound influence on the future of mankind. 

Let me again thank you, gentlemen, for your welcome 
and your address-, and assure you of my interest in the 
aims of your Association and of my read mess to further 
in any way that I can the beneficial activities of your 
members. 


BANQUET AT RAMP UR., 


Oih Jaduttiy 

im. 


TL E, the Viceroy delivered the following spcf>ch at the 
ibmqnet at R am pur on the 6th tTanuary :— 


Your Highmss, ladies and (kail men,—My first duty 
is to thank Your Highness for the very kind manner in 
which you have proposed the toast of Lady Irwin and 
myself. Ve had, as Your Highness has said; immediately 
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lifter our arrival in India* the pleasure'-of making a brief 
^acquaintance with Yeur Highness in Delhi and with trim 
Indian hospitality almost your first! words wore an invita¬ 
tion to visit you in your & tate. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we have taken 
advantage of Your Highness’ kindness, and I may* I ant 
sure, on belialf of all his guests who are here to-night* 
offer to His Highness our united thanks for the abundant 
hospitality with which he has entertained us and for the 
personal trouble I know he lias taken to ensure our com¬ 
fort 

We have all listened with deep appreciation to Your 
liighnass^ expression of loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. The whole history of Ham pur echoes that 
assurance, A century and a half of Icyad and constant 
friendship to the British Crown is guarantee that on this 
theme Your Highness employs no empty phrases- The 
tradition which Your Highness 1 ancestors founded so long 
s|p was worthily maintained in the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny and carried on throughout the Great War* wh m 
1 him p Li r was never known to begrudge assistance to any 
appeal that was mode to her. I feel sure that I can 
continue to rely on Your Highness’ staunch assistance 
to Government whether in War or peace, and I have 
recently been greatly pleased to hear of your ready co¬ 
operation with the United Provinces Government in 
helping their special police to run to earth the gangs of 
professional criminals who were using the State as a base 
td operations against British India. It U m great part 
owing to Your Highness' help and to that of your Inspector- 
General of Police SaMbfcacfe Abdul Majid Khan that 
their depredations have now been tern mated. 

Another passage m Ymrr Highness’ speech which 
afforded me great aatkfad ion was ilio reference to the 
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cofilial relations which exist between Your Highness ail'd 
the British Officials with whom Your Highness’ State is 
concerned. I can well believe this, for there is perhaps 
no quality in a man better calculated to will the approval 
and friendship of the British official than frankness in 
speech and action. And these ate traits which I well 
know belong to Your Highness 1 character. Those who 
have known Your Highness best have always been struck 
by the sincerity with winch you tell them what you really 
think, and by the loyalty you show to your personal 
friends, among whose number I hope that I may Count 
myself, 

I am glad to Iiear from Your Highness that you are 
fully alive to the educational needs of your people and 
to the advantage of developing your State with roads, 
canals, and colonisation schemes. For it is by the 
prosperity and contentment of your subjects that Your 
Highness 1 rule, as every other, will ultimately be judged, 
I hope that your now schemes will be found to lend thorn- 
selves to those advanced methods of agriculture which, 
I think, are likely to be the solution of many of the diffi¬ 
culties which besot the Indian country-side to-day. The 
improvements which Your Highness has effect® in the 
town of liampnr itself arc patent to everyone. The latest 
of all, which, t understand, was constructed to Your 
Highness’ own design, is the new block of the Khas Bagh 
Palace. I am indeed grateful to Your Highness for the 
great efforts which i know you have made fa have it 
ready for my visit, and l can, assure you that the. comfort 
and pleasure that it offers to its imitates well repay all the 
trouble yon have taken. 

Architecture is not the only of the arts in which Your 
Highness shows your interest. The Rampnr Library which 
you showed me this morning is well known to be one of 
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the first in India and among its collection of 0,000 manu¬ 
scripts arc many of which no other copies exist hi this 
country, It is fortunate to find in the person of Your 
Highness a generous patron of the Arts, who is both 
student and collector, and who is steadily adding to the 
reputation it has already gained, 

I will not detain you longer, I will only assure Yout 
Highness of the deep personal interest 1 take in all that 
appertains to the welfare of the States of India. 

I would now ask the company to rise and drink to 
the health of a good ruler, a good host and a good friend— 
His Highness the Nawab of Bampur. 

NAMING* OF THE IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AEROPLANE. 



H. E. the Yieeroy delivered the following speech at the loth January 
ceremony of the Naming of the Imperial Airways Aeroplane at 
Delhi on the 10th of January ;— 

I am very pleased that I should have been asked to 
fake part in this ceremony, A voyage such as Sir Samuel 
and Lady Maud Iloare have achieved carries our thoughts 
back to journeys in earlier days between Europe and 
India, when the slow-footed camel and beasts of burden 
carried Indian merchandise across the old land route to 
Southern Europe, when men made the discovery—amazing 
in those times—of a sea route to India, and finally succeeded 
in shortening the journey by the canal which severs the 
Asiatic continent from Africa* Many people looked to 
railways as the next obvious step in speeding up the 
communication between England and India, But the air 
has forestalled them, 

The political, commercial and social implications of 
this new development of travel are obvious enough and 
I need not elaborate them. Sir Samuel Hoare stated a 
day or two ago that India, by virtue of her size and 
geographical position, might well become the air centre 
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of the East, and I see no reason why in the course of 
time his prophecy should not come true. 

“When that time comes, India will look hack and 
remember the day when this machine first landed in the 
city from which it is now to take its name* This Imperial 
City has been the goal of many journeys and many 
advent tires in past history. It is fitting that U should 
give its name to the aeroplane whose journey has opened 
t\ new page in. its history and has added one more to the 
many roads which lead to Delhi. 

I know that I utter the thoughts of all present to-day 
when I wish good luck and safe voyaging to the aeroplane 
which I now invite Lady Irwin formally to name. 

OPENING OF THE COUNCIL HOUSE AT NEW DELHI. 


IBth jmwtvj Tn opening the Conned House at Hew Delhi on the lSth 
Ih27, of January, H. K, the Viceroy said 

Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen >■—Before 
proceeding to the ceremony which Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra has asked me to perform, it is my duty to announce * 
that I have been honoured by a command from His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to read a message 
which he has been graciously pleased to send. It is In 
the following terms 

* Fifteen years ago in Delhi, I gave public expre^itm 
to the hope that the great changes then to be effected 
might bring increased happiness and prosperity to Indian 
On this solemn occasion I desire to associate my .self with the 
outward completion of a great part of the task then under¬ 
taken. The now capital which lias arisen enshrines new 
institutions and a new national life. May it endure to 
he worthy of a great nation, and inspire the Princes and 
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people of India with ideals of brotherhood and service, by 
which alone the peace and true prosperity of my subjects 
may be secured- I earnestly pray that in the Council 
House about to be opened, wisdom and justice may find 
their dwelling place, and that God’s blessing may rest 
upon ad those who shall henceforth serve India within its 
walls. 


GEORGE R. I. u 


We gratefully acknowledge the desire of His Majesty 
to unite himself on this occasion with the Princes and 
peoples of India as yet one more example of the constant 
and intimate interest in their welfare, which ho has always 
shown. I am certain that the sentiments, to which His 
Majesty has hem pleased to give expression, will awake 
a new echo of loyalty to his Person and Crown through¬ 
out the whole Indian Empire. 

The occasion of our meeting to-day is one that ‘reflects 
many of the deepest and strongest feelings of our human 
kind. Throughout the ages men have ever sought to give 
visible shape to ideas that have enlisted their devotion and 
respect, and, by so doing, to protect them from oblivion 
and decay. Thus men have been moved to find permanent 
embodiment in material form for their highest ideals of 
religious and civic life in order that they might thereby 
hand down to future generations the spirit and traditions 
of the past. Here in India, and not least in Delhi, we 
have around ns eloquent memorials of bygone days, and 
it is fitting that it should he in this place, on a spot 
hallowed by tradition and dear to Indian sentiment, that 
we should be inaugurating the first of the great buildings 
of our New Capital. 

The noble design of Government House, the magnificent 
stretch of the Central Vista we owe to Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
LflPSV 20 
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who from tie beginning Las taken the leading part in the 
erealion of this city. To him and to Sir Herbert Baker, 
the author of this great building and of the Government 
of India Secretariat, as well as to the Chief Engineer and 
those who have worked with him—to whom Sir Bhupemlra 
Nath Mitra has rightly given praise—I desire to extend 
our grateful thanks. Nor will any think me lacking in 
appreciation, if I say that those to whom the work was 
entrusted will have succeeded in their task, if the buildings 
of this city may bo counted worthy of the historic environ¬ 
ment in which they have been set. 

But it is not merely on the architectural features 
of this building which the Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra has described, it is not on the labours of the builders, 
that I wish especially to dwell this morning. I wonld ask 
you for a brief space to allow your thought to pass through 
this building to that of which it is the visible and external 
sign. 

Since the King Emperor laid at Delhi the foundation 
stone of the New Capital of India, great events have 
brought us through an infinite variety of experience, in 
which anxiety, sorrow and disappointment have struggled 
for the mastery with faith, determination and hope. India 
took her full share in this stern conflict, and under its 
impulse, here as in many other parts of the world, we 
have witnessed the emergence of new forces and new 
aspirations. The development towards responsible Gov¬ 
ernment in India under the British Crown can indeed bo 
traced far hack in the history of British rule in India, 
but it is in those latter years that by the Declaration of 
August 1917 definite and explicit recognition has been 
given to the goal towards which the policy of His Majesty's 
Government is to he directed. This day brings home to 
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ns with especial significance the reality of this declaration 
of intention. In the earlier design of the new city such 
a building as this bad found no place, and its inclusion 
is the natural issue of those constitutional changes, from 
whose loins the deliberative bodies, in future to be housed 
within its walls, have sprung. Therefore this Council 
House will stand as the outward expression of the set 
purpose and sincere desire of the British people, and the 
opening of its doors would appear to be the most appro¬ 
priate ceremony with which to inaugurate the new centre 
of the Government of India. But this is not all. If the 
war was the parent of great movements in the political 
thought of men, it taught us in clear language bow inti¬ 
mately the ties, which unite India with her sister nations 
of the Empire, depend upon the fact that they are woven 
round the common centre of allegiance to the Crown. 
Only through that allegiance to its head does each member 
of the Imperial body preserve its individual nation- 
hood, and simultaneously achieve firm and endur¬ 
ing unity with its fellows. It was thus a noble 
conception of the architect to give form to this idea 
by housing within one circle the three bodies, the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, signifying thereby the unity not of British 
India only, but of all India under the Imperial Crown. 

But the circle stands for something more than unity. 
Prom earliest times it has been also an emblem of 
permanence, and the poet has seen in the ring of light 
a true symbol of eternity. May therefore we and those 
who follow ns witness, so far as we may, the fruition of 
these twin conceptions. As our eyes or thoughts rest 
upon this place, let m pray that this Council House may 
endure through the centuries, down which time travels 
towards eternity, and that, through all the difference* of 
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passing days, men o£ every race and class and creed may 
hero unite in a single high resolve to guide India to fashion 
her future well. 


ADDRESS AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE THIRD 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

24 ill January H. E. the Viceroy made the following address at the Opening 
Session of the Third Legislative Assembly on the morning of the 
24th January :— 

Gentlemen,— 

It is my pleasant duty to-day to welcome you to the 
opening Session of the 3rd Legislative Assembly and to 
wish you well in the In hours you are about to undertake. 
Since I last had the honour of addressing you, tho elec¬ 
tions have wrought their changes, hut, although we miss 
the presence of some whose faces and names were familiar 
in the last Assembly and in the wider political life of 
India, I am glad to see that many have returned, whose 
experience in previous Houses will he of great value in 
the important deliberations which this Assembly will be 
called upon to undertake. 

To-day you meet for the first time in your new and 
permanent home m Delhi. In this Chamber the Assembly 
has been provided with a setting worthy of its dignity 
and importance, and 1 can pay its designer no higher 
compliment than by expressing the wish that the temper, 
in which the public affairs of India wall be here conduct¬ 
ed, may reflect the harmony of his conception. 
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As regards external affairs, there is only one matter 
to which it is necessary tor me to refer. As Hon'bJe 
Members are aware, the situation in China has been the 
subject of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been 
made on the lives and property in the various treaty 
ports of the mercantile communities, which include many 
Indian ay weR as British subjects. Certain Settlements 
have already been evacuated under pressure and the 
property of the residents extensively plundered. Other 
arid even more important areas are similarly threatened* 
and His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decid¬ 
ed that it is their duty to Bend reinforcements to China 
to protect the lives of those for whose safety they are 
responsible. Having regard to the fact that India is 
the nearest part of the Empire in which forces are avail¬ 
able for* immediate despatch, the Government of India 
have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action 
by contributing a contingent, including Indian troops. 

Public opinion throughout the world has lately wit¬ 
nessed the enlightened action that has been taken to 
bring to an end the conditions of slavery pre¬ 
viously existing in Nepal. JImrble Members will have 
welcomed more recent examples of the same humane 
Movement, provided by the action of the Khan of Kalat 
rwithin his territory, and by the measures taken only last 
month by Government to stamp out slavery in some 
of the outlying territories situated close to the Burmese 
frontier. 

A few months ago T had the opportunity of visit¬ 
ing another of India's frontiers on the North-West, and 
of seeing for myself evidence of the improved conditions 
which there prevail. I trust that the policy which my Gov¬ 
ernment has been pursuing for the last four years in 
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Wusdristan will continue to j^rove of benefit both to the 
independent tribes and to the adjacent parts of British 
India * 


'When I addressed the Indian Legislature on the 
17th August last, I stated that the Union Government 
had agreed to hold a Conference at Cape Town with re¬ 
presentatives of the Government of India, in the hope of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem 
in South Africa, 

The delegation* appointed by my Government and 
generally accepted by Indian opinion as representative* 
sailed for South Africa on the 24th November, and on 
arrival received a most cordial welcome from both the 
Government and the people of the Union, The Confer¬ 
ence wm opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on 
December 17th and closed on January 13th. As Hon-ble 
Members have seen from telegrams that have appeared 
in the Press, a provisional agreement has been arrived 
at between the delegations of the Indian and Union Gov¬ 
ernments, which will require ratification by the respec¬ 
tive Governments, 

Hon ? Me Members will share the satisfaction of my 
Government that Sir Muhammad Habibullah and his 
colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted and un¬ 
selfish labours of M v. Andrews, should have succeeded in 
reaching an understanding which, as we may hope, 
w ill lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. 
Those who recall the difficulty that this question present¬ 
ed a few months ago will feel that the new aspect which 
it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have 
represented the two countries in these discussions, Our 
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delegation have already left South Ariea and are due to 
arrive in Delhi on February Sth. Fending 1 heir return 
and the receipt of their report, I am not in a position to 
make any announcement regarding the provisional settle* 
merit that h m been reached. It is intended to publish 
the results of the work of the Conference simultaneously 
in both countries, and in regard to the date of such 
publication we are bound to consult the wishes of the 
Union Government, My Government will not fail to 
give the Chambers of the Indian Legislature an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing (he matter at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


I now tarn to the announcement made by my prede¬ 
cessor on the 9th February 19211 in the Council of State 
conveying the decision of Ills Majesty’is Government to 
reconstitute the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first stage of 
her naval development,, and ultimately to undertake her 
own naval defence. Lord Reading pointed out that much 
constructive work had to he done before the Royal 
Indian Navy could be inaugurated, I am glad to be 
able to my that con skier able progress can already be 
recorded. The Bombay Dockyard has been busily en¬ 
gaged on the equipment of the Depot Ship, and only 
one sloop remains to bo acquired in order to complete 
the initial strength in ships. Details of recruitment, orga¬ 
nisation and finance have been worked out, and the niost 
important of the proposals of my Government under 
these heads are already in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, The necessary legislation in Parliament will 
be carried through, I hope, early this year. My Govern¬ 
ment will then be in a position to introduce legislation to 
provide for the discipline of the new force : and, when 
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■that legislation is passed, the I.ioyal Indian Navy will 
tome into existence. 

A recent event of outstanding interest has been the 
arrival in India of the Secretary of State for Air in the 
lirst of the great air-liners sent out to this country by 
the Imperial Airways Company. In so far as India is 
concerned, this development of aviation marks the intro¬ 
duction into the country of a new form of civil transport, 
India is a country of vast distances, but aviation annihil¬ 
ates distance as it. has hitherto been reckoned. The in¬ 
creased speed of air-transport, coupled with the facilities 
which it offers for surmounting geographical obstacles, 
will be a potent factor in shortening the communication 
of India with other countries, and also in linking up her 
own widespread Provinces, thus drawing them more 
closely together us members of a single nation. 

As the House knows, there are several financial and 
commercial matters, with which we are at present con¬ 
cerned. After a sciiu.- of balanced budgets the Govern¬ 
ment of India may justly claim to have reached a strong 
financial position, with their credit firmly established 
both within and outside India. While securing this 
result, for which India owes a real debt of gratitude to 
the Hem’bio Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, Govern¬ 
ment have been able to abolish the Gotten 1 vx c ise duty, 
to reduce the salt-tax and to extinguish a considerable 
proportion of the Provincial Contributions. During the 
present. Session, in addition to the annual Finance Bill, 
legislative measures will be laid before you to give effeot 
to the principal recommendations of tbe Currency Com¬ 


mission. 


A Bill will also be placed before you, based on the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board as regards protec¬ 
tion to the steel industry. The declared object of our 
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protective policy is that ultimately the protected indus¬ 
tries should be able to stand atauc and face world corn- 
pet it ion unaided, and it is by this criterion that the success 
or failure of 1 lie policy will be judged. The remarkable 
progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reason¬ 
able grounds for hope that, before many years have 
passed, steel will be made as-cheaply in India as in. any, 
country in the world, and that the need for protection 
will disappear. But it. is necessary, if capital is to be 
attracted to the industry, that manufacturers should be 
assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance 
of the basic duties applicable to imports from all countries* 
The Board however are, 1 think, right in forecasting that 
after seven years the time will have come to review the 
position afresh, and ascertain, hi the light of the eircum-, 
stances then existing—not whether the industry deserves 
protection, for that question has been decided—but 
whether it still needs it. 

The Tariff Board, which was specially constituted to 
consider the claim to protection of the cotton industry, 
in, i understand, about to submit its report, and my Gov¬ 
ernment will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the 
issues involved* 

I turn now to topics of a more general -character, 
which must necessarily occupy a prominent place,in all 
our thoughts* 

This Assembly is of particular importance inasmuch 
as within its life-time must bo undertaken the-Statuboiy 
enquiry, prescribed by the Govern mint of India Act* 
This fact is uvy excuse—-if such be needed--for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the general situation* But, 
before doing so, f desire to make my own position and 
that of any Governor-General plain* 
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As long as the final control of Indian policy is consti¬ 
tutionally vested in the Secretary of Shite on behalf of 
Parliament, it is the duty of the Govern or-General, while 
he holds his office, to guide his conduct in conformity 
with the general policy approved by the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment* Just as in Parliament, however, Indian affairs 
are with foreign policy rightly held to be outside ordi¬ 
nary party controversies, so a Governor-General as such 
has no concern with British party polities. It is his duty 
with bis Government to seek faithfully to represent to 
the Imperial Government what he conceives to be India's 
interests, and he must count on the help of the Legisla¬ 
ture to enable him to do this fairly* Ori the other hand, 
it is possible that he may be able to help India by telling 
those who represent her in her Councils, from Ms own 
knowledge, of the manner in which, and the angle from 
which, the judgment of Parliament is Likely to be formed* 

I do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
opinion in India which rejects the right of Parliament to 
he the arbiter of the fashion or the time of India's poli¬ 
tical development. I can understand that opinion, i cam 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold 
it, but I can devise no means of reconciling such si 
position with the undoubted facts of the situation. 

But there is another section of opinion which, while 
hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objection to any 
right of Parliament to be +he judge of these matters* 
would yet say in effect that it was indefensible for 
Parliament to exercise its judgment in any sense but that 
of granting to India forthwith a wide, if not a complete, 
extension of responsible power* 

The distinction between these two lines of criticism 
is narrow j for Parliament would be no real judge if 
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its title were held to depend for sanction upon the judg¬ 
ment that it delivers, and it is scarcely possible to im¬ 
pugn its right to , deliver a free verdict* without 
challenging its title to sit in judgment on the case, 

1 have not infrequently been told that the problem 
is psychological, and that many, if not most* of our present 
difficulties in regard to pace and manner of advance 
would disappear, IF it was once possible to convince India 
that the British people were sincere in their professed 
intention of giving India responsible government 

It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to 
uarry conviction to quarters which remain u neonvineetL 
1 have already stated my belief that, whether what the 
British People lias sought and is seeking to do in India 
will be approved or condemned by history, their own 
Inherited qualities left them no alternative but to open 
to India the path in which they had themselves been 
pioneers* and along which they have led and are leading 
the peoples, wherever'the British flag is flown. 

Moreover, m the success of the attempt to* h ad a 
friendly India towards sdf-govermmmt, the self-intcrest 
and the creed i of Great Britain before the world are alike 
engage d> ami for tad her to contemplate with equanimity 
the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so pub¬ 
licly proclaimed, Every British party in a succession of 
Parliaments, elected on the widest franchise, and there¬ 
in re repioseolnig in thtr widest possible manner fixe 
1 h dish people, has pledged itself to the terms of the 
.IP 17 Declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation, and thus given practical proof of sincerity 
by introducing wide and fa r-miv hi ng dm ages into the 
structure of Indian Government, 


From those mvlerfcikmgs no British party can or 
wilt u itliciraw, and, although the British race may lack 
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many excellent qualitl^, they can afford to remain tm- 
moved by charges of bad faith, which their whole history 
denies 

But, it is said, Urn alleged sincerity of Parliament 
receives practical contradiction mi the one hand by arbi¬ 
trary executive acts such as the detention of certain 
men without trial in Bengal, and on the other by the 
reluctance of Parliament to give a firm timetable for 
the completion of its loudly professed purpose of malting 
India herself responsible within the Empire for her own 
government. The first question concerns the exercise of 
that executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration, however constituted. ; and, though I am 
well aware of its political reactions, it is a question winch 
must be dealt with on its merits, and has no direct rela¬ 
tion with (the general question of constituBoiiat advance* 
For constItutional forms may vary widely, but the mam- 
tenance of law and order is the inalienable* dirty of all 
those on whom falls the task of Government* And in¬ 
deed the action^ of which complaint Is made, is solely due 
to the fact that Government has had good reason to 
believe that those now detained had rejected the way 
of constitutional agitation for that of violent conspiracy, 
and that to put a term to their dangerous activities was 
essential* 

I share with all Hon'ble Members the desire to see 
an end to the necessity for the continuance of these 
measures, but the guiding principle in this matter must, 
ami can only, bo the Interests of the public safety. Nor 
is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands 
of Government* Before releases can be sanctioned Gov¬ 
ernment must be satisfied either that the conspiracy has 
been so fay suppressed that thobc set at liberty, even if 
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iliey so desired, would be unable to revive it in clanger- 
ms form, or, if the organisation for conspiracy still exists, 
that those released- would no longer wish to employ 
their freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Gov¬ 
ernment have always made it clear, and I repeat to-day, 
ihat their sole object in keeping any men under restraint 
in to prevent terrorist outrages, and that they are pre¬ 
pared to release them the moment they are satisfied that 
tlieir release would not defeat this object. 

the other main ground for challenging the sincerity 
of Parliament is based, as I have said, upon the general 
method of approach that Parliament has adopted towards 
the problem of Indian constitutional development, and 
as regards this, I wish to speak more fully. 

Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance 
must either coerce Parliament or convince it. [ cannot 
emphasise too strongly that in tins matter they are not 
likely to succeed in coercing Parliament, and that Pallia- 
meat will resent the attempt to do so, under whatever 
snape the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably 
,be gravely disquieted by language, which appears to bo 
inspired by. hostility not only to legitimate 

Pritisli. interests; but also to the British connexion. 
Nm- is this feeling on the part, of Parliament the mere 
selfish desire to- retain power that it is sometimes re-' 
presented. Parliament'believes, and in my judgment 
rightly, that, as it has been placed by history in a position 
to guide and assist India, it would he definitely defaulting 
on these obligations if it surrendered its charge before ft 

was satisfied that it could be safely entrusted to other 
hands* 

. Parliament therefore will be rather inclined to fa¬ 
mine the-practical success or otherwise that lias attended 
thu attempt it lias made to solve the problem. It wilt 
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be quite ready to believe 1 tbat tln^re sre features in Ibe 
present an a Diemen ts whioh can be improved—arid it 
will be ready to .improve them. What it will not under¬ 
stand is the line of argument which says that, because 
the present foundations for future responsible govern¬ 
ment. are alleged to be at fault, this is necessarily to be 
remedied by im mediately asking those found at ions to 
hear the entire weight of the whole edifice we desire to 
build. 

When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the 
working of the reformed constitution, it does no* invite 
any Indian party, as it was authoritatively stated the other 
day, to lay aside for the time being its demand for 
Swaraj ; it does not desire that any party or individual 
should forego the freest.and fullest right of criticism anti 
constitutional opposition to any action that Government 
may take ; but it does invite Indian political parties to 
show whether or not the ultimate struct tire, which Parlia¬ 
ment is seeking to erect, is one suitable to Indian 
conditions and Indian needs. If it sees any large section 
of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desire to further 
the cause of Indian self-government, steadily adhering 
to the determination to do nothing hut obstruct the 
machinery with which India has been entrusted, Parlia¬ 
ment is more likely to see m this evidence that the 
application, of Western constitutional practice to India 
may be mistaken, than proof "of the wisdom of immediate 
surrender to India of all its own responsibility. It is 
therefore a matter of satisfaction that a considerable part 
of the political thought of India has not allowed itself 
to be dissuaded by criticism or opposition from 
endeavouring to work the new constitution with construc¬ 
tive purpose. Those who so guide their action arc in 
my judgment proving themselves the true friends of 
Indian constitutional development. 
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Parliament is likely to judge lliese matters as a 
plain question of practical efficiency. It will -lx*' less 
interested in the exact legal ami constitutional rights 
granted by the reforms to I he 'Indian Legislatures than in 
the extent to which these legislatures have realised their 
responsibilities and duties. It’will be quite willing to 
recognise and make allowance for the - limitations placed 
upon Legislatures by the existing constitution ; but it 
will he genuinely pimxted and dLappoimefb if it finds 
ihnt a good part of ten years has been wasted in a refusal 
to play the game because some of the players did not- 
like the rules. Propaganda in favour of altering the miles 
in the early stages of the game will hove little effect 
on the mind of Parliament, but, on the other hand, it will 
certainly bo influenced if it finds the Indian Legislatures 
exercising their responsibilities, albeit limited, in a spirit 
ol service to India, and tacitly assuming always that 
their real responsibility is greater than that which is 
expressed in any -Statute, T 

Pur Parliament has spent hundreds of years in per¬ 
fecting its own constitution, and knows very well that it 
has only grown into what it is to-day by the steady use 
and extension of the power, at first'limited, but by custom 
and precedent constantly expanding, which it contained 
There*was a time in Canada, when the religious differences 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics wore supposed 
to constitute an absolute bar to full .self-government 
hnl after a few years, owing to the good sense of the 
iMimifimn Legislature, the very real powers of the British 
Parliament to intervene were silently allowed first to fall 
r i to daraetu de and then to disappear. Parliament bnows 
too that it IS by this means that every one of the Dominions 
has obtained fully responsible self-government, finally 
eadmg, as vc have seen at the last Imperial Cmfcmm 
to a wide revision of the letter of Constitutional vela- 
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tions previously prevailing between the several Govern- 
iue.nts of the Empire, 

What then is the position ? 

If we concede, as I ask we may, to British mid Indian 
peoples sincerity of purpose, we are ill agreement on the 
fundamental matter of the end we desire to reach* There 
jnay he, and Is, disagreement over the ways and means of 
reaching it ; hut if is surely a strange distortion of 
perspective if we allow our conduct to be unduly influ¬ 
enced by differences OB issues, which are after all only 
incidental to the main issue on which we are agreed* 


Here, as in other human affairs* evolutionary progress 
ean he realised ill two different ways, between winch wc 
have constantly to make our choice. Either wfe can 
search out points of agreement in the final pur poses 
which inspire thought and action ; or, rejecting these 
peaceful counsels, we can follow the- way o£conflict where 
agreement is forgotten, where disagreements are exag¬ 
gerated, and where the fair flowers of mutual under¬ 
standing and trust are overgrown fry the tangled weeds 
of suspicion and resentment. In many directions and 
tli rough out many centuries tlie world has made trial of 
the last, and, In sore dimp^ointment at the resutH U 
earning painfully to learn that the way of friendship may 
ho at once the more noble and the more powerful instru¬ 
ment of progress. 

I have thought it right to say so much, because I am 
deeply impressed with the gravity of the situation and 
with the necessity that lies upon us all of facing facts. 
I am conscious that much that I have said may evoke 
criticism and excite opposition ; but I hope that 1 may 
have succeeded in saying it in words that will not wound 
the legitimate susceptibilities of any. If In this respect 
I have any where gone astray, and employed language 
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which has falsified my hopes, I would pro express my 
genuine regret Bad, believing as I do that what I have 
said is true, I should think myself to Have been lacking 
in my-duty; if I had been deterred from telling tins As- 
scmbly frankly what T conceive to be tlia tntl h* 
from fear that it might sound unpleasantly upon 
tlicir ears. It ware hotter to be blamed for saying un* 
peasant tilings if they are true in time, than to be con¬ 
demned for saying them too late. I think it is essential 
that India should clearly appreciate same of the factors 
which will lie pow*eritti hi influence tiie mind of Pari l a¬ 
in on t. I have sought, so far as my own ‘experience and 
knowledge on thaese matters is of any worth, to: place 
India in possession of them, and I earnestly hope that, 
m the time which will elapse before the Statutory en¬ 
quiry, events may follow such a course as may convince 
both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them 
harmoniously to work together for the consummation of 
their common hopes. 

BANQUET AT BIKANER 

His Excellency the Viceroy made tho following Speech at 2 9th January 
’the Banquet at Bikaner on the 29th January — 

Your Highnesses, L^mes and Gentlemen;— 

Lady .Irwin and I are most -grateful to yon, Your 
Highness, both for the language and the spirit in-which 
ybii have proposed our health, and to you all, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the cordiality with which you have 
received it, 1 am sure that all Your Highness* guests 
will wish me to take this public opportunity of thanking 
you for the manner in which you have entertained ns, and 
for all tlie trouble you have taken to make our visit one 
of interest and enjoyment. A visit to Bikaner is the envy 
of those who have not had the pleasure of experiencing 
■it, and our visit here will leave very happy and lasting 
memories in all our minds. The very name of Rajasthan* 
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par excellence the home of chivalry ajt<l pride of race, has 
associations which must arrest the thought of anyone to 
whom history makes appeal. And indeed it is not difficult, 
when you have once felt the wide freedom of the plains 
of Bikaner and breathed the atmosphere of its keen air, 
to understand how it has bred that virile race of which 
Your Highness is an outstanding type* 

Year Highness* speech was lull of many points of 
interest; Your reference to the old connection, which 
associates my family with Bikaner, .gave rue especial 
pleasure, and it was with much gratification that 1 rood 
a copy of the letter written by my grandfather to His 
late Highness Maharaja Sirdar Singhji* Your Highness 
is rightly proud of a letter which so clearly testifies to 
and records the spirit of loyalty and devotion to the 
Imperial Throne which has ever been displayed by the 
llulera of Bikaner* It is pleasant for me too to reflect* 
as Your Highness remarked, that my grandfather, besides 
being indirectly responsible for my own existence, should 
have been the unconscious agent In securing Your 
Highness*•presence as our host' to-night* 

I can therefore claim something in the nature of an 
hereditary interest in the Indian States, but the hold 
that; they have upon our imagination does not depend 
only upon historical coincidence* Horn we see an order 
of things that has flowed directly from the traditions of 
oNier flays. Standing, as they do } astride the centuries, 
1,10 Imhmi States seem to enshrine many of those elements 
of reverence for tradition, and respect for the judgment 
° r earIler generations, ^hkh are times lacking j n 
modern political philosophy. But none can be content 
merely to yield himself to complacent veneration of the 
past, for the past k more truly a Well from which we 
draw inspiration for the future* The Stales or. their 
part and the people of British India on theirs are mint 
werkors, brother bulkier*, each contributing their part 
towards the realisation of better things than our father* 




or we have known. We must together strive to ensure 
tliat there may be no loose stones, no Internal flaws tend inf' 
towards the weakness and ultimate destruction of that 
which we desire to build, and that our successors, as they 
contemplate the results of our joint handiwork may have 
cause to feci grateful that the foundations have been 
wdl and truly Laid. 

Your Highness is right in thinking that I realise to 
the full the sanctity of the Treaties and 8anad& of lius 
Indian States and I shall do everything in my power to 
observe them. While there are of course weighty 
responsibilities always attaching to myself and to my 
Government in relation to the Indian States, 1 can assure 
Your Highness that the general policy which my 
Government sincerely desire to pursue remain.;, as in the 
past, a policy of imndnterfcreace with affairs lhat are 
internal to the States* 

The wider question of the relations of the States 
with British India Is perforce taking on new aspects with 
the present passage of political events. This m a matter 
of the greatest moment to us ail, and in the prolonged 
consideration of the many different problems, which arc 
soon likely to arise, I look forward to the Elaboration 
and advice of the-Chamber in which Torn- Highness has 
always taken so prominent a part and to which as 
Chancellor, you gave such long and devoted service. As 
Your Highness bore the brunt of the preliminary work 
involved in its constitution, so it was due largely to your 
initiative that the Ruling Princes of India realised the 
advantage of taking common counsel in all matters 
affecting the welfare of their States, Your Harness 
remarked in passing that I had endeavoured to encourage 
some of the younger members to speak in the Chamber 
nnd T sincerely hope that they will do so more and 
My only complaint indeed against Tour Highness is that 
you have set such a high standard of eloquence that it may 
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\Yt>] I deter less exp^&nejid speakers from 'entiling the 
arena of debate- 

A part of Your fllghmss’ speech which iriferestcd 
me greatly was your reference to irrigation I bad, not 
long ago, the opportunity of visiting \me of the new Colonies 
of the Sutlej Valley Project and of seeing the first effects 
of irrigation* It was a stimulating experience to stand 
on the very edge of a dry and thirsty desert, and see side 
by side with it land of similar quality which only a few 
months before had had its first drink of irrigation water, 
and was now covered with a thick carpet of luxuriant 
■crops. The extension of this great scheme to Bikaner 
may, I think, be said to typify the inter-dependence of 
all Indian States and British India, and is a landmark 
in the story of Your Highness 1 ceaseless efforts, ever since 
your accession, to protect your State against the ravages 
of famine. Your Highness h m described the administra¬ 
tive and financial problems which you had to solve, and 
I scarcely know whether to admire more the farsighted 
wisdom which Your Highness showed in the original 
conception of this scheme or the, unremitting patience, 
energy and labour by which, hi Face of great natural 
difficulties, you have brought it to triumph ant issue- 

No Banquet in Bikaner would be complete without 
a reference to the wonderful sport which Your Highness 
provides for your visitors. The magnetic qualities of 
our host, which attract streams of visitors throughout the 
winter, to Lalgarh, even exert their influence on tho 
aandgrouse from the distant plains of Central Asia. Why 
they should wnt-inue foolhardily to flock hither as they 
do, I hardly know, for they must realise by now that they 
ure invading the territory of one of the host shots in the 
world. It may be that they know some of his guests do 
not hold as straight as Ills Highness. The memory of 
my shoot at Gtajner will remain with me as a red-letter 
day in my calendar of sport. This cold weather has also 
Seen the arrival of other new and strange birds of the air 
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in Bikaner. The flight <?f Sir Samuel and Lady Maud 
Iloare from England to India is something more than a 
mere winter migration, and I am certain that nothing 
could have more greatly stimulated Indian interest in 
this new means of travel and communication than that 
it should have been inaugurated by the Secretary of State 
for Air. 

Your Highness perhaps remembers the words you 
spoke on an occasion like that of to-night, 110 years ago, 
when. I believe for the first time in its history, Bikaner 
entertained a Yiedroy. As a hoy of lt> you said “ it is 
my most earnest wish that I should prove myself worthy 
of the position in which I have been placed. I want not 
only to be the ruler of my people, but their friend, and 
their best friend too ”. The history of Bikaner since 
that day is witness to the manner in which, with strong 
sense of the obligations of your position and with great 
administrative ability. Your Highness has fulfilled.that 
promise. It is not. necessary to dwell at length on the 
outstanding features of Your Highness' career. They 
are common knowledge to us all. India and the whole 
Umpire are indebted to you for the part you played in 
the Imperial War Cabinet during the Great War. and 
at the Peace Conference at Versailles. More recently 
the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva was 
reinforced by year broad outlook and sagacious judgment 
strengthened and enriched by long contact with affairs 
311 mtm y fu ' kh - We have as our host to-night « 
Statesman versed in Imperial and International politics 
a Soldier whose sword has been unsheathed 5n three 
conhnents in the service of the King-Emperor, and a 
Muse Ruler who finds his relaxation from public duty in 
showing good sport and dispensing unstinted hospitality. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, T give you the toast of His 

jMflof I3iktinc:r,i 
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^2nd Ftb- &is Excellency the Y i cei'oy received it Deputation from the 
muwy Hl27. Tahupbus of Gudh at Delhi on the 22nd Ecbrutiry, and |n reply 
to the Address of Welcome preseated by them said 

Ha fa Sir liampat Singh and Members of Ike British 
Indian dissociation of Oudh r —I thank you for the cordial 
address of welcome which yon have so kindly presented to 
me; fo-clay, +Since your Pmideat several months ago 
informed me that your Association wished to .send a 
deputation to hid me welcome, 1 have looked forward to 
this opportunity of meeting personally its representatives. 
The traditional loyalty of Uie members of your Order to 
the British Crown and Empire has boon recognised by 
successive Viceroys; and, as the latest representative of Jiis 
Majesty the King-Emperor, it gives me great pleasure to 
bear your reaffirmation of this long standing devotion to 
the Throne. 

I also value your reference to my interest in agricul¬ 
tural matters, and your claim that I am indeed as one of 
you—a land-owner ’who by birth and circumstances /is 
inevitably attracted by, and hound up with, the problems 
of progress in the development of the land itself, and in 
the improvement of tlm erudition of the people who live 
bv it. 1 have kvu long enough in India to realise th® 
difference between the problems which the land-owners in 
England and those itl India arc called upon to face. 
Diversity of climate alone would be sufficient to make this 
inevitable. But whether we live m Yorkshire or in OudJi, 
mmy of the principles which guide tis in the task are the 
same. I have already said much on tlm subject during the 
last nine months, and I wish now to emphasise only one 
point, with regard to the work of the Iloyal Commission cm 
Agriculture. Whatever the recommendations of that Corn* 
mission may be, no permanent good will come Ol them 
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without the active co-operation of the great Zamindars 
of the country such m yourselves. You are in the position 
to translate theory into practice* and, if you do not make 
the attempt, those who live little above the subsistence level 
will be entirely unable to do so. 1 know that the task kf 
no easy one, and that courage and perseverance are needed 
m following new paths and facing new risks. But the 
words oi 1 your address give me confidence that in the 
Garden of India, as you have described it, the Royal Com* 
mission will not find their labours unproductive for the 
waul of soil in which to flourish. 

I have hear! with much pleasure the aid which tho 
Association as a whole has given to the spread of education 
in the Province, and the step* voluntarily taken to ensure 
that the obligations which you have taken upon y Ourselves 
in this respect are properly met. You no doubt realise as 
well as I do the importance of education to the numbers 
of your Order m fitting yourselves to meet the require¬ 
ments of your position, J trust fall benefit is derived 
from the Colvin Taluqdars School, which I understand is 
maintained chiefly for tide purpose. 

In expressing appreciation at the establishment bi the 
Chief Court af Oudh ? you urge another change of status, 
despite the short time during which this Court has been 
in existence. The transfer of Judges and other officers of 
Government well acquainted with local conditions! is one 
of the inevitable drawbacks in the administration of so 
vast a country a a India. In this particular case I am told 
that the changes in the Chief Court have not been relatively 
more numerous than those in the High Court fur the same 
period and are not in future likely to be frequent in spite 
of the difference in prospects between the two Courts. 
However, the point you have raised will be borne in mind 
by those cotip- mod, although further ex per r mien is neces¬ 
sary before the position can be profitably reviewed. 
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In the course of your address you have made a request 
for the grant of a Permanent Settlement, You may be 
sun? that I fully realise the importance of maintaining 
stable * conditio#?, in which agriculturists can look with 
confidence to the future, and I am ready to do all that I 
can to assist the Indian agriculturist on whom in great 
measure the prosperity of India depends, But much grain 
has passed through the mill since Lord Cornwallis gave 
Bengal its Permanent Settlement, India's place in the 
commercial markets of the world and the intricacies of her 
financial and social problems have brought many new 
factors into the picture,, which necessitate elasticity of 
public revenue and expenditure. The present constitu¬ 
tional position too is only a transitional stage in the rela¬ 
tions of the executive towards the Legislature and the 
people, I he Government could hardly therefore, even if 
It so desired, accept the responsibility of anticipating the 
final verdict of the electorate on so important a measure. 
Iheie are moreover obvious objections to the Permanent 
Settlement, It involves the sacrifice of the share of the 
Slate in growing values of land, and perpetuates assess- 
men Is which must become more and more uneven as time 
goes on. Any measure too which tends permanently to 
limit the share which any class is called upon to contri¬ 
bute to the general revenues is almost certain to result in 
m un fair burden on other classes. The evidence .before 
Government docs not bear out the contention that the 
piesent system of periodic revision of land assessment 
places any real obstacle in the way of improvements to the 

lm > ** advcrs # affects agricultural development 
generally. 

I am afraid too that the changed conditions of life in 
Tndia rnake {t h*Possible for me . to aeqmesec in your 
request for an unqualified exemption from the operations 
o; the Arms Act. When the Local Government decided 
that, while no restriction should be placed on any living 
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Xaluqdaf, the case of each successor should be decided on 
its merits^ the notification rcmarked ** the day for the 
unlimited possesion of unlicensed arms by private indi¬ 
viduals in India is passing away just as in other countries 
it tiEns already passed 1? . I am assured by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment that every precaution by way of special orders 
is taken to see that the new Act is worked in the most 
liberal spirit, and in actual practice I hope that the restric¬ 
tions of which you complain are no more than those which 
a loyal citizen cheerfully accepts to ensure that dangerous 
weapons do not fall into miu-uthomed hands. 

I am sorry that I cannot meet your wishes in these two 
respects, for you need no assurance from me that I have 
your interests at heart* and [ do not and or-estimate the 
value of the Ioy£d and conservative influence which has 
ever been exerted by the Talucjdars of Oudh, I hope that 
I may continue to rely cm your support, and that you will 
not fail to fulfil the responsibilities which your position 
demands of you. Secured as. you are in your possessions 
by the strong arm of Govern men:, and enjoying large 
incomes in a country in which public spirit is weak, you 
have definite responsibilities towards your tenantry and 
towards the Stale, In every country direct obligation 
rests upon us who own laud to maintain close and sym¬ 
pathetic touch with everything that concerns the welfare 
of those who cultivate our land, and we cammt rightly 
delegate these to others. I should be glad therefore to 
see more of the large land-holders in India paying personal 
attention to the management of their estates rather than 
leaving it to agents who?e personal interest in the lives 
and prosperity of the tenantry is not always what it should 
he. 

In conclusion let mo thank you on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the warm invitation you have 
extended to us to visit Lucknow, We both look forward 
LGPSV - 29 
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te coming there as early as our other public engagements 
will permit, and our anticipation is heightened by the 
thought of the cordial welcome which awaits ns in the 
mi'cUt of such true friends as the Taliuxdars of Oucih. 


ADDRESS FROM THE AHMADXYYA COMMUNITY, 

Ptjhrti* replying to ao Addins presented at Delhi on the 25th 

ury 1927, Pdenary by a Dcx>utation representing Die Ahmadiyya Com¬ 
munity, His Excellency the Viceroy said;— 

Gcnilemen, —I have* listened with, much pleasure to 
the address with which you have been good enough to 
present me, and T thank you on Lady Irwin’s behalf as 
well as my own for the kindly sentiments which it eon- 
tains. I greatly appreciate your whole hearted expression 
qI good-will and loyalty to the Crown, and I a in sure that 
these feelings will continue in the future as in the past 
to inspire the thought of your community. 

The brief review which you have given of the early 
history and expansion of the Ahrnadiyya community Is- 
enough to remind me of the deeply interesting life story 
of your founder, his studious early years, his powerful 
expositions of doctrine, and. the other mfkifcnces which 
gathered round Mm his first hand of devoted followers. 
The growth of your community si nee that day, in the short 
course of one generatmu, is the measure of the belief which 
as a body you have reposed in the teachings of your foLinder 
mrl his successors. 

YVm have referred in your address to the necessity of 
ensuring adequate Mahdnwdan representation in the Legis¬ 
latures and in Government service, and yon have expressed 
anxiety lest the chances of members of the Ahmadiyya 
goimmui ity to obtain appointments tinder Government 
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should be prejudiced by the mere fact of their being 
Jejuna dies* As regards tills last point you need be u ude r 
no apprehension that (be Government have any intention 
of departing from their traditional policy of toleration 
for all creeds, or that any. in an is or will be debarred from 
publiq service by the fact of belonging to a particular 
religious scab 

On the point of communal representation, I may repeat 
what 1 said not long ago in Calcutta, that there is no 
present intention, on the part of Government to make any 
change in the system which is how in force, and that Gov¬ 
ernment will never contemplate the possibility of any altera¬ 
tion, without first, taking into consideration the opinions of 
fill communities which are likely to be affected. As regards 
recruitment of Moslems to service under Government, it. is 
clearly preferable .that the Moslem community should by 
merit alone make good their claim to representation, propor¬ 
tionate to their numerical and political importance. Yon 
have indeed yourselves frankly recognised the truth of 
this, and it is satisfactory to know that education among 
the members of your community is progressing with the 
rapidity which you have described. Iu the meantime 
Government endeavours by some reservation of appoint¬ 
ments to remedy any marked discrepancies which may at 
present exist, and to give to each community a fair chance 
of public office. It is, as you will readily agree, impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast proportion in these matters, 
and merit must always be a. primary factor in considering 
an individual^ claim to be taken into Government service. 

In touching on the communal dissensions which have 
trmrred the, recent history of so many towns in India, you 
have emphasised the necessity for a change in the mental 
outlook of the Hindu and Moslem communities and the 
Peed for a spirit of mutual toleration and increased sense 
of duty among the leaders of both parties. I have said ii 
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good deal on tills subject on previous occasions. Govern¬ 
ment have* as I have pointed out more than once, taken 
such measures as they {teamed possible, and I do not think 
that I can or need to-day say more than that I hope with all 
my lieatft that the lessons of this deplorable strife have 
feu ok deep into the minds of all, and that lovers of peace 
will pursue with unabated zeal their labours 'towards 
reconciliation. 

You are, t think, mistaken in supposing that, in the 
system by winch Indians are now eligible for the King f s 
Commissions in the Army, no attention h paid to the 
claims of those families who have for generations rendered 
military service. It h true that the Prince of Wife 1 
Royal Indian Military College at Debra Dun, which trains 
boys for the Sandhurst entrance examination^ k open to 
all Indians irrespective of their comm unity 5 but, in making 
selections for this college, special consideration is given 
to the claims of sons of Indian officers Who have done good 
service ; and the sous of such officers, after admission to 
the college, arc eligible fox some reduction of fees accord¬ 
ing to the financial position of their parents or guardians 
Actually* the great majority of the students at this college 
belong to families connected with the Army, and nearly 
half are the sons of Indian Officers, It is gratifying to 
me to see in your deputation to-day a number of soldiers 
who have served in His Majesty forces. 

Once again I thank yon, gentlemen, for the renewal 
Of your assurance that the Ahmadiyya community takes 
pride in its steadfast loyalty jto the British Government, 
and J am happy to know that the representative of the 
King-Emperor in India may count on your steadfast 
assistance and support in meeting, and T trust solving, 
many of the difficulty problems' by which this country is 
confronted. 
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CONVOCATION OF THE DELHI UNIVERSITY 

I Us Excellency the Viceroy attended the Convocation of the 
feelM University on the 4th March tael delivered the following 
address :— 


<§L 

4th Macc’i 

mi. 


J\Ir. Vi&e-Chanc&Uorj Ladifs arid Qdnytrmcn, — It most 
be a pleasure to anyone who realises what a University may 
stand tor in our modern life to take part in a ceremony 
like that of to-day, and it gives me great pleasure thus to 
find myself associated with a foundation in which my prefix 
cossor Lord Heading took sue!} a genuine and lively interest. 

K chank you, Mr. Vieo-Chancelior, for the cordial words 
in which you have bid me welcome to the first Convoca¬ 
tion which has been graced by your presence, and I majp 
here echo the tribute yon have paid to your predecessor in 
office, Sir Had Singh Goar, to whose energy and force of 
personality this University owes a great obligation, f do 
not propose to do more than touch on the University's 
history during the past year. The steady Increase in, 
numbers is a testimony to the growing part it is playing 
in meeting the Educational need* of the areas which it ^ 
Serves, It may be that to some the pace of development^ 
judged merely by the opening of new faculties may appear 
disappointing. Bub apart from the inevitable limitations 
imposed by financial considerations, it will be realised that 
if is essential, in the circumstances in which this University 
is placed that a new faculty should be opened only in 
response to a genuine and extensive demand for it, and 
that consolidation of the ground already covered should 
precede further advance if progress is to be sure and 
permanent. The only academic developments in the Uni¬ 
versity have been the institution of honours courses in 
Economics, English and Mathematics. Hitherto an 
honours degree has simply been obtained by the 
answer of certain additional papers supplement ary 
to those set for the ordinary pass degree. The new courses 
allow for specialisation in one main subject and one subsU 
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diary subject. Th« University is contemplating tbg^ 
Opening o£ additional faculties in Commerce and Oriental: 
languages towards which donations have been offered by 
members of the Delhi public, ami the schemes for thg 
■constitution of. these faculties arc at present under con¬ 
sideration by the University* 

\y<; have listened to-day to many interesting ami 
sagacious speculations from the lips of l' om ’ vk:'.;- 
Chancellor us to the real function o£ Universities nml tits' 
manner in wliich they meet the needs of everyday life, \ r ^- 
do not propose to do .mom titan to add sons*; very general 
remarks to his observations. I think that a good many 
people to-day are inclined to judge a University training 
by its commercial value to its graduates: They try to 
•make up a nicely audited tKilunee-»h«rt, expressing culture 
«, i | learning s an asset to lie valued in pounds, shillings 
and pence, and treating knowledge that has no market^ 
value as a bad debt. Such people have, 1 think, hi I hyp-" 
into that fallacious reasoning which, as Brtzlitt once so id- 
con fuses the knowledge of useful things with useful know¬ 
ledge. Ilerc in India many look on a University as little 
more than a turnstile leading' into the arena of Government 
sendee, and if they find no service open to them hie dpt t‘> 
feel that they have been cheated, as if they had paid for 
ltd mission to a place of enW'rtaifmient and then found there 
was no room for them. AW; must obviously clear our jiimebp- 
of any such false sense of values. Nfot that 1 Minimise 
the’ necessity of practical application of learning to. the. 
business of a competitive world, though even here I think 
it is well to boar in mind that, unless industries and voca¬ 
tions' already exist which demand men equipped with 
special qualifications, the provision of vocational training 
for such callings may simply liave the effect of aggravating W 
the problem of unemployment. You. Mr. A r joe-Chancellor,--' 
have reminded us that the character of Universities' has 
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oi; course greatly changed .since those early days when ilm 
fame of great teachers attracted crowds of poor scholar .$ to 
an atmosphere of seclusion from the daily throb and eon- 
tost of the outer world. The printing press, among other 
reasons, lias changed all that and changed it not wholly 
for the better. The old Instinct of impiisi liveness, the 
divine thirst for knowledge, finds in books and periodicals 
the satisfaction which could formerly he won only at the 
feet of learned te^ehers* Economic competition loo baa 
changed many of pur canons of social life, and a University 
fails if it does not respond to and to some extent reflect 
these changed conditions. 

Now, it is perhaps dangerous for one who has been so 
short a time in India to venture to pass any judgment on 
Indian University teaching, but it has occurred to me that 
in one respect Indian Universities lack something of 
individuality that is enjoyed by Universities else where v 
In England and Scotland each University has its own 
very definite individuality, and each makes its own very 
special contribution to the sum total of knowledge and 
culture. The Northern English Universities, for example, 
reflect with great fidelity the needs of their industrial anti 
textile environment in their thriving technological studies. 
Bristol University is a great centra for agrieultur&jk' 
research, Edinburgh leads the way in certain forms of 
medical research, while even those, who are in no way con¬ 
nected with them, will acknowledge that Oxford and 
Cambridge play n great part in the general intellectual 
life, not only of Croat Britain but of the whole English- 
speaking world. That is the sort of thing which I believe 
might be of great advantage to India, I see no reason 
why Bombay should not be the great centre of textile, 
research, both as regards fabric and machinery., for the 
whole East. Similarly, Patna University need net be 
deterred by the Institution of the new school of mining at 
IShanbud from developing a strong school of mining 


/ 
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engiji^rjng an d geology. CkdeviUa, tbe heacUj uavt $$% oi" t h<$ 
Bengali people with their ancient culture, might win place 
gm] renown as a centre for the study of the humanities. A 
}n short, there might well be division of labour among lh*^ 
Indian Universities in which each could make its < wo 
unique contribution to the intellectutil, life of the whole, 
Apart from the stimulus to the growl'll of fcnovdedge which 
such a development would give, if would have another 
notable result through tips migration of students from Vvo* 
vinca to Province, m far m considerations of distance) 
permit, and thus by the way of knowledge encourage a 
inter amt stronger spirit of nationalism than to-day/ 
exists. 


I should like hero ti; nay a word or two about a reetfiit 
venture which I cannot but think may have an imporkmt 
bearing on the future of dm* Universities. Tim importance 
of good secondary Behoofs in which physique, mind and 
tharactyv can ^.developed, md which are not forgetful 
of the practical needs of modern life, has wisely been reeojp 
idled as a necessary link in the chain of a nation’s edu m~ i 
lion. The greatest educationisU have always been diy 
posed to lay stress on the importance of variety of types 
of school, and we have therefore recently heard with 
interest .of the propose^ attempt to reproduce here a tyjN 
familiar enough in England, but which hitherto has net 
taken root in India. I refer to the movement made on the 
initiative of Mr. 8, K. Das* for the establishment of a .school 
on the fines of the great English Public Schools. Now; 
those Schools have had their critics, anti it is not for on^ 
of their own sons to praise them. lam content to let their 
record speak for itself and to allow the world to form its 
own judgment of their worth. But I have little doubt that- 
it is very well work India's while to make the attempt; 
to establish such a i\m mbit ion here, and I £h#U watch with 
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deep interest and good-will the work to which the 0*gan- 
ising Committee, of whom your own Vice - Chahecllor is an 
active member, have set their hands. £ • 

hiut whatever be the precise direction in which n Uni- 
Veraity may set the main current of its activities, ; what¬ 
ever may he the influence exerted upon it by other 
Scholastic institutions, the fact will remain that at its 
highest a University is tin you, Vice-Chancellor, have so 
wisely said, the embodiment of the desire of men to pursue 
the truth for truth’s sake, and thus to lay the foundations, 
oi real knowledge- Two of tho principal qualities oiy 
faculties of human nature, viewed in relation to other 
manifestations, of life, ape this appreciation of knowledge 
and the power of criticism. Each postulates a sense of 
ultimate truth, and each is impossible without soma 
Standard of truth and judgment,. This sense of ultimate 
truth IS the intellectual counterpart of the aesthetic sense- 
of perfect beauty, or flic moral sense of perfect good, and 
it. is this standard, influencing and appraising as it does, 
am* thoughts and actions in everyday life, which it is tho 
principal function of a University to supply. Many of 
you will probably remember the definition which that great 
philosopher-audit Cardinal Newman gave of a University ’ h, 
purpose; “ A University training”, he said. “ j s the 
great ordinary means to a great hut ordinary end ; it aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety f 0 
the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
power, and refining the intercourse of public life.*' 

T can wish nothing better for the Delhi University 
than that- it may, though those who have to-day received 
degrees and wherever its influence extends, be the- 
instrument of achieving these high purposes. 

LCPSV 
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^ 19^7 * l * IT, E. the Viceroy delivered tiid. following j*p(h:fch attha 
.Gampiej, At Bhopal on Liu* 14 th March 

Your Highness,— 

f thank Your Highness for the kind w&rtfc you have 

spoken, Tiie very brief visit which we jmid to W^paJ 
last duly was only e no ugh to make us hope that we should 
before long hnvv an opportunity of becoming belte? 
acquainted with Your Highness* jState, and both La.dy 
Irwin and I are grateful that Your Highness’ kind invita¬ 
tion has provided that opportunity so soon* On Lady 
Irwinss behalf as well as my o wrt T I thank Your Highiieifs 
sineereiy for the cordiality with which you have welcomed 
m, and X know that all Your Highness* guests would wish 
me l o express to you their gratitude for all the hospitality 
you have shown vis* My only misgiving is that our visit, 
jfalling as it. does within the fast of Eamzan, may have 
caused Your Highness ami Your Highness* people no small 
inconvenience. 

It is, however, a pleasant thought that another page is 
being added to the long tale of friendship between Bhopal 
and the British Gove rmnei/t, a friendship which dates right 
back to the early clays of the British connection with 
Central India, and has remained staunch ever since, ancf 
was never more firm than at those times when it w as most 
gremly needed, in the dark days of the Mutiny and of the 
Great War. 

It gives me particular pleasure to come to Bhopal 
during the first year of Your Highness' rule, and I can 
wish you no boiler fortune than that your period of rule 
may he as peaceful and successful as that of your mother, 
who hm recently vacated the masnad in Ycmr Highness* 
favour. Her Highness the Begtnn indeed deserved well of 
the State and of India, For nearly 25 years aim ho9 
lie voted herself to the administration of her State, and we 
M vri* h bur Tmmy ye ary of happing ip the vetirem^lt 
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which she has so richly earned. In giving place to Your 
Ilighiiesa she has honoured you with her full confidence, 
end I know that in the years before her she will find her 
greatest satisfaction in the wise •Government of her Sta'.e 
by the son in whom she lias reposed her trust. 

Your Highness is indeed fortunate in having nt your 
side—.! hope for many years to come—an adviser who wit. 
give you the full benefit of her sagacity and wide experience. 

I think it probable that on no previous occasion has 
a Viceroy visited llhopel when a man was on the . ; aiis7iocf, 
*md it i.i therefore fitting that 1 should express my admira¬ 
tion for the strong and skilful administration carried on 
for so long by a succession of able woman rulers in Bhopal. 
An Englishman indeed has only to glance at the history 
i f Ids own country to see what a power for good the rule 
cf a wise woman may he, and 1 think India too may bo 
grateful for having had a ruler like Her* f'Bghness who, 
with all her high and varied responsibilities, has never 
forgotten that she is a woman and has taken a constant 
interest in fill that makes for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of her fellow-women in India. 

Tt is indeed quite possible that Bhopal will again come 
under a woman’s rule, in the person of Your Highness’ 
daughter, for the Government of India have agreed that 
tlm succession is to pass to the heirs of your body. There 
has been so much uncertainty as to the rule of succession 
in Bhopal that it may not be inopportune if 1 here state 
three important principles which I conceive to he applicable. 
A son takes precedence of all (laughters. Among sons the 
eidpst succeeds, and among daughters too the eldest 
succeeds, 

I have made this anno tin cement hi the hope and belief 
that, if any element of. doubt ever existed in Your Higfc 
ness' mind to distract you horn the business of administra¬ 
tion which lies before you. that doubt may' now be 
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effectively du polled* I look confidently forward to a period 
of eon tinned prosperity i‘or the State under Your 
Highness’ rale. As a graduate of Aligarh University and 
ns an, experienced member of your'mother's Council you 
start with advantages which are by no means given to all* 
You have the energy and fitness of youth, and the nerve 
and gift of quick decision which we have all admired in 
the polo field will stand you in no less good stead at th§ 
Council table. 

In wishing Your Highness every success in your 
administration, l feel sure that we shall not look in vain 
for all those varied qualities necessary to a successful ruler, 
among which rot the least valuable is generosity, and fair- 
minded appreciation not oniy of his friends but also of 
those who differ from him, 

I know that certain difficult problems of administration 
already confront Your Highness, none perhaps more 
important from your subjects’ point of view than the 
difficult question of land tenure. I shall be interested to 
learn what decision your Council arrives at on this ques* 
lion, and f shall hope to hear that success has crowned the 
efforts of the Agricultural Department which the State 
has wisely established. 

I heard with much interest the desire Which Your 
Highness has expressed for the foundation of a training 
centre for the officers of State forces. The idea of such a 
school has for some time been under the consideration of 
Govern to cot, who hope shortly to evolve a scheme which 
will commend itself to Eulers who, like Your Highness, 
realise the importance of giving their officers a sound 
military training. I am glad to take this opportunity of 
offering my congratulations to Your Highness on your 
recent appointment to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
His Majesty's army. 
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Not long ago I Lad occasion to speak of the mutual 
obligations of British India and the Indian States in the 
future Government of this country. 

The problem is one of great dimensions arid complexity. 
Measured in terms of population, the Indian States repre¬ 
sent 72 millions or nearly one quarter of the entire popula¬ 
tion of India ; measured in size two-fifths of the surface 
of India falls within the administration of Indian States ; 
and, if the question is one of this magnitude, it is certainly 
phe of the most difficult and delicate that const it. uti on- 
makers have ever had to solve. Yet the changing condi¬ 
tions of the present time, counteracting and even destroy¬ 
ing the influences that ha ve hitherto permitted life to move 
within well-defined compartments, will sooner or later 
force India to attempt its settlement. Where so many 
forces are at work in this direction, sup ported by powerful 
itffmities of race, religion, custom and tradition, it is safe 
to suppose that time, tile wise and patient guide, wilt point 
the way towards solution of the problem. 

Was arc often tempted to desire that it might be possible 
for us to exercise the occult power of the crystal-gazer, 
anti penetrate the mysteries which the future holds con¬ 
cealed. Such vision of the complete, design would no 
doubt greatly facilitate the work of those whose task it is 
to .weave a complicated fabric, and who, as they weave, sea 
only a fraction of the whole. But that is not the condition 
of our labour, and no man to-day can with any certainty 
forecast the conclusions on these issues- which careful 
deliberation and discussion may finally suggest. It may 
well be that we shall find that both British India and the 
Staler Lave something to learn from one another, and that 
each side can give much which will be to the benefit of 
both. The machinery of Government to-day in British 
India and the States is widely different. With you if U 
persona h however this personal pule may be qualified and 
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assisted by the advice of those summoned by the Ruler to 
his counsels. Wo, on the other hand, have set the feet of 
British India upon the path that leads to such self-govern¬ 
ment as permits the will of the majority of the electorate to 
become the repository of political power. If, however, tM 
object of Government is the same, namely, to promote the 
welfare of those committed to its care, and if we may ba 
agreed that, as Your Highness has said, whether exercised 
through one form of Government or another, power is 
an instrument entrusted to our hands for public, not 
private, benefit, I should foresee uo insuperable difficulty 
in devising means by which- in mutual respect both British 
India and the St a. es should join as partners to bring their 
peculiar gifts to India’s feet. 

In conclusion I will only say once more how great a 
pleasure it gives me to visit a. Slate of whose loyalty and 
hospitality I have heard so much* I shall carry away (Its 
most pleasant recollections of this picturesque town, its 
blue waters and green forests—a more kindly landscape 
than he rugged Northern hills from which your intrepid 
ancestors came to found here their dynasty* We look for¬ 
ward with keen anticipation to the sport which Your 
Highness has taken such trouble to arrange for us and for 
some of the four-footed subjects of the State, and we shall 
hope to play our part in It without discredit. 

I will now ask the company to rise and drink the health 
of His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 


BANQUET AT SRINAGAR. 

If. E, the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 
Banquet at Srinagar on the ‘12th of April :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—It is not 
easy to find words In which to thank Your Highness enough 
for having given us such a delightful fortnight in you? 
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beautiful cm m try. I know that all my fellow guests are 
as sorry as I am that our visit has come to an end, and 
that they won hi wish me to express their gratitude to 
you for the unstinted hospitality whicii you have shown 
them and for the cordiality with which Your Highness* 
x/flieials and Your High ness 1 people have received them 
wherever they have gone. For my own part and on 
behalf of Hady Irwin I must also thank you for the very 
kind words with which Your Highness has just proposed 
oar health and expressed your pleasure in welcoming us 
to year State, 

I suppose that no country in tlie world has been more 
often praised for its beauty than Kashmir. The fame of 
its beauty was carried to Europe in early days by travellers 
who had lived with the Court of the great Moghul Em¬ 
perors, and who had caught something of the fervour 
which led the Emperor Jehangir often to say that lie 
Would rather lose all his Empire than Kashmir. It was the 
custom in those'times for poets at the Imperial Court to 
vie with each other in describing the glories of ibis 
country, and one of them, arrested by that wonderful 
Contrast of green fields and valleys below and dazzling 
snows above, was moved to declare that it was right that 
this. King of all the Kingdoms of the world should have 
1 he most precious crown—whose base was emeralds and 
whose summit diamonds. Such a description might well 
occur to any one whose eyes rest upon the wonderful 
view of lake and field and moan tain from the ‘windows of 
the Gulab Bhavan Palace where Yonr Highness has so 
royally entertained us. 

"When a Viceroy last visited Kashmir, the late 
Maharaja Sir Fratap Singh was on the gadi The in¬ 
teresting note on Jammu and Kashmir, which Your 
Highness recently printed to the, gave me an insight 
into, the many works of public utility amt advancement 
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which His late Highness carried out. By his death, Gov¬ 
ernment lost a loyal friend and staunch supporter, and 
Kashmir a Ruler whose first thoughts were always for his 
people. The -State granaries, to which 1 paid an interest¬ 
ing visit with Your Highness some days ago, and in regard 
to which in their early days you were responsible for 
framing the main lines of action, are one of the many 
monuments to your uncle’s rule. I was greatly pleased 
to have the opportunity of witnessing in operation ft 
reform which, in the exceptional circumstances of Srinagar, 
must have meant much in the way of economic si ability 
and security both to consumers and producers, I am 
sure that both residents of Srinagar unci cultivators will 
not soon forget the debt they owe to those who originated' 
the idea. 

Your Highness, who has now succeeded him, is no 
novice ill the art of Government, for, before your accession, 
Your Highness had acquired, as Senior and Foreign Mem¬ 
ber, an intimate knowledge of the details of administration 
which, as events have shown, have enabled you to preserve 
the personal element in your Government and to lose 
no time in applying yourself to schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of your State and the welfare of your subjeels. I 
trust that the constitutional reorganisation, of which Your 
Highness has just spoken, will assist, you in your work by 
facilitating the despatch of public business. 

It is indeed no small achievement that, within less 
than a year of your accession to the gadi, Yoiir Highness 
should have brought into being the Regulation to which, 
you have just referred, designed to free the agriculturist 
from the fetters of indebtedness. It would surely be 
unnatural that, in a country where Nature has bestowed 
her benefits so lavishly, the peasant classes should live in 
a state of debt and penury. ‘ Borrowing it has been 
said, 1 dulls the edge of husbandry ' and, now that Your 
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Highness has shown the agriculturists that you are ready 
and fpxious to help them, I hope that' they will be en¬ 
couraged to rely rather upon their own labour and effort 
thaii upon the not wholly disinterested philanthrophy of 
the money Lender, Their surest way of achieving this end 
K I feel little doubt, by mutual co-operation, which 1 
understand Your Highness is doing your best to encourage, 
l am glad to hear that this year agricultural conditions 
throughout the country are' satisfactory, and I trust that 
tlii! blight, which despite all the protective measures taken 
by the Darhar caused such damage to the fruit crop last 
autumn, will not this year repeat its unwelcome visit. 

Another measure which, thanks largely to Your 
Highness’ own efforts, is likely greatly to benefit your 
subjects, is the abolition of the system of forced labour 
for private and State purposes, and the framing of rules 
by which labourers receive fair wages for their work. X 
feel sure that any extra cost whieii may now fall upon 
the State as a result of tins enlightened action h money 
troll spent for the relief of hardship and the promotion 
of the contentment of your people* 

On the first day of my visit to Your Highness’ 'terri¬ 
tories 1 had evidence of the standard of Your Highness’ 
organisation m the review of your troops which I saw 
at Jammu, and I am glad that Your Highness 7 own 
services have recently been recognised by your promotion 
to the rank of Colonel in His Majesty’s army. The ex¬ 
tensive programme for the reorganisation of your State 
Forces, Which Your Highness has undertaken, is a work 
of no small magnitude. The re arrangement of the whole 
Amy Administration and Commands ? the raising of three 
squadrons of Cavalry, the perfecting of the training and 
equipment of your Artillery and Infantry Units, ares an 
achievement of which Your Highness has every reason to 
be proud, I have no doubt that, should occasion arise; 
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the remodelled Army of Kashmir will excel even the 
ILislimir troops ■which gained high distinction in many 
Holds during the Great War, and which received many 
tributes of praise from Generals who had the good fortune 
to com maud them. 

1 would here take the Opportunity of thanking Your 
Highness once more for your recent offer of personal 
service and the resources of your State for use in China. 
1 eau well believe that it was, as you have said, a bitter 
disappointment to Your Highness that the situation did 
not necessitate the acceptance of this generous offer ; but 
I am glad to know that, should the occasion ever arise 1 , 
we can rely on Your Highness to give such practical 
expression to the traditional loyalty of your House, i 
shall have great pleasure in conveying your loyal senti¬ 
ments to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Your Highness has touched on the question of the 
future relations between, the Indian States and British 
India. You arc right in thinking that I always welcome 
the opportunity to visit Indian Stales not only for the 
pleasure it gi ves me, but for the insight, as Your Highness 
has said, that I can obtain through personal exchange 
of thought into this unique and profoundly absorbing 
problem, 

I need not repeat What t have recently .said on tin's 
subject. It h hot yet time to cottie to any decision, but 
it is time to start thinking, and thinking seriously, of 
what steps it may be feasible to take towards the disco very 
of the right solution. You will believe me when I say 
that it is constantly in my thoughts, and I would ask 
Your Highness and your Brother Princes to have it not 
less constantly in yours. There is much clearing of the 
ground to be done before we can begin to build, find I 
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can assure you that I shall always welcome frank dis¬ 
cussion and shall be anxious to consider carefully any 
constructive suggestions you may have to make, 

Tour Highness, I must conclude by thanking you again 
for the unfailing kindness you have shown m through¬ 
out our visit, which 1 fear has been long enough to tax 
the resources of even so good a host. There was one 
passage in Tour Highness* speech with which I think 
none of your guests will agree- I refer to your apology 
for the hick of sport at this time of year. Few of us X 
think e;-ni ever have seen a duck shoot such as you gave 
m at Hokra and Hygam, while Tour Highness’ famous 
trout streams have provided such sport that even fisher¬ 
men had no occasion to exaggerate the size and number 
of their catch, and were denied any occasion for the 
exercise of that quality of patience, peculiar to their 
fraternity. The invitation you have extended to mis to 
renew our visit to your State is a temptation which we 
shall find very hard to resist, and Your Highness may W 
sure that we shall remember it with gratitude, and live in 
hopes that circumstances may allow us to accept it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink 
the health of our host, Ilis Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE QUETTA MUNICI¬ 
PALITY 

In replying to the Address of Welcome presented by the 20th kpxil 
Quetta Municipality on the 20th April, H. E. the Viceroy 
said :— 

It has given Lady Irwin and myself great pleasure to 
he welcomed, on our arrival at the headquarters of your 
Province, by the cordial address to which we have just 
listened,’ Though, as you point out, only half a century 
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lias passed since Sir Hubert Sandeman first made Quetta 
his headquarters in Baluchistan, the town with whose 
welfare you are entrusted is already one of the historic 
places of the British Empire. Its position as one of the 
bastions of India and the part it has played and is yet 
destined to play in the history of the North-West Frontier 
make Quetta a name which will always have a peculiar 
interest both to Englishmen and Indians. A particular 
interest is lent to my visit this year by the fact that it is 
the Jubilee of your Miuucipallty* 

I am glad to hear from Mr, Joints ton of the satis¬ 
factory state of the Municipal & unices and affairs in 
genorai, and, from an ihterestii^list of figures which he 
has given me, I see that your receipts from oetroi, which 
form a large part of your income, have risen sUadily 
during the hist 14 yearn ami hare in fact doubled in value 
since 1013, At the same time I ant sorry to hear that 
yon have latterly been pacing- through a period of trade 
depression--—a state of affairs which I am afraid has ni&’t 
been peculiar to your city. But I notice from your 
octroi returns that for many years the amount of refunds, 
which would indicate the volume of export trade, has been 
small, iui fact almost negligible, and this seems to show 
that your city has never been a great distributing centre 
and that the Quetta trader has to rely rather on the 
custom of the resident population than on export. I 
trust therefore that such external trade as your Munici¬ 
pality may have recently lust has been compensated by 
the increased trade within the city caused by the rapid 
growth of the civil population, 

I have listened with pleasure to your account of the 
public works carried out by your Committee during the 
last 10 years, and off the keen public spirit shown both by 
officials and private individuals. I noticed recently that 
in the last (Jena m Report a special word of commendation 
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was given to the markets of Quetta, and I am glad to 
hear that in the matter of publle buiidings and modern 
improvements your Municipality still maintains its 
progress, I well know the value of an adequate water 
supply both to the health and the comfort of the people 
and 1 feel sure too that the erection of a Town Hall and 
Municipal Offices will help to facilitate the despatch of 
your business and maintain the proper dignity of your 
body. During my visit I hope to see some of these im¬ 
provements for myselfj and to confirm my expectation that 
they will compare not unfavourably with those which X 
have visited in less isolated parts of India. But l am 
not sure that we ought any longer to speak of Quetta as 
an isolated part of India. It was indeed a striking feat 
that in September 1925 the Royal Air Force should have 
delivered mails from Quetta at Simla within the space of 
nine hours. The fact is that, with the development ofi 
modern communications, isolation is a word which is 
rapidly losing a good deal of its old significance. 


Gentlemen, the tone of your address has confirmed' 
what I had already heard of the harmony with which 
your Committee, consisting' as it docs of all creeds, 
carries out its important duties, '*nd of the good feeling 
and friendly spirit which exist between the various com¬ 
munities under your charge. I can wish you nothing 
better than that this happy state of affairs may continue, 
I am .always glad to hate the opportunity of meeting those 
who, like yourselves, voluntarily devote so much of their 
time and energy to the benefit of their fellow townsmen, 
for whom it may not always be possible to express tbeir 
Appreciation of the service given on their behalf, That 
service it is your responsibility to render and on behalf 
of Government I should like to thank you for the way in 
which yon are discharging your honourable obligation. 
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DURBAR AT QUETTA, 

ZHt Ajiril Tic fallow big spaeth was delivered by H, B. the Viceroy 
at tiie Durbar held at Quetta on the 21st April ;— 

Chiefs, Sirdars and Headmen ? —Ncarly 10 years have 
passed since the representative of the King-Enaperbr had 
the opportunity of visiting Buhudustan, and 1 am indeed 
glad that 1 have been able, within lit tie more than a year 
of my arrival in India, to come and make the aequaintaiu'O 
of your country and its people. At the time of Lord 
Chelmsford^ visit to Quetta, India and the whole British 
Empire were still in the throes of war, and he then ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to His Highness the Khan of Kftlat, 
t he Jam of Las Be la and the Chiefs and Headmen of the 
whole Province for their loyal support of the British Gov¬ 
ernment Bahuilnstau did not however remain entirely 
mud feted by the storms which during those years; swept 
over so great a part of the world. The rising of the M;;i ri 
and Khetran tribes, which occurred not long after Lord 
Chelmsford's visit, was a regrettable outburst, but it was 
quickly suppressed, and I am glad to say that our relations 
with those two tribes have since then been excellent. 

The peace which brought warfare to a close in 
Europe was however only as the false dawn of peace for 
the frontiers of India, for within a few months we wore 
involved in war with Afghanistan. Although on the whole 
the tribfs of this Province stood the strain of those hosti¬ 
lities well, the general feeling of uncertainty had its effect 
not only on some sections which assumed an attitude of 
open lawlessness, but on the Zkob Militia which succumbed 
to the pressure brought to hear on it from different 
quarters. With the re-estahlhshmeut of friendly relations 
between ourselves and Afghanistan, Uovei'inmmQ as you 
know, took the necessary measures to restore their authority 
where it had been called in question, and adopted, so far 
as was possible, a policy rather of conciliation towards the 
misguided than of vindictive repression* For a year or 
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two a period of fewest followfed, marked by raiding a ad 
Other feffepces all along the border, I a hl glad however 
tc 5nd that since- i ben there hns been a sternly decrease 
in serious crime, and though f know well that in a Border 
Brovmee there is need tor constant vigilance,, and. if neces¬ 
sary for stern measures, I feel sure that the wiser heads 
in all your tribal councils realise that in the end no good 
fan come from lawlessness and disorder, and with the help 
tjmt your Sirdars and natural leaders cun give 1 look for¬ 
ward urujfMentty to a period of peace and advancement 
for your Province. 

It is a matter of great regret that a succession of 
years of unfavoiuable rainfall should have caused serious 
loss to certain parts of the Province, and especially to 
the Mfirri and Bngti tribes whose flocks have suffered 
ncven ly from lack of grazing, 1 tnmt however that the 
improvement; in the general condition of the country, 
which lias lately been evident, will be maintained and that, 
with the help of the contract recently concluded with tfei 
Burma Oil Company and the development of its mineral 
resources, the prosperity of the Bngti tribe will bo 
speedily restored. I may here take 1 he opportunity of 
expressing the acknowledgments of Government to the 
l>:.igti 1 nrnaiular to whose loyalty, force of character and 
"wise u d mini strati on arc due in great measure the tribe's 
constant good hehav'our and contentment* I feel sure 
too that the Mam Tumandor will fulfil the expeditions 
he has already raised and prove liimsclf a good Chief to 
his tribe. 

Efforts as you know ore being made to rend or parts 
'of this Province less liable to disaster from the lack of 
normal rains, and before long a branch of the Lloyd 
Barrage canal is to be brought into Western Nasirabiid. 
T know well the uncertainty of your present system of 
irrigation by inundation canals, and that a perennial 
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supply of water will be of inestimable value to all those 
who are fortunate enough to own land within its reach- 
It has, as you know, been decided to allot a considerable 
part of the Government waste land, which will now come 
under cultivation, to the Harris and Bugtis and other 
tribesmen whose economic conditions are difficult. Gov* 
eminent has a right to expect that those of you who are 
"to benefit by this scheme will not forget ihe obligations 
incumbent on all land-owners to look upon their tenantry 
m in the nature of a trust, and to see that they are pro¬ 
vided with those opportunities for education and general 
well-being which will assist and permit them to be loyal 
and useful members of their communities Permanent 
irrigation on a large scale is of course only possible in the 
plains, but Mr. Johnston 1ms told rae that an effort is 
being made to obtain water in the hill country also by the 
boring of deep wells, and possibly by the construction 
of dams to hold up or regulate the Hoods which so often 
bring destruction instead of benefit in their train. I am 
inclined to the belief that we have by no moans yet 
reached the limits of what is possible with modern re¬ 
sources in this latter direction, and I hope to have the 
problem of better conservation and utilisation of the rain 
water supply carefully studied by a competent expert 
before long. Meanwhile you may be certain that X shall 
always listen with a sympathetic ear to any practical 
proposal of this nature likely to Improve the condition of 
the agriculturist class, whose welfare will always be a 
matter of the greatest concern to me, 

I have learned with great pleasure that fhe Improve¬ 
ment in the administration of the Kalut State has been 
well maintained under the guidance of His Highness the 
Khan, whose absence to-day owing to reasons of health 
I so much regret- It would have been a pleasure to con¬ 
gratulate him in person on. the success of his wise reforms, 
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and to thank him for the loyal support and collaboration 
-which have been m valuable an a$S*et to Government for 
many years pash The change in the conditions of the 
finances of his State is by itself an index of the advance 
which has been made. The institution of a. -regular 
treasury with a satisfactory audit and proj>erly framed 
budget has had the result of doubling the fluctuating 
revenue of the State, Money bags which a few years ago 
lay empty in the State Treasury are now comfortably 
filled, and the balance of over 20 lakhs of rupees has given 
His Highness opportunities, which lie has used to advantage, 
of framing schemes for the welfare of his subjects. Funds 
have been provided for schools, hospitals, roads and build¬ 
ings, ou which not long ago there was no money to spend. 
In communications perhaps most of nil has the develop¬ 
ment of the State been evident ft is only a few years 
since Mekran and Jhalawun were remote and inaccessible. 
Journeys wore arduous and the demands on local trans¬ 
port for travelling officials often entailed considerable 
hardship on the people, Since then 2,000 miles of road 
have now been made throughout the State, and the 
furthest point of Mekran is within four days* journey of 
Quetta, I am confident that this will make for the peace 
and prosperity of this area* No dispute or trouble which 
now takes place will be beyond the easy reach of fir gabs 
or State Officials, and I hope that the tribesmen of out¬ 
lying areas, while surrendering nothing of their inde¬ 
pendence of life and thought, will remember that these 
roads are surely destined to extend to them the same 
peace that has gradually been spread by the British Gov- 
moutmut from the Southern to the Northern limits of 
India . 

All present here to-day are awara what a large share 
of the credit for this satisfactory state of affairs is cine 
IJ3BSY . i 32 






to the high character and unfailing vigour of the Wa*;ir-i* 
Azam Nawab Sir Shams Shah* The improvement in the 
administration has perhaps been most apparent in Mekran, 
where until five years ago Hia Highness hurl to meet a 
large deficit for its administration* In 1922 Mekran was 
handed hack to the State for administrative purposed, 
and this year and last it has shown a substantial surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. The Mckmn frontier, how¬ 
ever, was for some time a source of anxiety to my Govern¬ 
ment. The unsettled state of this part of the border 
resulted in cattle-lifting raids and often in murder, anti 
the conduct of the Mekrnn Levy Corps and the local people 
was a matter for deep disappointment to Government, 
It is satisfactory to know that the spirit has now changed, 
and that the Mekran Levy Corps, assisted by the local 
people, have thoroughly established their ascendancy, and 
indeed not long ago indicted severe punishment on a 
formidable raiding party from beyond the border. 

Nothing perhaps could give better evidence of the 
improvement in the administration of the State of Ivalat 
or of the general contentment. of the people than the issue 
of the decree by which His Highness the Khan has 
abolished slavery. Prom ancient times ibis custom had 
existed in Kalat, and men and women servants were in 
some cases the absolute property of their masters. The 
masteis on their side had no corresponding obligations, 
and could if they wished east out their slaves unfed and 
unclothed to suit their own convenience, or sell children 
away from their parents. This system had from time to 
time been made less rigorous, but until last year it still 
existed, with varying harshness, in certain parts of the 
State, On 4tb November 19 If (I His Highness signed a 
riertee which, in view of the importance I attach to it, I 
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wjll quote in its very worda-* 

*^ It k hereby decreed that from this day forth 
private property in ghulam and kaniz shall 
cease to exist throughout the Kalat State, 
Those (jhuUnn and haniz who so desire may 
remain with their masters ; hut hereafter no 
man, woman or child shall he sold, bought* 
gifted or inherited, nor shall they bo forcibly 
separated from their kind* 

This decree, which will briny happiness to many 
homes, is proof of His Highness' wisdom urn! farsighted 
policy. Il is proof too that he realises that custom is a 
living growth, not a dead weight around our necks, and 
that if riwaj, by which the affairs of this Province are so 
largely guided* is to retain its vitality, it mils! be *emly 
to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the World 
and of human society, I am glad to hear that the decree 
has been loyally received and acted on by the Sirdars, 
for 1 am determined to Sec that no evasion of it shall 
take place, and 1 have given Mr. Johnston, in whom I 
repose the fullest confidence, orders to take the most 
stringent measures to ensure its universal observance. 

Baluchistan, thanks largely to the wisdom of a great 
administrator, Sir Epbert Sandeman, lm$ already a large 
share of that self-Government which so many countries 
in the world are still striving satisfactorily to achieve. 
The management of affairs and the decision of disputes 
arc left, so far as may be possible, to the Sirdars* tribal 
Chiefs and Headmen, and it is essential that every one of 
these should realise that the successful maintenance of 
the present system must depend on his own integrity* 
diligence, good faith and active co-operation. Govern- 
umnt have no reason to regret the confidence they have sa 
lung placed in the leading men of Baluchistan, or to doubt 
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that they will continue to lend the strength of their full 
support to a form of administration so well suited to their 
needs and aspirations* But, just as your Chiefs and 
Sirdars have great privileges, so they have great responsi¬ 
bilities, and it is only by the whole-hearted and faithful 
discharge of those resjionsibilitiee that their privileges 
can be justified By watching over the allairs of his 
people, m a father over his children, by using Ida authority 
for the good of bis whole tribe and not for selfish pur¬ 
poses of bis own, by giving true advice in Council and fair 
decisions in Jirgah, without fear or favour, a Chief will 
prove himself the best friend both of his own tribal system 
and of the British Government who so earnestly desire to 
maintain it. 


OPENING m THE OPIUM CONFERENCE AT SIMLA. 

Hi* Excellency Urn Viceroy opened the Opium Conforeneo 
at Simla on the UGLli May with the following speech 

Oenthmen^It is my pleasant duty first of ail to 
extend n warm welcome to the representatives of the Indian 
States who are assembled hero to-day. I know that many 
of you have travelled consider aide distances to attend 
this Conference, over which Mr. Das lias kindly consented 
to preside, at a season of the year which mi fortunately 
acids in a material degree to the fatigue and discomfort 
inseparable at all times from long journeys, I know, also, 
that absence from other duties and preoccupations at this 
time has been arranged by many of you at considerable 
personal inconvenience, I ami my Government highly 
appreciate the readiness with which the States have 
responded to our invitation. T announced the decision of 
the Government of India to convene the present Conference 
in my speech at the opening of the Session of the Chamber 
of Princes on 22nd November last. I then appealed for 
the eo-ope rat ion of the States in the solution of the 
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problems arising out of certain features of the present 
situation in regard to opium in their territories. I 
pointed out that this was a matter in regard to which 
they and we must work together. “ The decision ”, I 
said, ** whatever it may be, must be the product of the 
combined wisdom and the voluntary co-operation of the 
Government and the Durbars Ixi his speech at the 
Session of the 25th November His Highness the Chancellor 
of the Chamber, while emphasising the complexity and 
difficulty of the opium problem, assured me in the most 
gratifying terms that the Government might roly upon 
the wholehearted co-operation of the Princes m their 
endeavour to solve it. 

The keynote of our deliberations then should be that 
spirit of co-operation, to my appeal for which His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala so cordially responded* Wo are 
here to take counsel together for our common good, for 
the good of India and for'the good of humanity. If our 
discussions arc to be fruitful, it is essential that they 
fciiould be conducted in an atmosphere of the frankest 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence. Let no 
echoes of past controversies ring in our ears* Let us 
endeavour to see the facts of the present situation clearly 
and to study them disinterestedly, with a single determina¬ 
tion to fiud a solution of the problem with which we have 
to deal. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, in the 
speech that I have already quoted, suggested, regretfully, 
that tbe great sacrifices that India has already made in 
relinquishing large revenues that she once derived from 
opium, had not brought to tbe world any gain correspond¬ 
ing to the loss that she herself had thus suffered* But 
he supplied the answer to this somewhat pessimistic 
observation in the next sentence, in which he described 
the Government^ policy m the noble pursuit of an 
admirable ideal* 

We are bound by international undertakings to a 
certain policy. We have given our word and we must 
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keep It, Let me remind you briefly what those inter¬ 
national under takings are. The Treaty of Versailles, 
by which the League of Nations was brought into being, 
and which automatically involved the ratification of the 
Hague Opium Convention was, as you remember, signed 
by representatives of India, including a Riding Prince, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, and thereby India* 
anil not merely British India, became a party to this 
Convention. India is Bins pledged to the ultimate 
suppression of opium -smoking* to the limitation and control 
of the export of opium, so that mmc may reach other 
countries without the consent nf their respective Govnrn- 
merits, and to prevent the smuggling of opium to the Far 
East, 

By her ratification ol the Geneva Dangerous Drugs 
Convention and Opium Agreement of 1925, India Um 
further pledged herself to take effective measures to 
prevent the illicit traffic in raw opium from presenting 
a serious obstacle to the suppression of opium-smoking, 
a habit which though rare in India is sadly prevalent 
further East. A Commission of the League of Nations 
will visit India and other producing countries in the 
course of the next few years In order to determine whether 
this lias been done. 

The first problem that we have to consider is therefore 
International. Jn the States taken as a whole there are, 
as you know, enormous stocks of opium for which there is 
at present no legitimate outlet. Thorn is also extensive 
cultivation of the poppy which is retarding the absorption 
of these stocks. Bo long as there Is tliis immense stock 
and this considerable area under poppy in their midst, 
the Government of India will be severely handicapped 
In effectively discharging their international obligations 
in regard to the smuggling of opium. What answer can 
they give to the Commission of the League of Nations, to 




which I have already referred, or to the Central Beard 
to be set up under the 24th Article «of the Geneva Opium 
Convention, when they draw attention to the formidaldo 
accumulations of opium held by private persons in the 
States, and to the potential danger that they count i lute 
from the international point of view ? For the statistics 
of seizures show clearly enough that a stream of smuggled 
opium m flowing from the States towards the sea-ports. 

The internal problem is scarcely less serious. No 
one, 1 believe, can deny that large quantities of opium are 
smuggled out of Indian States, not only into British India* 
* but. into other States as well. Almost every Province in 
India, and several of the States themselves, complain 
that no farther progress can be expected In clearing up 
it s ' 1 b I &ck h pots 1 \ whe re u on ■*' 11 m p t io n is c xc ess i v o , u n 1 ess 
internal smuggling can he effectively repressed. I am 
endeavouring to state the facts accurately and fairly. It 
Is no part of rny present purpose to pass censure or to 
apportion blame, I recognise, as we all must, that the 
immense disparity between the selling prices of opium in the 
States, and in British India, respectively, and the demand for 
opium at any price in Far Eastern countries, offers an 
incentive to smuggling powerful and indeed irresistible. 
And this demand From abroad, always a disturbing factor, 
is being, and will be, further intensified by oar policy of 
extinguishing exports in ten years. 

It is hardly to be expected that the States should 
incur on preventive measures heavy expenditure which 
from their point of view would be a dead loss. The 
financial position of some States precludes the very 
possibility of smell a course. And in fact, having regard 
to the ease with which considerable quantities of opium 
can be concealed, it seems practically certain that mere 
preventive measure!? will never suffice to stop this illicit 
traffic’ Moreover, they would leave untouched the 
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problems created by huge stocks, extensive cultivation 
and a dwindling demand. Another solution must there- 
lore be found, if We are to effect improvement. 

Yet a third problem k that presented by the high 
rate of consumption in some of the States. Here the. 
States are more directly concerned than the Government 
of India. The eyes of the world are on them, and the 
conscience of the civilised nations h intensely sensitive 
upon this subject. The policy of the Government of India 
in regard to opium does not aim (except in regard to 
smoking) at prohibition, but' it does aim at enforcing 
moderation. The high rate of; consumption in the Staley 
is bound to arouse increasingly unfavourable comment, in * 
India and outside India, and bring discredit on both the 
States and the Government of India- The representatives 
of the Government of India are here, as 1 have said, to 
discuss—not to dictate. But we have formulated a 
tentative policy which my colleague. Sir Basil Blackett, 
will explain to you in detail Broadly, it would involve 
the ultimate discontinuance of poppy cultivation in the 
States and the supply of opium for their consumption 
in accordance with their requirements by the Government 
of India at cost price. The States would thus he placed 
in exactly the same position, so far as their supplies of 
opium are concerned, as the Provinces of British India, 

The financial aspects of this proposal are important. 
Sir Basil Blackett will deal with them, As yon know, 

I have always a very warm corner in my heart for the 
cultivator. It is nut of regard for him that our own 
programme of extinguishing exports has been spread over 
ten years. I fully realise—and I fully share—the 
solicitude of the Durbars in regard to the effect of any 
great contraction of opium cultivation on their own 
farmers. But I believe the problem to be less serious 
than It appears. Drastic reductions of the area under 
cultivation, in the United Provinces, amounting to no less 
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than 50 per cent, in three years, have not caused any 
appreciable hardship there. I would also remind you 
that between 190(1 and 1916 the total area under cultivation 
in Central India and Rajputana was reduced from 244,000 
acres to no more than 10,000 acres. In fact opium 
cultivation was under a fair way to extinction--- and yet, 
so far as I am aware, the economic life of the States was 
not disorganized. On the contrary, it was reported that, 
In spite "of the hereditary taste of the cultivator for 
opium cultivation, it was difficult to induce him to adhere 
to it owing to the profits to bo made out of wheat and other 
crops. Even between 19211 and 192(i the area fell from. 


w if'-'* . it? 

roughly 72,000 to under 95,000 acres. The results o. 


the "researches of Mr. Howard, Hi rector of the Institute 
of Plant Industry, Indore, entitle us, I think, to hope 
that in Java sugarcane and in the improved variety of 
wheat known as Pusa 4 practicable and profitable crops 
are to be found which can replace poppy on the lands 
irrigated by wells that are now devoted to it. 

However this may he, we arc prepared to render 
every assistance in our power fa the investigation of such 
problems. This is not, of course, the only aspect of the 
matter that has to be investigated. I fully realise that 
before any policy can be decided on, still more before a 
single step forward can he taken, the fullest investigation 
mml be made of all aspects of the subject, among which 
its bearing upon the finances of the Durbars is not the 
least important. 

The object that X have had at heart in the calling of 
this Conference will, in fact, have been secured if all the 
States represented here eonsent—as I feel confident all 
will consent— to co-operate with us iu a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the whole subject. I trust that this will be 
unanimously agreed to without hesitation or qualification. 
It will then be for you freely and frankly to exp La in your 
several points of view, and to state your doubts and the 
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difficulties that you anticipate. You may be assured 
that the rc^n'esejitatii^s of the Government will listen 
with the utmost sympathy to all that you have to say, and 
Will be feady to the best of their power to explain any 
points in regard to which you may desire enlightentnenl:, 

\7e shall then be better equipped to decide the exact 
nature and scope of the investigation to he under taken. 
TiJid what machinery is best suited for it, I shah feci 
profoundly disappointed-—and so X may add will I he 
Secretary of State, who is keenly interested in this 
departure—if in duo course the investigation does not 
furnish a solution of our problem satisfaclory to aU 
concerned. 

If, on the other hand, we eon succeed *n our endea- 
vo\irs, vye shall have done something which wiB free the 
Government of India, the Provinces and many of the 
States From their several embarrassments, ihtirnational 
and domestic. On your side also we shall, I nn firmly 
convinced, have assisted the moral and material progress 
of tie States, and greatly enhanced the prestige of their 
Eulers before the world* 


S4f li June 
W21. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN BED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 

Ilia Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Annual 
General Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and the 
Indian Red Cross Society at Simla on the 24t]i June, and deli¬ 
vered the following address :— 

Your .Excellenciesj Your HigknesSj Ladies ami 
GontJtmcn ,—We have listened this afternoon to the two 
speeches, full of information and interest, with which His 
Excellency the ( omnumder-inAbnef and Sir Hejirv 
Moneriebi Smith have presented the reports of the St. 
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John Ambulance Association and tlio Indian Ked Cross 
Society. They have called attention to the salient features 
in these reports, and I do not propose to detain you long 
by referring in detail to t he activities of lho two bodies 
during the last year. There are, however, one or two 
points in ills reports which seem to call for special notice* 
to which i may be ul lowed. briefly to refer. The first is 
the amnigesment with the military authorities, by which 
th f ; Red Cross Society will undertake the care and treat¬ 
ment of soldiers invalided from the Army for certain 
chronic diseases. It will be a cause of pleasure and 
satisfaction to ns all that we shall 11ms be enabled to make 
a definite contribution to the solution of a concrete 
problem, and to discharge part of our obligation to a class 
who have deserved so well of their country's sympathy. 
We shall follow the development of this scheme, which is 
now iii its initial stages, with warm hopes for its successful 
growth. There are two other features in the work under 
review which seem to me to atTord grounds for especial 
satisfaction. The first is the rapidity with which classes 
in first-aid have increased among the police forces in 
various Provinces. The other is the large increase in work 
on child welfare, and we are ranch indebted to Provincial 
Committees for their whole-hearted co-operation in a matter 
so vital to the future of India's future citizens. 

Here we are moving upon lines that are generally 
familiar wherever these societies pursue their beneficent 
operations. But in the scheme for Travelling Dispensaries 
I think We are sowing a seed of a plant, peculiarly adapted 
to the soil of India, which may grow well if properly 
tended and cared for in the early stages of its life. In 
a country of vast epidemics like India, a system of mobile 
units, which could like an efficient fire bridage at short 
notice take the field in an organised and trained condition 
would find an almost unlimited field for usefulness, not 
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meiw in treating the Kick bat in that prevention of disease 
where epidemics threaten or exist, which m at once cheaper 
and worth more than care at a later stage, We do well 
to nun cm her that, however complete tijhy he the State 
organisation of preventive and medical policy, there will 
always ho the need of voluntary effort such as our two 
societies can give. And I am especially glad to see that 
Provincial Bed Cross, centres have eont,limed to concentrate 
on Public Health propaganda. The modern State can 
do much, and indeed is sometimes tempted to think it ran 
do everything ; but no official regulations can oxer cite 
direct or continuous control of the personal health or 
habits of the normal individual, and there is little use in 
the State launching extensive schemes of social benefit if 
the mmd of the people is not fully aware of and alive to 
their objects and possibilities* In the task of thus leading 
public opinion in support of Government and the be*fc 
way of progress, voluntary societies such as ours can, as 
experience in other countries has shown, do immense public 
service. 


For more detailed information T would refer yon to 
the ropnrls themselves, but I am sure that you would wish 
me to give expression to the idea sure (fiat we all feci in 
knowing that each Assam bon m so steadily and surely 
pursuing the policy It has marked out for itself. You 
would also, T know, wish Die to express nur gratitude to 
(hose who arc charged with the snpermfmiJcnec and 
organisation of these manifold activities, We are fortunate 
In having Chairmen of our central bodies, who are possessed 
of all the keenness which is t he parent of success, and a 
slaff under Colonel Bhola Nfttli, who continue to emry 
out their dudes with eihVioncy and enthusiasm* Our 
gratitude must also go to all those who have assisted in 
various norts of India in carrying mi the work of these 
two great institutions, whose basic objects are both the 
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same—the relief of human suffering 1 —and whieli have 
the same ideals of labour for love and service without 
reward. Many of these voluntary helpers have to devote 
scanty and bard-won leisure to this work ; and it would 
fee small wonder if they felt spinet imes in the rush of 
modern life that their lime was already overfull. Bat 
my experience is that it is generally these people whose 
lives are the most crowded, who can somehow make room 
to undertake new voluntary tasks of philanthropic charity. 
You. may remember the words of the French historian of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem which he described 
as c * an Order which, amidst the noise and clashing of 
fcwprds, and with a continual war upon their hands, was 
capable of joining the peaceable virtues of religion with 
the most distinguishing courage in the field *\ 

It only remains for mo, Ini dies and Gentlemen, in 
conclusion to thank you for your continued interest and 
support. The good attendance at these annual meetings 
of the two institutions is in itself an encouraging indication 
of the good-will with which a large section of the public 
follows the fortunes of the Bed Cross Society and the St. 
John Ambulance Association. That neither body can 
succeed without sustained interest and enthusiasm is an 
obvi oils truism, an d every d ay ih at p asses si? rv os to h rin g 
Into more dear relieThow much there yet remains for us 
to do. The figures which Sir Henry MorteriefT Smith 
Cftioted this afternoon—5,000 members of the Red Cross 
Society in India compared with two and a half million in 
Japan—may well give tut food for thought, and strengthen 
hn in the determination to extend the activities with which 
these institutions arc concerned. Let us remember the 
achievement, ami attempt to emulate the faith ami vision, 
of one who was perhaps the greatest of all the Grand 
Masters of the Order' of St. John of Jerusalem—Raymond 
de Buy, who, found the Order a little community of monks 
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tending the sick in a hospital' and loft it one/of the 
greatest and most powerftd organisations devoted to the 
unselfish service of man hind. 

I trust that as years go on we may realise more and 
more how wide a scope is here offered to the ordered efforts 
of those who desire to better the conditions of tlio less 
fortunate of their fellows, and that the efforts directed to 
that end may win an ever-widening measure of firm 
achievement. 


IN A LTG U BA T JON OF THE INDIAN RADIO TELEGRAPH 
COMPACTS WIRELESS BEAM SERVICE. 

^ i ^ XCG ^ ette y the Viceroy delivered the following speech 

at the ceremony of the inauguration of the Indian Radio Tele¬ 
graph Company's Wireless Beam Service at Bombay on the 
23rd July * 

Your Excellency /Sir Ibmftim, Ladies and ' Gentle- 
ineffir -*Kathcr more than half a (century ago communica¬ 
tion by telegraph ijetweon * India and England was first 
established. It is difficult for vis now to visualise what 
this meant to residents in India in. those days, and how 
great a change it brought into the lives of thosl who had 
interests and friendships in both countries The gulf of 
space which had hitherto separated India from England 
by a 5 week/ journey was from that moment bridged in 
as many days, and five years later, when direct submarine 
cable communication was completed, the separation could 
be counted in minutes and seconds of time. Those of m 
who all our lives have looked on telegraphy as a oomiuon- 
plaee can scarcely picture a time when news between the 
two countries traveller] no faster than a ship could mil 
and—try how you would—you could send or receive no 
news, seek no advice, expect no imstmotions within a month 
and more* 
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The further great development in telegraphy, now 
about to fake place, ivill indeed make no such dramatic 
change. Cable eommuuieatkni between India and London 
is now virtually direct, and the new Beam System, though 
it must make us renpw our wonder at this strange taming 
of Nature's. mysterious powers, can hardly repeal; the 
revolutionary innovation of the 44 sixties M . But no one, 
I fliink, will be disposed to minimise the importance of 
this occasion, or to doubt, that to-day we are forging a 
fresh Link that will bind India to Great Britain and to 
the Empire yet more closely than before* I am very 
grateful to the Directors of the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company for granting me the historic privilege of making 
tlio drat use of a Service that creates another of those 
invisible ties, whose influence wo do not easily measure 
and which, impalpable as they may seem, have a strength 
that will outlast oven cables of woven wire. 

You will be both interested and gratified to know that, 
recognising the importance of the connection of India with 
England by the Beam Wireless System, Hi# Majesty the 
King-Emperor lias graciously consented to .receive the first 
message to be sen! by the new Service- With your per¬ 
mission 1 will read to you the message which I now propose 
to transmit to His Majesty, and I will ask you then to 
have patience lor a few minutes while it is sent out into 
space and, as I trust, a reply is received from His Majesty, 

The message I shall send is as follows :— 

4t Before a new Service is opened which will render 
possible for the first time reciprocal column m- 
cation by wireless hot ween India and the United 
Kingdom, I send to Your Majesty a message of 
respectful greeting cm behalf of India, This 
Service will not only be of practical assistance 
in bringing more closely together the British 
;uul Indian peoples, hilt it is an expression of 
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fouuttf-twulivn of thr^ Indian Broadcast hot Comptny'^ JStwidb 
casting Service. 

■ the doacness of the ties which unite them in 
lo y a 1 1 y to Y o u r* Ma j esf y ? & p e r so n . 5 J 

OenUemen.--Hime. I hut you a few nrmutes ago the 
messafl: which I read out to you has been despatched to 
X on don, and His Majesty’s gracious reply lias jmt reached 
Bombay, 

It is this— 

“ I thank Your Excellency for the loyal greeting 
which you have sent rue on behalf of India to 
mark the inauguration of reciprocal wirdm 
commtimchtion between India and this country. 

I am deeply sensible of the feelings of loyalty which 
unite my Indian aud my British peoples, and 
i am confident that the improvement of coim 
nvumeatiom between the two countries which 
this new Service will achieve cannot fall to 
bring them still closer-together to the advantage 
of both/' 

It m not necessary for-me to express the gratification 
we ad feet at this Royal Message to India, As we marvel 
at the speed and certainty with which it has been carried 
on unseen wings, ignoring all obstacle a of sea and land 
we feel that we have witnessed an arresting exhibition of 
man’s scientific knowledge and ^.limvemcjiL and we are 
pleased to think that the first application of this knowledge 
should have been to establish so swift and direct a personal 
contact between the King-Emperor and his Indian subjects 

IN AUG UR ATI ON OF TITO INDIAN B U 0 A DO AS T IN Q 
COMPANY'S BROADCASTING SERVICE* 

At the ceremony of the inauguration of the Indian Broatl- 

Company’s BimfeaUlng Service at Bombay on the 23rd 
July, IIEs Excellency the Viceroy &M :— 

T am fully conscious of tbe importance of this occasion 
rmd much value the opportunity, which the Directors of 
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hiaufjuration of the Indian Broadcasting Company** Broad- 

mstiny Service* 

tJio Indian Broadcasting Company have given me by asking 
me to open their Bombay ami on, of speaking through the 
medium of their service to a wider audience than l suppose 
a Viceroy has ever addressed before. Broad easting in 
India is to-day in iU infancy, but I have little doubt that, 
before many years are past, the numbers of that audience 
will have increased ten-fold, and that this new applica¬ 
tion of science will have its devotees in every part of 
India 

it; is by a happy coincidence that I should have been 
able to inaugurate to-day two great features of wireless 
development Earlier' this afternoon I attended a cere¬ 
mony in connection with the Beam Wireless Service 
.between India and England, and witnessed an impressive 
example of the possibilities of that means of comm unica¬ 
tion. A message of loyal greeting, winch was despatched 
to IIis Majesty the I\ mg-Emperor, received a reply within 
five minutes. His Majesty's message to India, which I 
know you would like me to read to you, was as follows ;— 
■* I thank Your Excellency for the loyal greeting 
which you have sent me on behalf of India to 
mark the inauguration of reciprocal wireless 
communication between, India and this country* 
I am deeply sensible of the feelings of loyalty which 
unite my Indian and my British peoples, and 
I am confident that the improvement of com¬ 
munications between the two countries winch 
this new Service will achieve cannot fail to 
nring them still closer together to the advantage 
of both.” 


You will not be slow to appreciate the sigmQcancfl 
of the fact that the Royal message which l have just read 
to yon was despatched from London barely an hour ago 
and is now being repeated to listeners scattered far mid 
wide over this country. If. shook! bring homo to us 
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forcibly the unifying power of wireless tftlegrapjj^y find 
brcuul easting ; and L do not doubt that in this now form 
of intercourse not only will all parts of this ebimtry fmd 
a common bond of union, but India itself will bo placed 
|n closer and more intimate touch with Great Britain and 
other parts of the British Empire. 

India offers special opportunities for the development 
of br^deaatmg. Its distances and wide spaces alone make 
it a promising field. In India's remote Tillages there are- 
many who, after the day \ work is done, find time hang 
heavily enough upon their hands, and there must be 
many, officials and others, whose duties carry them into 
onPof'tlicvway places, where they crave for die company 
of their friends and the solace of human eompanioushlp. 
There are of course loo iii many households those whom 
social custom debars from taking part in recreation outside 
their own homes. To all those and many more br oadcasriag 
will bo a blessing and a boon of real value. Both for 
enter lain merit and for education Its possibilities are great, 
and m yet we perhaps scarcely realise Jmv great they 
arc. And here I must say a word in acknowledgment of 
what your Chairman has just said—that the policy of Ms 
Board will be carried out not. only with a view to com¬ 
mercial profits but in a spirit of public service. There is, 

I think, nothing inconvpatilile in the two. To achieve 
success broadcasting must, it is true, oiler fare that is 
attractive to its public, and it must offer it in attractive. 


form. This will be particularly I rue of Mia* but* though 


Indian conditions present peculiar difficulties, unless I 
sorely misjudge the skill and enterprise of those charged 
with this side of the work, T feel sure that they will produce 
such a programme that (heir public vrill succeed in deriving 
both instruction from pleasure and pleasure from instruc¬ 
tion- 
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You need Jisve no doubt; ,Mr. Chairman, that my 
Government are as anxious as you are yourself for the 
success of the Indian Broadcasting Company, and in now 
declaring your Bombay Station open I am glad to give 
you an assurance that the (lovernmont ot India will watch 
your progress with close and sympathetic interest., and 
will do everything in their power to assist the development 
on sound lines of this Indian enterprise. 


ADDBESS OF WELCOME FROM THE CITY MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL OF BANGALORE, 

In xeply to the Arldms of Welcome from the City Mutiiei- 6th JAy 

pal Council of Bangalore, presented to His Excellency at 
Bangalore on the 26th July, the Viceroy said 

Mr, President and Gentlemen —The pleasurable in¬ 
terest which Lady Irwin and I feel in this cur first visit to 
Southern India bus been heightened by the cordial and loyal 
welcome which we have received, on our arrival, from the 
City Municipal Council of Bangalore. We thank you sin¬ 
cerely for your address, and for the whole-hearted friendU- 
ness which it expresses towards us. 

The greater part of your address confines itself, with 
happy brevity, to a history of progress achieved. I hope 
and believe that the inference I may draw from this is 
that Bangalore is fortunate in having already solved many 
problems which face those who, like yourselves, have been 
entrusted with the welfare of their fellow-citizens, and 
that you are keeping pace both with the constant growth 
oE the city under your charge and with the gradually 
improving standard of life which recent years have, wo 
mny hope, Brought to many cities in India. I feel sure 
.hat, in any further schemes you mny contemplate for the 
Improvement of your municipality, you will continue to 
enjoy the practical sympathy which you have in the past 
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reived from an cnligMened and progressive Euler, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

.1 think, gentlemen, that you nan congratulate, your- 
solve* and your predecessors in office on having built well 
and wisely in the past, and look forward with eonMeiree 
to the future of your town. It h not perhaps everyone 
who appreciates what a high standard of civic duty is 
demanded by the manifold activities which a Municipal 
Committee is called upon to undertake. X can assure you 
however that Government is fully alive to the value of 
the service done by bodies such as yours, and you your¬ 
selves have no doubt found in WOW? work the unique 
^atisJ'actrpti that comes from unselfish labour generously 
expended for the good of others. 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL COM¬ 
MISSION OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY STATION 
OF BANC A LORE. 

The Municipal Commission of the Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore presented an Address of Welcome to the Viceroy 
at Bangalore on the 25ib July, ti which His Excellency made 
the following reply 

Gmttemen^My first duty is to express the vleasure 
which Lady Irwin and I feel at the friendly welt mo v Inch 
Bangalore has given ns ? and we thank you- gentlemen, 
sincerely for the address which you have jdftt been good 
enough to present to us on behalf of the Civil and Military 
Station. As representative of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, it Is ray privilege also to acknowledge the ex¬ 
pression of your loyalty to the Crown, to which we have 
listened with much gratification* 

Bangalore has, T am afraid, not been alone in having 
to face a period of economic depression during these last 
few years, and I can only express the hope and belief that 
the courage and optimism with which you are facing your 
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cliilieiilties will be rewarded before long by an era of 
con t i mi i n g p r os peri f y . 

I fully sympathise with you in your anxiety about the 
adequacy your wet jar-supply, for there are few sphere# 
of Municipal adiuini^atioii which must claim greater 
attention on the part of those who are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of their fellow-citizens* 1 understand that 
the request of your Commission that a reduction should 
be made in your eon trihut Ion to Government for your 
Water-supply will shortly reach the Government of India. 
Xif the meantime I can give you no definite assurance 
except that your request will receive the careful and 
sympathetic consideration that it: deserves. With you 1 
regret the delay in bringing to fruition the scheme for 
art increased water-supply which was approved it) 1925, 
and 1 tear that in the intervening period your citizens, 
and especially perhaps the poorer classes^ have been much 
inconvenienced by the lack of an adequate supply of water 
owing to successive failures of the North-East monsoon. 
It is a matter for congratulation that ymv measures for 
safeguarding from pollution the numerous wells which had 
to be opened owing to this scarcity proved so successful. 
I am informed that Use delay in carrying out the main 
scheme has been due to technical difficulties inseparable 
from a work of this intricacy uml this magnitude. In this 
matter wisdom demands that these obstacle# should be 
clearly recognised in advance, and the sole desire of the 
Government of India is to arrive at a comprehensive and 
satisfactory solution of the whole problem, which, we must 
remember, concerns not only the Civil and Military Station 
hut also the City of Bangalore, 

F was pleased to listen to the assurance you have just 
given me of the interest your Commission takes in educa¬ 
tion, and F welcome this opportunity of congratulating 
you on the progress you have made, and of expressing my 
sympathy with the policy you have outlined of introdue- 
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ing compulsory primary education. Government will 
follow the development of your plans with interest, and 
will continue, so far as they are able and as financial 
conditions permit, to support the educational demand 
that you may feel impelled to make. 

I hope to have an opportunity, while T am in Bangalore* 
of seeing for myself Urn tangible proof of the progress 
which you have made during the last four years in carrying 
out works of public- utility in your Municipality* 1 have 
heard of the active steps you have taken to relieve con¬ 
gestion hi the more crowded areas, and to provide the poorer 
classes with, living conditions in keeping with a progres¬ 
sive city such as this, i cannot but suppose that these 
improvements are entitled to some of the credit for the 
satisfactory decrease in infantile mortality which t noticed 
in your last annual report, 1 may perhaps make special 
mention of tile works you have carried out in the two 
areas (mown as Austin and Tasker town, and I shall hop®* 
if; time allows, fro visit some of your more recent model 
towns and to see for myself the way in which you are 
nice ling your impossibilities in this direction. 

The question which you have raised in your address 
of the amalgamation of civil and criminal work appears 
to be primarily a matter for local representation, and T 
have no dmibi that careful consideration will be given to 
any arguments you may bring forward. T would however 
point out that the scheme, which is an experiment 
way ranted by financial conditions, was only initiated in 
November 11>26 T and it is perhaps too early yet to judge 
finally of its merits or defects. 

It only remains, gentlemen, to thank you again for 
the way in which you have welcomed us and to express, 
on behalf of Government, the gratitude that is due to you 
for devoting so much of yonr time and thought to the 
Interests of this town, and to work which is so essential 
to the well-being of your fellow*citizens. 
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On the occasion of His Excellency the Viceroy's vi^it to 
Mysore, the Mysore Municipality presented an Address of 
Welcome, to which His Excellency made the following* reply 

Mr. President and Gcnilemen.—lt is with no ordinary 
pleu-oive and interest that Lady Irwin and 1 have been 
looking’ forward to our visit to the historic and beautiful 
city ot Mysore, and it is particularly gratifying to us 
both that our arrival should have so nearly synchronised 
with the celebrations by his people of the Hi Her Jubilee of 
IIis Highness the Maharaja. In the ordered .loveliness ul“ 
Mysore City the influence of 25 years of his peaceful and 
beneficent rule is everywhere discernible. The nut oral 
beauties of your situation, under the shadow of holy 
Clianmndi 1101, have been in proved upon until, as you 
have hot unjustly el aimed, a few workmen’s huts have 
been transformed into a veritable Garden City, 

lit thanking you, gentlemen, most sincerely for the 
cordial address of welcome presented to us this morning, 
I caijn?A remark that it must be in no small measure 
dm to your fonriu, Hit and enterprise that Mysore to¬ 
day presents so smiling and so fair ’a countenance to 
delight the new-comer, ?he excellence of Mysore roads 
is proverbial ; and the perfection of your system of 
electric lighting is at 0 } ]e( * the envy and the despair of 
many a fowii&hip in BrJtidi India, 

I look upon auspicious occasion as my formal 
introduction tp HontWn India ; for, apart from a short 
visit ty jour sister-city of Bangalore, I have as yet seen 
only the North. It is therefore with keen interest and 
expectation that I approach for the first time the imme¬ 
morial civilisation of the Dr&vidian Peninsula, and one of 
the most admirably administered of the Indian Princi¬ 
palities. Since the Rendition of 1881, Mysore has been 
steadily earning the reputation of a Model State. Two 
wise and merciful Princes in the last half-century, aided 
by experienced officials, both Indian and British, and 
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sustained by an enlightened papular opinion, have built 
upon solid foundations an edifice of good government 
of which all of you must indeed be proud. 

This spirit has evidently spread widely over the field 
of local adminJStrat|oiij and it is & source of the utmost 
satisfaction to Lady Irwin and myself to observe the rapid 
progress which is even now being made by the MuSei- 
pnitty in the provision of much-needed social services. 
The extension of housing accommodation on modern lines 
for the poorer classes of your fellow-citizens, the solution 
of ;he beggar problem, the prevention and cure of that 
dread scourge tuberculosis, and the betterment of sanita¬ 
tion, are, I understand, among the laudable objects which 
you, the City F at hers, are at present labouring to achieve. 
May the highest success attend your efforts 1 In other 
directions the Mysore IJnmrrsiiy, the State Agricultural 
Department, the Sivasamiidram Water-works, and the 
magnificent Krtshimrajaaagara, Reservoir stand as per¬ 
manent testimony to the vision and genius h$ +W 
of Mysore, who may thus be stim^V^ u by the tradition 
of aohi^vemont to keep burA t!lC! torch of enlightened 
progress. 

Mr. President and Members .«$ the Municipal Council, 
on behalf both of Lady Irwin ?ud myself I thank you 
most heartily for the loyal and open-handed welcome 
which you have extended to us to-d^V- 

CONVOCATION OF THU MYSORE TWIVE 

IT is Excelleney the Viceroy at ten Jed the Convocation of 
the Mysore University on the 20th July and received the 
Honorary Degree of n Doctor of Science from the University, 
making the following speech on that occasion :— 

I am conscious of the high honour which this 
University has done to me by conferring on me the 
Honorary Degree of a Doctor of Science, and I value the 
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word ^ which you, My, Vieo-Chanccllor, have heen good 
enough to speak in regard to what you have termed my 
hereditary connection with Indian University. 1 thank 
you. Your IIigJin ess, and you, Sir Brajendrn Nath Seat, 
arid the members of the University Senate for having given 
my name a coveted place in the rolls of this great scat of 
learning. 

Degrees come to most of us by sheer hard work and 
study, bv burning the midnight oil by scorning delights 
and living laborious days. Most of us—may i say V— 
achieve degrees. Others more fortunate, like myself, have 
degrees thrust upon them. And I confess that, after 
reading the syllabus of subjects required of a cmuHdata 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Science, I am not sorry 
ihat—as your Statutes put it—my “ eminent position M 
lms qualified me to take a short cut and easy path to my 
academic honours, 

f too however, m my time, have trodden the more 
diffi$Slfc road, and we nurse all ask oursel ves, as I arn going 
to ask you—especially the younger among you—, to think 
for a moment what it means to us to have- reached the 
end of our University career* When the Bachelor's hood 
ami gown are at last thrown upon our shoulders, what 
do we feel they realty- represent f It should not bo merely 
a feeling of relief that we have finished a series of trouble¬ 
some examination.?, which have pursued us since boyhood. 
And, if we think only of the material gain or position which 
pur success is to bring, we have clearly been wasting the 
precious opportunities which a University education offers 
us. Wp no doubt derive legitimate satisfaction from the 
thought that the letters after our name are henceforth 
a token of intellectual achievement, but there are few, 
I hope, to whom a degree means no more than this. To 
those at any rate who have taken with both hands what a 
Ilm versify has to bestow, it ought to mean that they have 
learned to think things out for themselves, have tested 
I4PSY 3S 
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them m the great laboratory of truth, and have allotted 
to each its proper place in their scheme of life ; that they 
can show, in their culture and their characier, the twin 
stamp of all tlial is best in University training ; and that 
they are now going out into the world determined to 
extend tile frontiers of their knowledge, and to repay the 
debt they owe to their University by using to the best- 
ad vantage the lessons it has taught them, 


BANQUET AT MYSOKE, 

.Tulj His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore gave a Banquet in' 
1921 honour of Their Excellencies* visit to his State, and in reply 
to His Highness' speech ILh Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

* Tour Bighnessj Ladies and Gentlemen .—Lady Irwin 

and I are deeply grateful to Your Highness for the wel¬ 
come which you have given us and for the kind things 
you have said about us to-night. Throughout our stay 
in Ymu- Highness’ State, wc have been touched by the 
evidences of friendship and hospitality Shown to us on 
every side* 

Your Highness has been good enough to make the 
most generous references to me in your speech. I am 
indeed glad that 1 have been able to visit Mysore at the 
beginning of the second year, of my office, and to make 
friends with Your Highness and Your Highness* people 
so early in the period of my Vice royalty, though I confess 
that the warmth of the welcome we have received here 
has made me foci from the beginning that we wore old 
friends. The kindly feeling that existed between Yonr 
Highness ’ grandfather and mine 65 years ago forms a 
fitting prelude to our friendship in the more peaceful but 
no less difficult times of to-day. 

I feel that this friendship is begun—I might rather 
say renewed—on the eve of a most auspicious occasion, 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Your 






Highness' accession to power; l take the liberty of 
offering Your Highi*$ss, on behalf of Lady Irwin and 
myself, the most sincere congratulations on Your Highness’ 
Silver Jubilee, 

We have looked forward with keen anticipation to 
tom fiwt visit to Your JBtigimess’ territory* I was naturally 
attracted by the prospect of visiting a State which lias 
pluyvd xo large a part in the history of Southern India 
from remote times, and which calls to mind uo many 
intcu^stitog recollections of the first days of British Kitie 
iu India* I was anxious too to tails sir early opportunity 
tof- seeiteg fo*T myself the proofs of the efficient and pro¬ 
gressive administration which 1 had always understood 
was a feature of the government of this State, From 
the time of the Mysoara has fashioned her growing 

isastitutioas on Xhe model set fey British India, and has 
striven faithfully to carry into effect the principles of 
good government. 1 do not hesitate to say that, all that 
X have seen Imre has eon finned my expectation of finding 
% c^utv-nted people and a State wisely governed. 

Your Highness has uslood for my advice on fcw6 
matters —the development of irrigation and agriculture* 
and yoiir scheme for railway extension. As regards 
irrigation and agriculture, T may say that, after rending 
the recently published report on the progress of agriculture 
in Mysore, 1 feel that there is little on which 7' nr Agricul¬ 
tural Department need ask for advice ; but 1 can assure 
you, as one who has been interested all his life in fanning, 
that anything that t can do to assist the lot of the agricul¬ 
turist in India will be done with the greatest pleasure 
nnd readiness, I must, however, express my erreat admira¬ 
tion for the irrigation Works which Your Highness’ Gov¬ 
ernment have recently taken in hand m energetically. X 
understand that works have been sanctioned costing sixteen, 
lakhs, of which nearly two-tbirds is to be spent during 
Ufce next three ytars on the reeon struct ion anti repairing 







of tanks. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the enormous 
importance of thin problem in Mysore £us in so many other 
parts of India, I notice in the report: to which I have 
just referred that the yajue of land in the State appre¬ 
ciates twenty times the moment perennial irrigation water 
is assured to if. Further evidence does not seem to be 
required as to the gain which will accrue to the Htate 
from a wise policy of irrigation, and I shall be keenly 
interested to hear of the progress of the scheme for 
constructing the high level canal which is intended to 
irrigate one hundred and twenty thousand acres. 

I have heard too witii great pleasure of the contem¬ 
plated establishment of agricultural colonies for the 
depressed classes and also of the extensive organisation of 
preventive measures to combat epidemics among cattle. 
These measures afford further evidence of the extent to 
which Ymir Highness is air - to the importance of taking 
.practical steps to promote the progress of your State. 

The desire which Your Highness has expressed that 
the Mysore railways should be properly connected with- 
the great neighbouring railway systems is natural and 
laudable, and my Government have, been care fully con 
siderh)g the possibility of an extension towards the South, 
and a connection with the metre gauge system of the 
South Indian Railway, As Your Highness is aware, the 
problem is not an easy one, owing to the stretch of hilly 
country he vend the southern borders of Mysore and the 
expensive engineering works which the passage through 
these hills will entail. Surveys have, however, recently 
been made with a view to the connection with the South 
Indian Hail way, and, until the results of these surveys 
have been examined and the financial implications properly 
assessed, it is not possible to promise that the necessary 
construction can be undertaken. It is, however, my hope 
that some solution of the problem may be found which 
will permit Your Highness* desire to be fulfilled. 




X ’now pass on to another subject, on which there 
lias been much eorrespomlLmee between Your Highness’ 
Government and the Government id India, and to which 
Your Highness has referred to-night. 

As Your Highness i-s aware, after the fa LI of 
Seringapatmii and the overt h row and death of Tippu 
Soil an in 1709, the Brit ish Governnient restored Mysore 
to your grandfather, as the representative of the old Hindu 
Ruling family, and stipulated for an annual subsidy of 

lakiis of rupees as the price of protection. The 
dangers against which protection was required were thou 
hammering at your doors, and. if, as a result of the protec¬ 
tion rdended, ihose particular perils have disappeared* 
and Your Highness lives in the tie art of pro foun dost peace, 
he would be a bald, and 1 would add a foolish, naan who 
conM assert that the need for the protecting hand was 
loss greai than, it had over been, or that the dangers, if 
more remote, were any less real than in the early years 
of the H)th century. 

In 1881, after 59 years of British adininistratinn, the 
State of Mysore was handed over to Your Highness’ 
"father, and certain Treaty obligations of the State were 
commuted; on terms; fnvuumbb to the Durbar, for a 
further payment of 10J laid is. 

Your Highness’ Government has made frequent 
representations to the Government of India in favour of 
some 'reduction of these payments The {Sfowmmcnt of 
India, while not failing to appreciate your point of view, 
ha:, always held, as it holds to-day. that, having regard to 
lie benefits conferred upon the State, the subsidy was 
not tlisjvropoi I ioiuitf. But there is room in the relations 
behceen a Paramount Power /and those Ilulers who 
acknowledge its purnmoiuitcy for other qualities besides 
strict justice. For many years we have watched and 
admired the maintenance end development of those high - 
standards of administration which you have inherited 
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from tbe great British administrators who runted your 
State. Wo have not .forgotten the noble services you have 
rendered to the British Government when the need lor 
Venice was the greatest, and we are not blind to what 
Your Highness personally has done to set an example 
of the fashion in which (he government of a great, State 
should be conducted. 

But we have also felt that so long as the Provincial 
contributions remained unliqu[dated, the Provinces must 
have first claim on any surplus we might enjoy. The 
analogy between the Provinces and the States is not of 
course complete, but they are alike in one respect — both 
have important work to do for the millions committed to 
their charge, and both want, money to enable them to do 
ih We have now been able to remit for this year, and 
I hope for ever, the contributions formerly payable by 
the Provinces, ami we have been therefore more free to 
consider your rep mentations, no longer hampered by 
that particular impediment. Mysore has perhaps a longer 
tradition of progressive government than any other Stale 
in India, and the Government of India can feel assured 
that any relief which they may feel it in their power to 
give will enure to the benefit of the people of your State. 

Your Highness, the Government of India, reviewing 
ill those and other considerations, have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that generosity may often be the highest statesman¬ 
ship, and have accordingly decided to remit in perpetuity, 
with effect from next financial year* 10£ lakhs out of the 
annual subsidy you now pay. thus reducing the amount 
to the sum originally fixed by the Treaty of 1799. The 
remission I now announce might have come more appro¬ 
priately three or four years hence on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Rendition, but it is a matter of real 
pleasure to me to be able to announce, on the occasion of 
my first visit to your State, this practical recognition of 
the regard we have for the spirit in which Your Highness 
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has maintained the traditions of government, to which 
you found yourself the heir. In this matter too we are 
not acting without precedent. This extra payment was, 
at its first imposition, out of consideration for the financial 
situation in the State, remitted for a period of years, and, 
as those responsible for the government of India in that 
day decided to assist Mysore at the moment when those 
entrusted with its administration were on the threshold 
of their task, so we are inspired with the desire to assist 
Your Highness to make further progress in the discharge 
of the trust committed to your hands. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in 
wishing all prosperity to the State of Mysore, and to drink 
to the health of our distinguished host, His Highness the 
Maharaja. 


ADDRESSES PROM THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OP 
OOTACAMUND AND THE HILL TRIBES OP TllE 
NTLOIRIS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following joint reply 
to the Addresses of Welcome from the Municipal Council of 
Ootacamund and the Hill Tribes of the Nilgim, presented at 
Ootacamund on the 2nd August :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen .—Lasly Irwin and I 
are most grateful to the Municipal Council and the Hill 
Tribes for this cordial welcome to Ootacamund. We havo 
heard its praises so often sung that we have looked forward 
with more than usual pleasure to visiting your hill station, 
and from what we have already seen of the country, we 
feel confident that our anticipation is not likely to bo 
disappointed. To Englishmen in India Ootacamund has 
an attraction of its own, for there is no place, I think, in 
India which reminds them so vividly of the green roiling 
downs of thdr own country. 
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The brief sketch of the history of Ootacamund con¬ 
tained in the Municipal address has recalled the fact that 
it is now exactly a hundred years since, owing largely to 
the enthusiasm of Mr, Sullivan* this place was formally 
established as the sanatorium of the Madras Pr^dency* 
In the century that has passed since then, man's hand 
has certainly made the most of the bountiful gifts of 
nature, and you, gentlemen, have under your charge what 
must he one of the most beautiful mtimciprdities r in India,. 
1 feel sure that you and your successors will not fan to 
maintain this enviable reputation, or to meet the further 
responsibilities which may be thrown upon you by the 
growing popularity of this station as a health resort. 

I had, as you say, already taken much interest m the 
Pykara hydro-electric scheme and the possibilities of 
industrial expansion which a supply of cheap electric power 
will offer, I trust that this enterprise lias before it a 
great future. The financial success of the venture will 
depend largely on the rate of growth of the load, and I 
hope therefore that all owners of industrial eoueeim will 
take full advantage of the project* 

1 must thank you for your hospitable invitation to 
visit your hill station again, later in the period of rny 
Vice-royalty. Lady Irwin and I well realise that we shall 
find our visit all too short, and that Ootacanmud Is an 
easier place to come to than to leave. But the Viceroy* 
unfortunately cannot always consult hm own pleasure, and 
I dare not at present indulge too freely the hope that I 
may be able to repeat this enjoyable experience. I am 
therefore particularly glad that I should have been able 
to-day to meet such a large number of the various peoples 
of these bills. The address in which the Hill Tribes have 
picturesquely described their history and their customs 
was so interesting that I would willingly have listened to 
them at greater length, and I hope during my stay here 
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to make myself better acquainted with, them- T envy them 
the country in which they have dwelt so long. Indeed the 
spell which its beauty casts on the beholder is, I belie \c, 
as strong as any magic that a Ivurmnbu can oxe\ t upon &• 
Badaga. 

At the dose of the Municipal address you have offered 
me your good wishes for the heavy task which lies before 
me—rather, which lies before us all—d$ helping to shape 
the future of this country. The vastness and diversity 
of the problem are indeed powerfully borne in upon anyone 
who bus done a continuous three days 1 railway journey 
from the north to the south of India, and has watched all 
the differences of country, climate- character and race 
which meet his eyes. I am glad to know that I shall have 
behind me the good-will of bodies such as yours in approach¬ 
ing this intricate and absorbing problem, and I can only 
echo your hope that wisdom may be given to all, whose 
work it is to guide India—as you well say—to her haven of 
peace, concord and good-will. 


VISIT TO THE LAWRENCE MEMORIAL ROYAL MILI¬ 
TARY SCHOOL AT LOVE HALE, THE NILOIRIS, 

His Excellency the Viceroy attended a Service in the Chapel 1th Amo.**- 
of the Lawrence Memorial Royal Military School at Loved ale, 
the Nilgiris. on Sunday the 7th August. His Excellency after¬ 
wards inspected a parade of the boys and girls and, on being 
asked to address a few words to them, spoke as follows :—- 

Your Excellency> Ladles and Gentlemen, Boys and 
Grrhj—I am not going to make you a speech, so yon 
needn't be afraid that you are going to he kept here very 
long as far as I am concerned. But I want to tell you how 
glad I am to have had the opportunity of seeing you this 
morning on parade and of speaking to you here, I always 
like looking at Schools, but I have a particular reason for 
LGPSV 3* 
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Visit to the Lawrence Memorial lloyal Military School at 
Love date, the Nilgiri*. 

being glad to' have bad the chance of seeing you this luoro^ 
nig, X have always hoard about I me dale, of what it is 
and wind it does, and I have always wanted to see it ever 
since I came to India ; because a great many of you here, 
some time or another—ell her while I ain Viceroy or under 
some future Viceroy — will pass- into the service of Gov¬ 
ernment in India } and I am therefore glad to have had Hue 
chance of seeing the material from ’which a good deal of 
the service of Government in the future is likely to be re¬ 
cruited. 

X suppose that it is more true of a school than of any¬ 
thing else in life t hat a great part of it is its tradition ; and 
you are quite old enough here to have your traditions—as 
X know you do have them — and to realise something of 
what those traditions stand for. In all walks of Life i tradi¬ 
tion T is a word wo very often hear used It means, I thinly 
the unwritten experience, the unwritten codes of conduct, 
that we inherited from those who went before ns. All 
that mass tff inherited experience—unwritten—is what we* 
tall tradition, and, asr you will atT learn to know, it is a 
very powerful thing all over the world. Nowhere is it more 
powerful — or, I think, ought it to be more powerful—than 
in a great school ; anil the larger of those among yon know 
—and I want the younger among you to knots too—really 
what a * public school tradition \ as we call it, is. Most 
of it was contained in that psalm that we sang in Chapel 
just now, and 1 think, for the rest, it may be summed up 
in trying to he loyal to your friends, to be perfectly 
straight with yourself, to play the game, and always to 
throw your weight upon the side of straight living and 
clear thinking. That, is what we call the public school 
tradition. But no tradition can afford to be only a thing 
of the past. If a tradition is to do what it ought for a 
school, or for any purt of society, the tradition must aU 
the time he, as it were, being brought back to youth— 
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being enriched, Wing made new, being made fresh* by 
becoming a teal part of the life of each and every person 
■who owes allegiance to it* That is what yon have got 
to do in your school, and that is what we all have to do— 
the oldest among us—in the great school into which you 
will pas* when you leave thk school—the School of 
la fie. 


One other thing the public school tradition does. If 
teaches you the power and the faculty of command, of 
leadership. You have your corporals and your sergeants 
among you, boys in charge of your dormitories, and they 
are learning to use authority over other boy®, to see that 
the show runs straight* and so on* and that, is training 
them in the faculty of leadership. And i think that the 
English race—we, you, your parents, all of m —can say 
that that gift of leadership is one of the best things that 
the English race has got. Now, it is not a thing to swag* 
ger about, n °r ought it make m think that we are better 
than other people ; but it is a thing to use for good 
wherever we may happen to be. And I want you—all 
of you—, if you will, as you get older to tiy mid exercise 
that leadership in the one way in which it is open to 
everybody to exercise it. It h not open to everybody 
to have what are thought to be important jobs, important 
positions and so on* but it is open to everybody to leave 
an opportunity of leadership in service. Now there is 
lots of work for everybody to do in fire world— in India 
and elsewhere-—in all of which you can exercise that 
leadership of service. Most of you are the sons of 
soldiers. To most of you—certainly the yoranger ones— 
the Great War in which your parents took part is, I sup- 
pone, only a bit of history. You arc not old enough to 
remember it* I want to fell you something connected 
with that war, and it is the last thing I want to say. 
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Towards the end of the War a great many officers and 
men, who had had to do much o! the lighting in 
Flanders at a place you must have heard of often 

enough—Vprcs— gradually—almost by mistake- -found¬ 
ed and came to use together a house in a place called 
Poperioghe, where they ail used to meet, irrespective and 
regardless of rank, and where they used, as it were, to 
make a little bit of home before they went in to the 
battle. After the War the people who had been mainly 
concerned with it organised a little sort of society, a 
fellowship to keep alive, as it were, that spirit of oneness 
and of comradeship that had grown, out of those dm Is 
and sad days in that little spot in Flanders ; and that 
society exists to-day all over the world under the title of 
Toe H. And when they enrol a member, they have a 
little ceremony in which ho is urged to give, what he can 
to the cause of what I have called service, that is to say, 
trying to make the world a little better than you found 
it.” Then he is asked “What is service 1” and the 
answer that he has to give, which r want you to re¬ 
member, is that “ Service is the rent that we pay for our 
room on earth ”. 

Well, that is the last thing that I want to say, but it 
is the thing that I want you to remember as you get 
older. I want you to remember that whether it is your 
tim'e, or your talents, or your opportunities, or your 
training, for all of that you and I are trustees and have 
to do the best we can with them, not to amuse ourselves 
and please ourselves, but to try and make the world a 
little bit better than we found it. 

That is all that I am going to say, and T am afraid 
it has been rather like a tiresome lecture. I don't want 
it to be that, but I wont you, if you will, to try and re¬ 
member as you grow older just that one thing about 


service. 
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nix Excellency (he Viceroy's Address to the Combined 
Legislatures. 

No IV I want to say something much more pleasant— 

I see one or two have already begun to guess what l am 
going to say—and that is that in honour of my "visit I 
have asked Mr, Padfield if lie would add a week on to the 
next term ! (Laughter). I mean if he would add a 
neek on to your next holidays. lie said that he would 
he very pleased indeed to do it. He is not sure whether 
you'would like it but, if you would, he would be very 
pleased to do it either at Christmas or some other con¬ 
venient time. 

I hope that when you have that week you will enjoy 
it. t don’t think I can wish you anything better, all 
through your school life and after it, than that as > ou 
grow up you should grow up worthy of the great soldier- 
statesman, in whose memory we are all here, and as ho 
would himself have wished you to be. (Loud applause). 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S ADDRESS TO THE 
COMBINED LEGISLATURES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy add rcssert the Combined 20th August 
Legislatures at Simla oil the 29th August as follows :— 1027 * 

Gen lie men, —Little more than a year ago I invited 
India to pause and consider seriously the communal 
situation, and I then appealed to leaders and rank and 
file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration 
towards one another. For several months past I have 
had it in mind again to speak to the conscience and heart 
of India upon that question which still dwarfs all others 
in her life, hut I have felt some doubt as to the most 
convenient means of doing it. I finally came to the 
conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of 
reaching the car of the multitudes of India than by 
addressing them through the representatives of India in 
the Central Legislature. Accordingly l decided, in exer¬ 
cise of the statutory privilege conferred upon mo by tho 






Government of India Act, to ask the members of the 
Legislature to meet me here to-day, and I am gratified 
that so large a number of Hon'ble Members of both 
Houses should have been able to attend* 

Let me recall the salient incidents of India's, recent 
history* 

I am not exaggerating when I say that, during the IT 
months that I have been in India, the whole landscape 
has been overshadowed by the lowering clouds of com¬ 
munal tension, which have repeatedly discharged their 
thunderbolts, spreading far throughout the land their 
devastating havoc* 

From April to July last year Calcutta seemed to be 
under the imistery of some evil spirit, which so gripped 
the minds of men that ita their insanity they held them¬ 
selves absolved from the most sacred restraints of human 
conduct. Honest dtkenjj went abroad in peril of their 
lives from fanatical attack, and the paralysis that overtook 
the commercial life of a great metropolis was only less 
serious than the civic loss that flowed from a naked and 
unashamed violation of the law% which perforce had to 
be reasserted by methods drastic and severe* Since then 
we have seen the same sinister influences at work in 
Patna, Rawalpindi, Lahore and many other pkiees, and 
have been forced to look upon that abyss of unchained 
human passions that lies too often beneath the surface of 
habit and of law* 

In Less than 18 months, so far as numbers are avail¬ 
able, the toll taken by this bloody strife has been between 
250 and 300 killed, and over 2,500 injured* "While angry 
temper reigns we are not always sensible of the tragedy 
that lies behind figures such as these* The appreciation 
of it is dulled in the poisoned atmosphere, which for the 
time prevails, suggesting that such things are inseparable 
from the defence of principles jealously revered, and 
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tempting men to forget how frequently in history the 
attempt has been made to cloak so. eh crimes against, society 
in honourable guise. Hut let us translate thole things 
into terms of human sorrow and bereavement, and let our 
minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the broken human 
lives that they Represent, mothers robbed of sons whose 
welfare 1 hey counted more precious than their own* the 
partnership of lives severed, the promise of young life 
denied* The sorrows of war arc often mercifully redeemed, 
as mnny of ns have known, by an element of sol f-*mcri free 
that transfigures and consecrates them to the achievement 
of some high purpose. But here, over these domestic 
battlefields, sorrow holds sway unredeemed by any sueli 
transforming power, and speaks only of the senseless and 
fritile passions that have caused it* 

Nor are the many houses of mourning the only 
measure of the damage which is being done to India, Is 
there not much in Indian social, life that still cries out 
for remedy and reform and which enlightened India of 
to-day would fain mould otherwise r ? Nowhere perhaps 
is the task before the reformers more laborious ; for in 
India civilisation is agelong* immemorial ; and all things 
live deep-rooted in the past* United must be the effort if 
if is to gain success ; and on the successful issue of such 
work depends the building of the Indian nation. Vet 
the would-be builders must approach their task sorely 
handicapped and with heavy Heart, so long as the forces 
to which they would appeal are distracted and torn by 
present animosities* For nothing wholesome can flourish 
in unwholesome soil, and no one may hope to build a 
house to stand against the wind and the rain and the 
star in of life upon foundations that are rotten and 
nn sound* 

And what shall we say of the effect of these troubles 
upon India's progress in the field of constitutional 
evolution ? There are many who hold that the very 
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reform that were dpigned to lead India along the peaceful 
road of political. development have by reason of the 
political power that they conferred lknm directly respon- 
sib|§ for the aggravation of these anxieties. True it most 
certainly is that national sSIf-government must be founded 
upon the self-government and self-control of individuals. 
Where private citizens do not pQs£e$S these qualities, 
political self-go verjunen I of a nation is an empty name, 
and merely serves to disguise under an honourable title 
the continuance of something perilously akin to civil \Vi*t. 

And thus this proBfem, of which the reactions upon 
the future of India must be so intimate, is a problem with 
which Great Britain not less than India is vitally concerned. 
For India desires to win seli-governtpent, and it is Great 
Britain's self-appointed {;rsk to guide her to this end, 
Surely it is evident that those who desire to win, and those 
who desire to lend assistance in the winning, are mutually 
and vitally confronted with the necessity of laying the 
spectre that besets the path of their common hopes. By 
the logic of our purpose or desires, we are partners in 
the task, and no one of ns an here shirk or decline res¬ 
ponsibility. Of the burden which India’s unhappy rlis- 
uninn imposes on Government, the figures 1 gave earlier 
in my speech are eloquent. It is om inalienable duty to 
preserve’ order and to vindicate the law. We may make 
mistakes in doing it ; there are few human beings who 
can avoid them ; but if we make them, they are, believe 
me, mistakes made in tin* cause of a genuine attempt to 
discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

But 1 cannot reconcile it with my conception of a real 
and effective partnership in this matter between Great 
Britain and India to confine the responsibility, either of 
myself or my Governmefit ? to a mere repression of 
disorder. NVeessary ns that is, the si I nation, as I see it 
to’day, demands a more constructive effort 
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A year ago an appeal was made to me by many men 
of niJlueuee and distinction that 1 should take the initiative 
in epii veiling a cOjnf^enee to examine any means that 
miirht told out promise of amelioration For reasons 
Which seemed to me convincing., I thought it inadvisable 
to take that step ; and f have hot wavered in my convie? 
tjton that my decision was well-founded, But the passage 
of events between that time and this has compelled me 
perpetually to review the grounds on which ! then formed 
my judgment. I had hoped that, in answer to my appeal 
to the eoimnmuties, it j night not have been impossible 
that they themselves, freely taking counsel together, 
tri'igh't have reached an agreenioni: genuine, convinced and 
thus effective, that would have brought much desired and 
long-sought relief from these distractions. In this respect 
my hopes have been disappointed. Partial agreements, 
it Is i rue have been reached In regal'd to this or that aspect 
of 1 hr: problem, reflecting much honour upon those who 
exposed themselves, T do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of their own trim:is in making them. But, 
so far as I can judge, those agreements have failed to offer 
that fundamental solution of the problem, and to gain 
that Measure of acceptance, which are necessary if we 
nvu to win through tile present distress. And one condition 
remains const a tit, which is, as I said last year, that no 
conference can offer any hope of success unless those 
participating in it arc truly inspired with a will to peace. 

It was with real pleasure that I observed statements 
recently in the press which indicated that fresh efforts 
might be marie to bring together Hindus and Muslims for 
the disensswn of these matters. Any such attempt deserves 
the active good-will and support of all who bare for 
India’s welfare and good name. I myself have long been 
e o ns i do ring a n x I o u si y wh e f h e r n tl y ae i i c n by G n ye ri i m en t 
could help lo Kfinudito that general desire of ri^oucilklf Ion 
yrithout which uotiiing can be done. It is not easy, or 
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perhaps possible, for im to give a positive or assured 
answer to these reflections. In majfers of this kind, eaek 
loan must search Jus own heart and answer for hiniSdf 
whether he does hi truth and without reserve desire to 
play his part as an apostle of peace* and whether those 
associated with him. a nc like-minded. But. this I can ^ 
If it were represented to me by the responsible leaders 
of the great communities that they thought a useful 
purpose might be served by my eoavenuig a conference 
myself with the object of frankly feeing the causes of these 
miserable differences, and then in a spirit of do ter mined 
goodwill considering whether any practical solution or 
mitigation of them could be found t I should welcome it 
as evidence of a firm resolve to leave no way unsoaruhed 
that might disefoso means of rescuing India from her 
preset unhappy state. And, if those representations 
were made by those who occupy such a position in theit 
comm unities m to permit me to assume that the commune 
ties would accept and abide by any decisions at which 
they might arrive on their behalf* then* allying myself 
with them and such other leaders of public thought, as 
might be willing to assist, 1 should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into this honourable qfyut. 

1 have been fold that any such efforts are i'orednonied 
to failure, and that all we might accomplish would he to 
contribute a few more barren pages to the story of un¬ 
profitable discussions, I do not underestimate the difib 
cullies ; I do not minimise the risk of failure. But 
difficulties are meant to be surmormtech and outward 
success or failure is not the sole or the final test of conduct 
in this sphere. After all, many of the greatest ventures 
in human history have sprung from what the world 
deemed failures. At any given time the evil forces of life 
may be so strong that the efforts vva can make against 
them appear unavailing. Yet to allow tins thought to 
drive ns into n posture of feeble acquiescence in soinefbiug 
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against which our whole moral sense rebels, and into losing 
opr will for better things, this surely would be deliberately 
to turn our back upon everything that makes life worth 
living. 

There is an epitaph in a small -country churchyard of 
England Upon an English country gentleman, whose lot 
hud been cast in those unhappy days of English history, 
when England too was torn by religious strife* It runs 
m folly’s :— 

** hi the year 164% when all things sacred were 
either demolished or profaned, this Church, 
was built by Sir Francis Shirley, Baronet* 
whose singular praise it is to have do up the 
best things in the worst tunes, and to have 
hoped than in the most calamitous.." 

I doubt whether higher testimony could be paid to 
any man, or more concise expression given to the forces 
by which this world is moved. 

There must surely have keen times during these latter 
months when Indian patriots, gazing upon Bxeir mother* 
land, bruised by this internecine and senseless struggle, 
must bsivtf been. hard put to it to maintain thieir Sfrtith in 
India’s destiny untarnished, and when many must have 
teen <even tempted to hate the very name of religion, which 
ought to be man’s greatest solace and reward- Yet may 
it. not be that the purpose of these trials has been to test 
the calibre of out faith, and that some day, when the testing 
time is past* those, who with trust in their hearts, and hope 
in their eyes, have striven unceasingly to spread kindly 
feeling among their fellowmcn, will reap for India a, reward 
that will repay tenfold the bitter cost at which it has been 
purchased ? 

You will forgive me, Gentlemen, for speaking in a 
strain that may seem to some to accord ill with the hard 
facts of life ami the common atmosphere of politics* But 
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l believe—and I lb ink India believes—in the power of 
■spiritual forces to assert themselves over their material 
expression by which they may often be betrayed. And 
it is because of this belief that is hers and mine that I 
have ventured once more to trace out the only path along 
which India can lead her peoples to take their appropriate 
part in the f ulfilnieut of Ihe ordered purpose for humanity. 


A DEPUTATION OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE HEAD¬ 
ED BY SIR F □ RS HOT A MD AS THAKURDAS WAITED 
UPON THE VICEROY ON THE MORNING OF THE 
17TH SEPTEMBER, AT VICEREGAL LODGE TO 
REPRESENT THE POSITION 03? INDIANS IN EAST 
AFRICA. 

17th Sej tom. Hia Excellency, after hearing the deputation, made the 

hLi ItL7. reply 

Cent him n 7 —I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of meeting such a representative and distinguished deputa¬ 
tion upon a maltor of such widespread interest mid concern 
to the Indian people. The depth of that interest and feeling 
my Government fully recognise. 

It is a subject on which, as past events have frequently 
shown, there is no difference of principle between official 
end non-jpffieial, and in regard to which we can ad work/ 
elo-sely together in the task of safeguarding the honour and 
well-being ot Indian communities which have settled in 
other parts of the Empire, I have as you have observed 
particular and personal reasons for attachment to the tradi¬ 
tion of active .sympathy towards legitimate Indian aspira¬ 
tions in overseas affairs, which I have inherited from my 
predecessors, 1^ first became connected with the affairs of V 
Indians in Kenya when I was at the Colonial Office, and 
when after very long delibc rations it fell to me to take 
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oilreuU pjiri in the 4lgrBj6m0ilt with which ipy name and the 
jiamv: ot iny frieai/1—Lord Winter!on —are associated, and 
to which .yon have kindly referred to-day. I was subse¬ 
quently a -Member of the Cabinet that approved the White 
Paper of 102;), and I think therefore that I may claim a 
certain measure of familiarity with these questions, I 
W'mild only my that the object: which throughout ail these 
recent years 1, in conjunction with my then colleagues, 
have consistontlv sought to pursue has been the promotion 
t;he true mt crests ^of Imperial solidarity, md that you in ay 
roly on inc always to give the best service that I can to 
the maintenance of friendly relations between India and 
the other parts of the British Commonwealth, of which she 
an integral .part. 

You have referred in your address to feelings of appre¬ 
hension that have been aroused by the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Commissioa to invest!- 
frato and report on certain aspects of future policy in re¬ 
gard to Eastern Africa. You have also stated that your 
misgivings have been intensified by a speech delivered by 
Sir Edward Origg, in which he is reported to have stated 
that. His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonics had 
accepted the recommendations of the Fee thorn 'Commis¬ 
sion on Local Government in Kenya, and in -which he fore¬ 
shadowed a change in the constitution of the Legislature, 
giving an elected majority. 


I will deal first with the Commission which His 
Majesty’s Government have decided to appoint to enquire 
and report on the future administration of the East African 
territories. It is not necessary for me, I think, to traverse 
fully the ground which was ably covered only the other 
day by Sir Md. HabibuIIah in debate As you will, have 
observed from the terms of reference, the Commission is 
to investigate and report, among etlrcr matters, on the 
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possibility of associating more closely in the reaponsibCi¬ 
ties and trusteeship of Government the immigrant com¬ 
munities domiciled in the country. This appears lo be the 
only important respect in which the policy enunciated m 
the Command Paper of July 1027 differs from the White 
Paper entitled ii Indians in Kenya } \ which was issued 
in .1923* The Command Paper of July 1927, from which 
I have quoted, specifically refers to the claim of the im¬ 
migrant communities to share in the responsibilities anti 
trusteeship of Government. It seems a legitimate infer¬ 
ence from this wording that the claims of Indians, who 
constitute an important section of these Communities, to 
such association will be investigated by the Commission* 

You have also urged that the change of policy em¬ 
bodied in this White Paper appears radically to challenge 
the declaration made in the White Paper entitled “ Indians 
in Kenya *\ issued in 1923, that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment regarded ihe grant of responsible. Self-Government 
in Kenya as out of the question within any period of time 
that needed then to be taken into consider at ion. The re¬ 
cent White Paper does not appear to me to contemplate 
such a step, at least in the near future, and I observe that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies speaking in the 
House of Commons on July 19th expressly said that the 
quest Ion of responsible self-Gove rn incut was not implied in 
this White Paper any more than it was implied in the 
White Paper of 1923* 

Tt will he perhaps convenient if, before I pass on to 
the reported announcement of His Excellency dir Edward 
Grigg, I deal with the three constructive suggestions which 
you have made in regard to the Commission, 

\ our first Suggestion Is for .adequa te representation on 
the Commission, As soon as the Government of India 
were informed of the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment 1o appoint the Commission, represent at-ions were 
made for the iu elusion in it of some one conversant with 
Indian conditions* in the same speech to which l have 
alluded the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
that the Secretary of State for India would be asked to 
nominate one member of the Commission* On the 18th 
August, in the course of the debate on the adjournment 
motion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. K. G* 
lioy, tire unofficial members strongly expressed the view 
that there should be adequate representation of Indiarm 
on the Commission, and Sir Muhammad HabibuIIah pro¬ 
mised to forward a summary of the proceedings to His 
Majesty"'s Secretary of State* This has been done. The 
Government of India fully appreciate the* general view 
of the people of this country that Indian interests should bu 
represented by Indians, and do their best to rive effect to 
it. At the same time, of course, the decision on the ques¬ 
tion of composition of the Commission must rest with His 
Majesty’s Government, who are in the best, position to 
consider the various factors by which .their choice of the 
pcrstMnd must be determined, and w ho are not unmindful 
of the vital Indian interests involved. 



Your second suggestion that a small deputation should 
be sent by my Government to East. Al'i'ica, in order lo¬ 
ans ist the Indians there in the preparation of their case, 
has already been engaging the attention of my Govern¬ 
ment, 

Your third suggestion, that, before 11 is Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment come to any decision on the report of the Com¬ 
mission, the Government of India should he allowed to make 
rcprnsen tat ions on points affecting India through a Com¬ 
mittee appointed by them, had not so far been considered 
by vis. My Government were primarily occupied with tha 
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question of steps whiek in their opinion, were iTriinecliately 
necessary to safeguard Indian interests, and it is possible 1 
that it ndght be wiser as regards this particular pH)jpiSp| 
to await the Commission^ ffirtdings before deciding upon* 
any subsequent action whieh if might then be wise to take. 
I can assure yon however that what you have said on this 
point will receive careful ant? sym pat lie tie consideration. 

Let me now refer briefly to file speech which Hi# 
Kx ceil cut; y the Governor of Kenya is reported to haVte 
made recently on ins return to the Colony. As you ob¬ 
serve, the position regarding* both the points alleged to 
have been touched on in the report, vi&, the decision of 
Ilfs Majesty's Secretary of State tor the Colonies on Hie 
Feet ham Kejjorl, and the possibility of the iutmlirotioii of 
an elective majority in the Legislative Council of the 
Colony, is obscure. As so on as we saw RcirterV smirinary 
of the speech, vm telegraphed for the official text of flic 
speech, and for a summary of the recommendations of the 
FeetJmm Commission to be cabled to us, but we have not? 
yet received a reply to our telegram. You will, therefore,, 
understand that it in riot possible for me to miy at this 
stage what action, if any, my Government may feel it 
appropriate to take. You may, however, rest folly satis¬ 
fied that my Clover ament and I are Under no misapprehen¬ 
sion as to tile importance to the Indian coummirity in 
Kenya both of adequate representation on local bodies and 
of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial Legislative Council ; and that, if and as circum¬ 
stances require it, we shall do everything in our power to 
secure adequate protection for legitimate Indian interests* 

I think I have dealt, so far as I am able, with alt the 
points which the deputation has included m their state- 
ftusnt. Before I conclude there is one observation of a 
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more general character which it is perhaps worth while to 


1 cannot help feeling that it is hardly irr the nature' 
of things that these questions in East Africa should bo 
umm heeled by the recent developments in the relations of 
India with South Africa, due to the work done by our 
deputation there under the able leadership of Sir Md. 
UubibuHah, the impression created by the personality^ 
character and labours of Mr. Sasha, am l last but by no 
means least the unt iring efforts of Mr* Ap'lrews, whose 
inclusion in your number on this occasion I warmly wel¬ 
come* The spirit of South Africa will not, l most earnestly 
trust, be without its influence outside and beyond the 
territories of the Union* And therefore, though we are 
rightly anxious about any changes that may adversely 
affect the position of Indians overseas, it is surely else 
right that we should remember that the atmosphere in which 
these problems full to be considered to-day is different to, 
and 1 think more favourable Nian* that which perhaps pre¬ 
vailed. even a few years ago* For my own part, I sec 
no reason to doubt that with patience and good will ore 
both sides we* shall succeed in bringing to gradual solution 
these questions, on which 1 so much depends, not only for 
India and Great Britain, or even the British Empire, but 
for all humanity. 

I think that is all that T can usefully say at this junc¬ 
ture beyond repeating that it has given me great pleasure* 
to have received you, and 1 sincerely hope that,..if assurance 
is needed, what I have said will leave you in no doubt 
that the subject which has brought you here to*day is one 
on which tile Government: of India feel not less deeply 
■ban yourselves, and that they are both.anxious and deter- 
mined lo leave nothing undone which it is in their power 
LoPSV hl 
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to do to uphold the stutu h nnd honour of the Indian con> 
muni ties in the territories eomprriieimvely described aft 
Eastern Africa, 


OPENING OT THE TEKOZEPOtfE URAB WQKKS, 

October His Excellency the Viceroy ^eiivertid the following speech, 
1^7, a t []) C opening ot the Ferc^epore Head works of the Bulled 
Valley Project* on tfr® 25th October 

Your Excelkncim and QeniUmert. —Jt was a great 
disappointment to me that I was- unable to accept Hk 
Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey invitation last year to 
perform the opening ceremony of the handworks at 
Sukimailkc, The wonders of I ad ian irrigation—especially' 
perhaps Punjab irrigation—are so deservedly famous 
throughout the world that 1 was keenly looking forward 
both to seeing one of ymir latest engineering triumphs,, 
and to identifying myself With another great step in the 
development Of this Province. Since then l have had the 
opportunity of visiting Bttleimanke ansd many other great 
irrigation works in British India amS fn Indian States 
and the more that I have seen tbe k more have 1 come to 
appreciate the Inestimable value of the work, which 
Irrigation Officers in various parts of Eredm have perforined 
in the past and are performing every day. It m therefore 
with the keenest pleasure that I find myself here to-day 
to open the second completed Betid works of the Sutlej 
Valley project. In the next three Jays I hope to perform 
two other functions connected with the inauguration of 
this scheme, and I think myself fortunate to he able thus 
to gain so full a picture of the main outlines’ of tins great 
system. 

The history of Ihc growth of perennial canal irrigation 
hi India is indeed an enthralling story, W« have travelled 
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far front the old indigenous systems, from Ferox Shah's* 
14 tli century canal which led water to lii^ hunting box: ht 
Hi knar, from the old Jumna system which included a 
branch to give water to the Imperial gardens and palace 
fountains at Delhi, The Khunwah of the Upper Sutlej 
Canals has, itself a long history. It is recorded that it 
was improved by jffinza Khan, a jidnister of the Emperor 
jUd&r, nttjl again wn« retrieved from neglect in the time- 
of Maharaja Kan jit Singh, 


From origins, such a& these the great development of 
perennial irrigation in todui has had its rise. Since the 
construction ef the great classic irrigation works—the 
Ganges Canal, the Upper Bari Doab Canal, and the- 
Godaveri Delta system—-there has been no pause in the' 
activity of extension or in the improvements in methods 
of design and construction, Much of the credit is due 
to the wise policy of Govmiment in the past ; but oven 
more is owed to the devotion and the skill of a succession 
of engineers, to the advice of generations of , revenue 
offiebrs, and to the co-operation of Indium in the execution 
and development of the great projects. It has been the 
history of a great partnership for a noble and wholly 
beneficent purpose, and I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of paying my tribute, Sir Malcolm, to your officers 
of the Punjab Irrigation Department, on whose ski 11 and 
devoted service- 1 ? the present’ material prosperity of tits 
Province has been so largely based. At this moment 
jfli't.ieTtiarly. I am thinking of the deb I we owe to you r 
Mr. Harlow, to your predecessor Mf. Foy, f o Mr. Ives, t o 
Mr. Burkift and all those others to whom you have just 
made reference m your speech. To Mi\ XL W. Nicholson 
too we are indebted for many years of valuable work and 
I am very glad to hv able to congratulate him on receiving 
the decoration of Companion of the Indian Empire which 
the King has to-day bem pleased to confer upon him. 
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There arc three other names which I wish to associate- 
myself with Mr. Hadorw in bringing to yOur notice for 
the excel lent work they have done : I jo la Day a Krishna 
Kliatma, Lola Amar Nath and Ms Joi Gopal Chopra. it. 
givt;s me gaceat pleasure to be able to announce that ins 


recognition of their services the title of l< Rai hahib has- 


to-day been conferred on these three gentlemen. 


The full fruits of irrigation could not, however, have 1 
been gathered without the wholehearted participation of 1 die 
land-owners and cultivators ; and to. the sturdy peasantry 
belongs no small part of the credit for the success which 
the great irrigation schemes in the Punjab have achieved. 
They have cleared and levelled lands ; they have dug. 
writer-courses ; they have brought barren acres under the* 
plough. They have helped both in the construction and 
maintenance ’ of channels ; they distribute the water 
among themselvea after it issues from the village outlets. 
They have been quick to introduce and adopt improved 
classes of crops, and to help in seed selection and -distribu¬ 
tion. It has bcett a great association Of officials and non- 
officials, of British and Indians. In a work in which alt 
alike can take just pride. 


To-day perennial canals in India irrigate every year 
nearly 30 million acres—an area some three times- the sizer 
of Dcmuark—and the total length of the channels and 
distributaries which bring the life-giving- wafers to these*, 
lands would more than girdle the raitli twice over. To* 
this achievement the Punjab has made a wonderful con¬ 
tribution. More than a third of the irrigated area lies 
within the bounds of this Province, and, in addition to* 
possessing some of the largest anil most interesting works 
from the technical point of view, it is to the Punjab that 
the credit belongs of some of the most striking features 
in canal development. 
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it Is now toy pleasant fluty, Gentlemen, to inaugurate 
the opening of tb.c works we see before us, Mti Haclow 
bus said that they aspire to no arch i to etural beauty. I 
am not so sure. Ill nuni \s handi work, us in nature, beauty 
!and strength- are often one* The- dean vigour and ekssie 
outline of a structure sudi as thia lend a grandeur to the> 
river which it could’ not boast before, and are an omen 
that this work will endure -for many ytfars to spread its 
beneficent influence over the face of the country it com- 
miincls. Let m rejoice to see the vagrant waters of the 
mum nt Satadru—the f ‘ river of a thousand streams — 
for rod into a well-behaved and orderly coarse, to see them 
sent stealing into the heart of the immemorial desert, 
bringing fresh youth to w'iiliervd soil end fresh hope to 
hearts which had never dreamt of stimulus of water such 
&s these. 


GINNING 0¥ Tim GANG CABAL, BIKANER* 

In opemjjg the Gang Canal at Bikaner on the 26th October 26tti Oete'ber 
Ilia Excellency the Viceroy said 

Your Mitf'hness, Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses f 
Ladies ovd Gentle men .—I owe Tour Highness a debt of 
gratitude for having invited me to perform this historic 
ceremony to-day, and I must further thank you, cm Lady 
Irwin.*s behalf and on my own, for the very cordial manner 
in which you have just welcomed m to your State* I know 
that T speak fear every member of this great gathering here 
to-day when I say that ive are deeply grateful for all the 
trouble you have taken to enable so large a company to at¬ 
tend this memorable occasion. Tour Highness has, I have 
no doubt, long dreamt of fliil day, and of all that it means 
to thousands of your subjects* And ho to us it is a real 
happiness to be able through your kindness to share Itt 
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those glad feelings. winch corns when hops wins fulfilment, 
and achievement comes at last to crown the long period 
of effort and anxiety. J am indeed glad to think that 
this canal, which is destined to bring such inestimable 
benefits to Bikaner, should bear Your Highness' name 
and thus be a memorial, for generations yet to come* of 
a ruler to whose foresight, enthusiasm, and devotion to 
the progress of his Slate, they will surely owe so much* 


Yesterday I had the good fortune to perform the 
opening ceremony of i tie head works at F croze pore to which 
this canal traces its source. We now stand 85 miles, as 
the water flows, from that spot, and find the streams of 
the Sutlej guided safely by an infinity of skill and labour 
to the borders of Bikaner. As Your Highness has just 
pointed out, special efforts have been made that none 
should be lost by the way, and 1 trust that the extensive 
concrete lining, which constitutes a unique feature of this 
cartel, may be found completely to serve its purpose, and 
assure yon a steady and adequate flow of water even at 
this great distance from the head of the supply. 


The canal starts upon its mission of service under 
the happiest auspices* Thanks to Your Highness* 
foresight the land about to be irrigated has* as you have 
just pointed out, already been sold to cultivators, who 
are die ref ore in a position to take advantage of the water 
as soon as it is delivered to them, and T was interested to 
hear Your Highness refer to the favourable conditions 
of tenure on which settlers are to bold their land, I 
listened with much pleasure to the appreciative terms in 
which Your Highness referred to Mr. Rudkin’s services 
in this connection, and I venture to forecast that ere long 
many of the unproductive districts of your State will 
have become a prosperous colony. 
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By Tour Highness* enterprise again the building of 
the canal loop of the State Railway* in anticipation o i 
the completion of the canal itself, should give cultivators 
the opportunity of finding an easy market lor their 
produce without delay. 

The construction of the canal itself has been greatly 
facilitated by Yoijv Highness 9 cordial support and by 
the active assistance rendered by your State officials. It 
is with especial pleasure that 1 heard yon speak of the 
close co-operation between the State Kail way and the 
Punjab irrigation staff, without which the difficulties of 
the work must have? been much more formidable. It was 
indeed a great feat that all the mate rails for the eon err to 
lining of the canal should have been transported without 
a hitch by Your Highness 1 railway, and 1 appreciate how 
turn* credit is due to your Manager* Mr. Fearfield, and 
the officers who have been working under him, Your 
Highness has mentioned others to whom we are indebted 
for the successful completion of this work, I wish to 
endorse every word of commendation which you have 
uttered, and will only add that your host assurance for 
the permanent success of this canal is that it should have 
been designed and constructed by the Punjab Irrigation 
Department. 

But it is as inalienable as it is an invaluable cpiality 
of human nature to reach constantly forward, and there¬ 
fore I fully Sympathise with Your Highness* anxiety that 
the Bljjikra cbm scheme should in due course be carried 
into effect. Whether the exhaustive enquiry which the 
Punjab Government are now making into the various 
matters connected with this project will prove, it to be 
prac tic aide or not T cannot at present say, but T shall 
await the result of the enquiry with deep interest. 
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And now. Your Highness, I think that all this com¬ 
pany must be sharing my eagerness to see the water at 
hist rushing through those gates we see in front of u% 
*nd l must not detain you much longer. As I crossed 
the Sutlej 1*5 days ago, nearly @00 miles above this point., 
on niy way from Simla to Kiilu, and ■watched its waters 
fiowing freely and turbulently from the hills Of far Tibet, 
X thought to Jnrsvlf how little they knew of the iron 
honds of discipline to which, human skill would shortly 
subject them* I also felt tframe solace in the thought that 
some par! at any rate of the rain, which makes life at 
t i m e s so m i mo t onons in o u r sum me r ap i t al, wo id d h en ce^ 
forth find its way to the waiting plains of Bikaner ami 
he welcomed by people vrk# really appreciate it. 

Researches, I believe, have shown that centuries ago 
a river Hewed through Bikaner, and that much of what 
is now a parched and thirsty waste was once a green land 
of gardens. Long ago it disappeared, and with it went 
the population of this country in a great emigration to 
the Indus Valley, ft is n strange and happy reversal of 
fortune tlrat that lest river of the desert is now being 
restored to its ancient site, and that once again man will 
be able to live in comfort and plenty on its plains. 

Your Highness, in now declaring the Gang Canal 
open. T offer you our most heartfelt congratulations on the 
consummation of this great achievement, and our Fervent 
hopes that it may long endure to bring prosperity to the 
State of whose fortunes you have been so wise and capable 
a guide. 

BANQUET AT BIKANTR. 

In replying to the toast given by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Rikamr at the Banquet held at Bikanlr on the 
2Gtii October,* Ilia Excellency the Viceroy said :—- 

Your Ercelh-mo'es, Your Highnesses, Ladies and 
Gentlemen*— On behalf of Lady Irwin, and on my own 
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behalf , I wish to thank you most sincerely for the generous 
responseiyou have made to the toast which His Highness 
the Maharaja has just proposed in such gracious and 
kindly terms. His Highness and I have agreed to Mu& 
ourselves by a Heit^denying Ordinance this evening, that 
our speeches should be brief t and in consequence I shall 
not detain you unduly-; but there are one or two points 
which I .should like to mention before this epoch-making 
day draws to a close. 


I think I may confidently assort that we are all at 
one in our, gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja for 
Iris unbounded hospitality, and in our admiration for the 
magnificent organisation by which he has been able to 
entertain such a large number of guests, on so lavish a 
scale at a considerable distance from the capital of Bikaner 
State ; from my personal knowledge of his character I 
have no doubt whatever that it is largely if not entirely 
due to his own active interest aiiu keen supervision that 
a welcome fully in accordance with the princely traditions 
of Bikaner has been prepared for us here to-day. His 
Highness’ hospitality is proverbial ■ go also are his 
fidelity and devotion to his old friends * and I am gratified 
to barn that among those present to-night there are several 
old Bikaner is and trie-rids of His Highness who have 
travelled all the way from Europe especially in order to 
be here on tins occasion. This is Indeed striking testimony 
to those personal qualities of which nil who air fortunate 
enough to come into contact with our distinguished host 
cannot fail to be conscious. His Highness has expressed 
a feeling of disappointment that Lady Irwin and I have 
not had the time to visit the capital of Bikaner on our 
present tour, I can only say that our disappoint men t is 
at least as great as his, and that we retain so'.many pleasant, 
memories of our welcome there last January that wo 
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Opening nj f t&e Islam Head works at Hahawalpur. 

.sincerely hope to Tie able k> repeat the experience on some 
future occasion. 


I cannot truthfnBy my that I was as unfavourably 
impressed m ilia Highness appears to haw been by the 
reluctance of a certain section of his feat he red subjects 
to come forward at the tone and pay their respects to 
the Viceroy. I fear indeed that if non-co-operation there 
was, it Is at the Viceroy’s door that the principal blame 
mmfc lieu 

Tour Highness* Ladies and Gentlemen* I will now 
ask you to rise with me and drink the toast of long life, 
health and prosperity to our friend and host, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner. 


OPENING OF THE ISLAM HILYD\VORK,S AT 
BAHAWALPUIL 

28th October His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Islam Head works 
at Bahiiwalpur on the 28tb October with the following speech 

Tow Hn/hness, Tour Ettelhwsy, Ladies and Gentle- 
t nen. —dust a year ago, whan wc had the pleasure of 
enjoying Ynvir Highness. 1 ' hospitality, I had occasion to 
express my gratification at seeing something of your State 
at such an interesting stage in its history, when the ex¬ 
tension of the great Sutlej valley project was about to 
bring so vast a change over the face of Bahawalpur. It 
is a source of much satisfaction to me to be able today 
to identify myself with an important step towards the 
completion of that great and beneficent, scheme. Lady 
Irwin and I deeply appreciate the warm and sincere 
welcome which Your Highness has extended to us both 
on the present occasion also, and I speak for her as well 
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Opening cf ths Islam Head works at BaJutu-alpur* 
as for myself when I thank Your Highness most cordially 
for your thoughtful and generous hospitality, 

I have during the last tew days performed two similar 
ceremonies higher up on this system and have been there¬ 
fore, aide to gain an idea of the immensity of the project, 
I do not think I need enlarge on the benefits which will 
accrue to Your Highness Statu by the penetration of the 
waters of the Desert Branch into its waste places, and by 
the iinpiwoments which will be made possible in the 
existing cultivation by the assured supply from above 
the Islam worn To LhiLasvalpur J s lot has fallen a largo 
ghare of the irrigation from the Sutlej valley project* 
and I must again congratulate Your Highness on tlie wise 
decision to participate In a scheme which is destined to 
bring widespread prosperity to your subjects and increased 
importance to your State, 

I nm glad to learn that sales of colony lands are 
progressing satisfactorily, and that the average prices 
realised show an improvement on those obtained last ycar* 
Yorrr' Highness, 1 am sure, will recognise the fact that, 
however good the land may be and hdw*ever perfect the 
arrangements for irrigation, success can be achieved only 
by inspiring confidence in those areas from which you 
draw your colonists, ''and that every effort should accord¬ 
ingly he made to maintain such n standard of impartial 
anti efficient administration, as may induce capita lists 
readily to Invest large sums of money in the State, Your 
Highness * scheme of peasant grants on special concession 
rates to cultivating zamindars, who-will reside in their 
holdings and till them in person, has my unqualified 
approval T understand that up to date no leas than 
sixteen lakhs of rupees have been deposited, and that these 
civil * grantees will be further supplemented by a largo 
number of serving or retired men of the Indian Army, 
This scheme provides a virile population for the desert 
areas, which will, as I hope and believe, form the backbone 
of the new colony. 
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I know that owing to a variety of contributory causes 
the original estimate of the cost of this project has proved 
to be misleading, and that Your Highness' Government 
lias in con,sequence been called upon to meet a very con¬ 
siderable increase in expenditure. I recognise, and folly 
sympathise with Your Highness in, the disappointment 
this wide variation from the earlier calculations must 
have caused you, but I feel no doubt that, with such a 
prize in view, the State will surmount all difficulties in 
their efforts to win it, and I can assure Your Highness 
that you can always count on my friendly sympathy and 
advice in this matter. 


I feel confident. Your Highness, that this canal has 
a great future opening out before it, and that one of your 
greatest interests will always be to see that it is/ maintained 
at a high level of efficiency. We are constantly reminded 
how wayward and fitful a maid is Nature, Trained and 
assisted by the intelligence of man she can be induced 
to yield her gifts in rich profusion, Unguided and 
uncontrolled she too Teadily relapses into license or 
sterility. Your Highness will not be slow to draw the* 
moral of my parable. Without constant care and super¬ 
vision this canal, like all man-made schemes, can with 
difficulty withstand the ravages of time and the assaults 
of 'fickle Nature. It will be to the lasting honour of Your 
Highness and Your Highness’ officials to make quite 
certain that the future organisation of your canals is 
■worthy of the great Punjab canal system of which it is a 
part. It is obvious that without a properly trained 
engineering and revenue staff the full hendits'of irrigation 
can never be obtained, and I am glad therefore to know 
that the Punjab Government is co-operating with Your 
Highness’ Government in training your own State staff 
during the period of three years in which the Punjab 
Government will maintain the channels before making 
them over to Your Highness’ charge. But this by itself 






■will'mit be enough ; I am told that the State will require 
altogether a stall of about SO engineers, apart from the 
revenue staff, to maintain the canals at their proper level 
.of efficiency. It is therefore satisfactory to know that 
others have been Kent to Colleges for training, and they 
doubtless vviil in due course become efficient and valuable 
officers. At first however they will necessarily lack 
practical experience, but f feel no doubt that Your 
Highness' Government appreciate the importance of this 
aspect of. the case and will not fail to take adequate 
measures to deal with it. 

It is fitting here to mention the names of three 
gentlemen to whom a meed of praise is due for their 
unremitting exertions in the furtherance of the work which 
I am to-day inaugurating. The first is the Agent to the 
Governor-General for the Punjab States/ Lieutenant- 
Colonel St. John, to whose foresight and experience 
Bnhawalpur is so deeply indebted. The second is 
Mr. Barron, whose expert knowledge of tin; inception and 
administration of colonies in the Punjab has been of 
incalculable advantage to the State ; and tie third Is 
Mr. 1 ilspatric.it, whose knowledge and experience will, I 
aiu glad to think, still he at the service of the Durbar'in 
hia new position* 

It is time now, Your Highness, that I should formally 
declare 1 ; lie.ye headword open. I speak for all the comp an y 
present here to-day when I say that ire most earnestly 
trust that they may fulfil the high hopes we build upon 
them. I know that Sir Malcolm Hailey is with me in 
assuring to ^ our Highness all the assistance that the 
Government of India and the Punjab Government can lend 
you jp furthering the prosperity of this great scheme, 
and one and nil we wish long life and a smooth course to 
tins canal; which is destined to ensure lasting benefit to 
Your Highness’ administration and to your people. 
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ADDRESS PROM THE KARACHI MUNICIPALITT. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied to the Address of 
Welcome from, the Karachi Municipality in the following 
tern a & jsr— 

Grnilcwen. —Let me first, on my own behalf and on 
belt all' of Lady Irwin, thank you cordially for your 
friendly welcome and good wishes. It has indeed been 
a great pleasure iky us to visit this busy centre of cptnmereial 
life and'i to see something for ourselves of the great mari¬ 
time port of which wo have always heard so much. 

It is an added interest that I should he visiting 
Karachi at a time when, as you say, the Province of Sind, 
on whose prosperity your fortunes are SO largely based, 
is in such an interesting stage in its agricultural develop¬ 
ment. During the last week or two X have had the 
opportunity of seeing a good, deal of the great Indus 
Valley and Sutlej Valley Projects and of gauging the 
importance of these two schemes, and. it is therefore \eiy 
interesting to stand, as it were, at the mouth of those great 
granaries and see something td the organisation of the 
city whiijh connects them with the outside world. With 
you 1 hope and believe that the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will be the moans of bringing great prosperity 
to agriculturists not only in Bind but in all parts of 
India, for, on the progress of the agricultural eomuUmity, 
the progress of India most surely depends. 

1 am glad that you have brought to my notice certain 
difficulties which you feel in the administration of your 
Municipality. One /of those is the question of octroi and 
terminal taxation by local bodies. This matter is now 
engaging the attention of my (government, and it is not 
possible for me to anticipate the final decision that, will 
be arrived at. But I can assure you that no decision 
will he taken without a careful consideration of 'all 
interests involved. The Government of India are 
primarily concerned with seeing that such taxes do not 
encroach upon the sphere of Imperial taxation,, and that 
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Address from the Karachi Municipality* 

they <Io not restrict or hamper through trade, on which 
the prosperity of a growing port like yours must greatly 
depend, 'Subject to these safeguards, and to the removal 
of the defects to which you refer—defects which may lead 
to unnecessary hardship or unfair incidence of the burden 
of taxation on the consmner r -it is not the; intention of 
my Government to take any action which may deprive 
municipalities which at present; derive a considerable 
income from these sources, of any substantial part of tlial: 
income, 

the second place you have represented that the 
Statutes controlling the work of Public Utility Companies 
should be amended. This seems to he a matter on which 
y u might properly approach the Government of Bombay 
with a reasom d statement of your case. At the same 
lime, you no doubt appreciate that, unless fairly favourable 
terms are granted to such companion, they would not be 
Induced to risk their capital, nor would the public come 
forward to invest their money in such undertakings if/ 
the Statutes arc to be amended as soon as the undertakings 
begin to pay. 

You have also raised the cpiestion of amending the 
Indian Trust Act ,so as to include the bonds issued by your 
Municipality in the list of bonds in which Trustees of 
private trusts are authorised to invest money. This 
matter wilt receive the careful Consideration of my 
Government when it comes before them officially, but I 
must point out that it raises a wide issue on which the 
Local Gowirnments will have to be consulted, 

I fully realise and appreciate your pride in the 
splendid Indus civilisation which the labours of the 
Archeological Department of the Gnvermmm: of India 
have brought to light, It is perhaps only natural that 
you Should desire to possess af; Karachi as largo a share 
0 possible of the relies of this eivilisalion which 
is now known to have extended over the Punjab and 




Baluchistan as well as over Sirnl, and to have been closely 
connected with other great civilisations of Asia. But I 
am sure you will agree with rue when I say that lit the 
disposal of such important relics the requirements of 
science, no'less than the demands o£ popular sentiment, 
are a factor that must be taken into account. Thus, in 
the interests of the excavations themselves, which X am 
told are likely to go on at Mohen-jo-Iiaro for many 
decades yet, it is In dispensable that a certain proportion 
of these antiquities should be preserved for the time 
being hi the site where they 'were found. Ami it is 
equally desirably and I do not think you will disagree 
with me in this either, that some of them at least should 
be placed in the National Museum at Delhi, where it is 
proposed to bring together many representative collections 
of such pro-historic antiquities, and where they can be 
compared and studied to the best advantage. The 
Government of India, however, are just as anxious to 
foster the growth of local as of Central Museums, which 
they regard not as rivals, but as the nafural complements 
of such pro-historic antiquities, and, where they can be 
subject to the reservations I have made, we shall endeavour 
to meet in the most liberal spirit the wishes of the Bombay 
Government. In expressing th pm wishes I am sure they 
will attach due weight to your claims as well as those 
of the Prince of Wales' Museum at Bombay, 

T note what you say in your address concerning the 
Statutory Commission, whose duty it will be to make a 
repoi-f, to the British Parliament concerning the various 
matters connected with the working of the Reforms, 

\ ou will have seen the announcement, which it was 
my duty to make a few days ago, of the decisions of Ills 
Majesty’s Government on lids subject. I recognise that 
the constitution of the Ooimtmsion which is to conduct 
the initial enquiry on behalf of Parliament, does not fulfil 
the hope which you record in your address. Bat it is at 
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the same time my belief that the subsequent procedw-i £ 
proposed by Hii Majesty’* Government, through which 
representatives of the Uentral Indian legislature will be 
invited to confer with, [the Joint Committee of Parliament 
on whatever proposals His Majesty*s Government may 
then put forward, provides an even more effective means 
i*f contact and joint deliberation on these ^ great issues 
between the constitutional representatives of Great Britain 
and of India. 

I )cn ow, gmfflemcn, what a deep and practical interest 
yen take in the great city whose affairs are entrusted to 
your bands, and I must congratulate you on the efforts* 
you have made, under a succession of. capable 1 'residents, 
to improve the health mid'amenities of this Municipality. 
I know how much of the Credit for this progress is due 
t# the energy and interest cl i splayed by your present 
President, Mr. Jamshed Mehta. The phenomenal growih 
of pnptikfim in the last ten years has made it difficult' 
for you to keep pace with its increasing meeds, and I am 
glad to know that you arc earnestly studying the question 
of housing, especially of the poorer classes of the people. 
l regard this as perhaps ike most pressing problem oE 
your city, and I am told that its solution lies in co¬ 
operation between the local authorities and landlords. I 
*,rusfc and believe that all the parties concerned will in a 
spirit of common endeavour combine to tatt) through 
these most, necessary ami beneficial schemes. They can, 
) know, always count on the good-will of'your Commit 
sinner, Mr. Hudson, at whose hands any proposals making 
for the greater good of bond or any part of it can always 
be sure of ready sympathy and support. 1 need hardly, 
I think, admonish a body of businessmen on tlte danger 
of embarrassing .the financial position of their city, and 
I hope that all i he schemes you have now in mind may h$ 
found to be within the bounds of your resource:;, 
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Address from ifw Indian Mvrufutnia AmKiotwn and the ftuyete* 
and Shippers*! Chumbt'r, Karachi, 

I thank you once wore, get Piemen, for welcoming US 
wo warmly. 1 ! J ;<*tt always glad to med bodies such as yours 
and i.ty have the opportunity of tffanking them for the 
v 11 rfe j h *y gmtu i t o lik Iy pcrfo ri n J'o r the l > en efit of 11 b ei r 
fdlcw4flwnsfri$ii, i wish yon all success in your labours 
and it 11 prosperity to the city in your charge. 


ADDRESS FROM THE INDIAN MERCHANTS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION AND THE BUYERS 1 AND SHIPPERS' 
CHAMBER, KARACHI, 

In replying- to the Address of ‘WetcovQfe from the Indian 
Merchant* Afl«oouifc*on and the Buyer** and S hippo rial. 1 Chaudwir, 
Ivaia<bi, His Rxre liftscy the Viceroy &aid i—* 

Genthmcnr —I thank you eimlkiJu for the welcome 
which you have given to Lady Irwin and myself, Jr is 
a great pleasure to me to mod the members | of two bodies 
which between them represent the Indian tra le and 
com merer of such an important tow n as Karachi, 

The growth of Karachi is, as you have said the 
natural outcome of her favourable geographical position 
and she has now added to, her importance by becoming 
an aerial port. When Lore] Chelmsford visited your city 
in .1917, Drigh Road was only a wayside station with a 
sm'idl village adjoin iai^ it. It h.m now 'developed in in a 
large Air Force Depot and Aerodrome, and lherV ^wms 
to be little question tlmt Karachi is destined to become 
the Gateway of the Air road from Europe to India, It 
is not impossible that the next tew years will see the 
inauguration of regular commercial air services between 
ifu 'ope and India and the Far East, and of internal 
services in India, resulting' in the speeding up of com- 
muiiieation.s and the further lievclopmeut of trade, 
Karachi, in view of her geographical position at the centre 
of some of the probable main world rentes is bouml to 
play an important part m these developments 
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Address from the Indian Merchants Association and the Buyers* 
a n d Shi pp ers* Vha m be r f K a m chi . 

I am glad that your address sounds a note of optimism 
regarding the future of your trade, though the \%urcs 
you have <£uotfed show a certain falling olE from the high 
figures of a few years ago. 1 trust that you have uot 
suffered too heavily irem the tloodx of the recent rainy 
season, wlrieh left stick havoc in their wake. I should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing ray unstinted 
admiration of the way in which people and officials of 
bind have risen to the occasion in dealing with the 
situation. 

One passage in your address suggested that in the 
past/the Government of India have scarcely shown. Karachi 
the sympathy and support which her undoubted achieve- 
nter/ts deserve, and that they unduly minimise the urgency 
of certain needs which you feci to-day. You will, 1 have 
no doubt, desire that 1 should explain the attitude of the 
Government of India upon these matters. You will not 
bedtmiware of the large sums which the < lovernmen l have 
in the past spent in providing the rail connection between 
Karachi and the Punjab, without which none of the 
deveiopmevds in the Port and town would have been 
possible. Nor have the Government of India, I think, 
ever :pared either skill or money in Improving the capacity 
of the main line of railway. TUi evidence of this continued 
attention to the needs of Karachi may he found m the 
f;ief that for some years post There hm been no restrict km 
on I he free flow of traffic to and from the Port to the 
foil extent of all demands, Not only is the capacity of 
the main luio of railway well in advance of the demands 
likely to he made of it in the near future, but I understand 
that there has recently been a great improvement in the 
the safety with which traffic to and from the 
Port has boon inmsporfocL 


You have mentioned various new Kailway works 
which you consider to be of urgent importance to Karachi. 




and Shijtja.ra 3 Chamber ? Kamchi t 

The history of two of these--the conneetioJas feetween 
Karachi and Bombay and Karachi and Ouwnpore—i&' 
that of many other projects in India ; they were investi¬ 
gated before the War and then deferred When War broke 
out:. Later they have had to give way to projects whose 
financial success was more assured. As you know, the 
Railway .Board decided a year or two ago that the project 1 
for the connection of Karachi with Bombay should be ro 
examined, md the results of . the investigation made last 
cold weather are still under scrutiny. Though the Board 
arc 210 r yet satisfied that the expected traffic will give an 
adequate return on the large capital required* they have 
tentatively entered the project in their programme for 
29!9dJ0. 

The second Railway work mentioned in your address— -3 , 
the Karadd-Cawnpore broad gauge connection—appear* 
to have less in favour of If, It has been very carefully 
investigated, and the magnitude of the estimates for 
construction make It doubtful whether adequate advantage 
will be gained by subtfitat ing a broad gauge for the metre 
gauge which exists already. The project is however one 
which is brought lip for review from time to time in 
accordance with flic Railway Board's policy of periodically 
re-examining all mmh proposals, and you may be certain 
that it will mo be lost sight of. 

You have, m the third place, referred to the feeder 
hues in Bind, These would be undkiubtediy of great 
benefit^ to Karachi, and I understand that negotiations 
with the Bombay Government or the subject of a guarantee 
arc apprpachmg a satisfactory conclusion, The North- 
Y ,‘Situ n Railway will commence work as soon as the matter 
is decided. 

The question o£ die representation of your bodies on 
>lie Central and Provincial Legislatures, to whbb foil 
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have referred, is of ;$otirse of very immediate interest to 
you* and I can assure you lliaf t fully realise the import¬ 
ance of giving due weight to the opinions of the great 
mercantile community in this and other parts of India* 
I do not think I can say more than this at the< present 
time when the Statutory ComMsrion is ’within mens arable 
time of beginning its enquiry* 

You have invited my attention to a Resolution in 
the Council of State in January 11122 recommend mg that 
steps should be taken to increase the number of Indians 
in the higher grades in the service of the Fort Trusts, 
and you express disappointment at tile slow progress that 
has since been made* As you are aware, the Board of 
Trustees has statutory power to appoint its own officers. 
And, in the debate in the Council of State to which you 
refer, it was recognised that the most practical step that 
the Government could take towards the Indianisathm of 
the Port Trust services would be to increase the number 
Of Indians on the Board nl Trustees. The Karachi Port 
Trust Act was accordingly amended in 1924, so as to 
increase the number of Indian Members of the Board 
from two to five. T have no doubi that the Board as now 
constituted is exercising its powers of appointment with 
due regard to the claims of qualified Indians. 

I am in sympathy with the natural desire of Indians 
to take a greater part in the sea transport system of their 
own country. Our first task is to provide for the training 
of Indian Officers, and, for this purpose, die Dufferin has 
been converted into a training ship, located at Bombay, 
as recommended by the Mercantile Karine Committee. 
An influential Governing Body, containing n majority of 
Indians, has been appointed, and the training ship will 
shortly be opened for its first term. 

The question whether Karachi can be made the port 
of call of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
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Steeplers has been very carefully considered many turns 
in the past, but it h as always been id t that only a very 
small portion of the mails from Europe brought by these 
steamers woukJj be benefited by the proposed change, while 
the bulk of the mails would be seriously delayed. When 
however the Cairo Karachi Air Mail Service is established, 
it is clear? 1 1 hat Karachi will occupy a unique position in 
respect of the Air Mail Service to and from Europe. 

Ton have mentioned your desire that Indians should 
be Appointed, both to the Hallway Board and to the Central 
Board of Bimnue. 1 can ami re you that* when vacancies 
occur in those bodies, the question whether an Indian ^nn 
he appointed h ahvavs considered, and I give my personal 
attention to it. 1 should bo glad to see Indians occupying 
scats on both these Boards, Em ' 1 must remind you that 
in both cases it is .essential that the member should possess 
special knowledge and experience if be is to discharge Im 
duties adequately. ami that lie primary consideration in 
filling these appomtmrnts must be the interests of the 
public service. 

I wilt conclude, gentlemen, by again thanking the 
re prose nl a t i v'cs of the i rent com m ercial in f ore, (* in 
Karachi for giving mo this opportunity of jneefrpg them, 
and by -wishing you prosperity ami success in ail your 
business. 


ADDRESS PB0M THE ALL-SIND HINDU ASSOCIATION 
AT KARACHI. 

The following is the reply delivered by His Excellency the 
Viceroy h> the Address of Welcome presented la him by the 
All’S bid Hindu Association at Karachi :— 

Genlle /arn.--Smd has indeed given m a welcome 
worthy of its reputation, and l ady Irwin and I arc* very 
grateful to the members of your Association for the* part 
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they have played in it, and for the cordial address to 
which we have just, had the pleasure of listening; 

The importance of yuur Province and the interesting 
stage of development in which it now finds itself are well 
hit own to me, and it, would have been a cause of great 
Teg ret to me if T had not been able to visit Sind and 
Karachi thus early m my term of officer. I had, as you 
know, the opportunity of seeing your great Sukkur Barrage 
a few days ago and of obtaining some insight into the 
magnitude of this project, and I fully realise your anxiety 
that all possible measures should be taken to ensure the 
success of the scheme and to enable the cultivators of 
Kind to take full advantage of it as soon as water is 
available I am glad therefore to be assured by the 
Government of Bombay that progress in the work is well 
maintained, mid I feel sure that nothing which human 
ingenuity can do will be left wanting in the execution 
of this great enterprise. Special attention, 1 am told, hm 
been paid to the matter of drainage, and the complete 
system of drains is expected to be ready by the time the 
new canals are ready to receive water. For the improve¬ 
ment of roads the Local Government:are already allotting 
four lakhs of rupees annually to the district bocal Boards, 
and the formation of a special Communications Board 
should ensure a full examination of this important question 
in all its aspects. I am pleased too to hear that a large 
agricultural station has been started at Sakrand for 
experiments, and that six scholarships for the Agricul¬ 
tural College at Poona have been awarded in Sind since 
2925. 

I have listened closely to the view’s you have expressed 
on a somewhat controversial topic, the question of in¬ 
creased representation on the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, The whole question of representation is of 
such intricacy that it cannot be examined piecemeal, and 
in view of the approaching enquiry by the Statutory 
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Commission I do not think I can go further than to give 
you the assurance that when the general question conies 
under examination, the views, which I have no doubt 
Your Association will submit to the Commission, will 
receive the careful consideration they deserve* 

The further question you raise of the reservation of 
posts in the public services is also by no means free from 
difficulty, In view of the predominance of the Muham¬ 
madan population in Sind the Government of Bombay 
have recognised life necessity of endeavouring to secure 
proper representation of that community in the public 
services, not in Sind' alone but throughout the Presidency. 
On an analysis of the position a few years ago it was 
decided that, in order to adjust the proportion of the 
number of higher appointments held by members of each 
community, it was necessary to reserve a certain number 
of direct appointments in the higher grades for qualified 
Muhammadans* 1 lay emphasis on the word qualified, 
for m I have repeatedly said, this is essential in Iho 
interest of the efficient discharge of the public service. 
This course was, i believe, designed to meet a special 
difficulty, and I am told that the disparity has now to a 
large esvem disappeared/ and that this year Hindus had 
their full share in promotion to the rank of Deputy 
Collector. I am assured by the Government of Bombay 
that their genera! policy is, so far as is practicable, the 
same aw that of the Government of India, namely, (hat 
ateps (should be taken by adjustments of recruit men t to 
ensure that the various communities arc not deprived 
of a reasonable opportunity to enter Government service, 
but that thereafter promotion should depend upon merit 


alone* 


I listened with attention and interest to that part of 
your address which dealt with the position of I lie Hindu 
agriculturist in Bind, for I am well aware of the value 
of a stable and contented peasantry. If I appreciate 
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correctly the facts of the matter, it is not correct to say 
that there is any differentiation ir the treatment of com- 
muni ties as such* except that land in* Bind is ordinarily 
given to Muhammad a ns on restricted t entire, without any 
right of transfer, and is therefore naturally allotted to 
them oil easier terms than land granted on full survey 
tenure which carries with it the right of transfer. 1 feel 
no doubt that in any legislation which may be brought 
for want to deal with agricultural rights the Local Govern¬ 
ment will he guided solely by considerations of the true 
interest of the great mass of agricultlimts on whom the 
prosperity of this Province is fundamentally based, I 
can assure you that any representation cm behalf of the 
farmer In any part of India will always receive my very 
careful and sympathetic consi deration. 

In taking leave of you, gen tie men, T would appeal 
to you so to uphold the rights of those whom your 
Association represents, that yon do not forget the rights 
and aspirations of others ; to remember that you are 
Indians first and Hindus afterwards ; to seek the solution 
of differences on the common ground of good-will to all 
mcn r ami to believe that in so doing you are acting in the 
true interests and to the lasting honour of the great 
religious community whose name you have tlie honour 
to bear* 


ADDRESS FROM THE SIND MUHAMMADAN ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, KARACHI, 

v , * 

The Sind Muh nit mi at lart Association presented an Address J2ih Not- 
of Welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy at KArachi, to which 610 ^ 1^ S7 - 
His Excellency made the following reply r— 

Gentlemen .—Lady Irwin and I wish to thank yon 
most sincerely for the kind and generous welcome that 
you have extended to both of us to-day. Tt has given 
me great pleasure to be able to visit Bind early iji my 
LGPSV " 41 * 
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lime as Viceroy, and to obtain a close view of the several 
problems winch affect the ml ministration of your Province 
and to which you have alluded in j our address. 

I am glad to- observe, Mr. Chairman, that yon have 
made mention of no serion sjcom plain |; in the speech which 
you have just delivered, and indeed this laudable spirit 
of contentment is in keeping with the well-known and 
steadfast loyalty towards Government that has always 
been a characteristic of the Sindhi Mosul man/, - You have, 
however, referred to a subject which has, I fear, an in - 
evitable and deeply to be regretted prominence! at the 
present moment, the subject of communal strife. It is a 
source of considerably satisfaction to me to be able to 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on the comparative immunity 
of this Province from the worst manifestations of com- 
, nurnai jealousy and bitterness, but at the same time I 
would hasten to remind you that this desirable state of 
affairs can only be maintained by the leaders of the two 
communities continually using their influence on the side 
of peace and by their active discouragement of fanatical 
speeches and of violent writings. By the recent Introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill dealing with insults to religion the Govern¬ 
ment at India has done what was possible by means of 
legislation to penalise deliberate and malicious attacks on. 
that which each community bolds sacred ; but X fully 
recognise that this action, necessary as it certainly has 
been) deals only with the symptoms and cannot of itself 
produce that change of heart which will be the one lasting 
solution of India's present discords and difficulties. 

You have referred, gentlemen, to your feelings of 
apprehension that your community may not in the future 
be given a sufficiently wide opportunity of serving your 
Motherland in the various spheres of usefulness which 
constitute a public career, I must first of all congra¬ 
tulate you upon the rapid strides mode by Musnlmnna 
as a whole, and particularly by the Mmnlmans of this 
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Province, in all slaves of education during the last 
twenty years ; and 1 would advise you to rely to an 
saicmadng degree on your o \\u merits to obtain adequate 
representation in the public services, ratljer than on 
communal considerations. My Government clearly re¬ 
cognises that while due regard must be had to} the qttalf- 
fixations of candidates, it is necessary as far as possible 
to see that the various communities are not deprived of a 
fair opportunity of sharing in the great services which it 
controls, and we coiilinually have thU policy in our minds. 
But we trust that, as time goes on, the Muhammadan 
Cornmuiiity will find itself increasingly able to face and 
overcome outside competition without any special assistance 
whatsoever, 

1 know full Well, gentlemen, that a large majority 
of the members of your Association) are practical agricul¬ 
turists, and I wish to offer you my sympathy in the grave 
losses which scene of you have undoubtedly sustained by 
the recent severe floods in Hyderabad and Thar Parkar ; 
I am also distressed to learn that the present season has 
proved an unfavoitriable one for most of you owing to the 
late rise* Sand early fell of the river. 1 hope and believe, 
however, that the great Sukkur Barrage will soon be 
p rot ec t i n g you from ’ these n n plteasan t vie issi md es ; and 
1 would here urge you, in your own interests, to help to 
shoulder the burden of the initial cost of this vast 
enterprise by buying some of the land which is ultimately 
to be benefited by its operation. 

The question of feeder and direct railway connec¬ 
tions for this Province has already been dealt with by 
me in my reply to the address of the Indian Merchants 7 
Association to-day, and I would request you to take iny 
remarks on that occasion as an answer to your representa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

I have listened with great interest to the views ex¬ 
pressed by you on several of the major questions of the 
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day which affect the Muhammadan' Community in India* 
and I can assure yon that, when these jB&ttors come to he 
considered, the opinion of your Association will mt be 
overlooked. As yon arc aware, the Statutory Commission 
will C'imr long start its enquiry, and you will agree with 
me that it would not be proper for me, in the discussion 
Of these problems, to anticipate in any way the report 
of the Coarm isshm 

In cone his ion I would again emphasise 1:he absolute 
necessity of harmony bet ween the two great common ith * 
in this country and of an understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the peculiar difficulties with which cadi Is e<m fronted. 
In many quarters there is, ! believe, a growing anxiety 
to find for India a solution of her sorest arid most obstinalc 
problem. Critical will not be wanting of any proposals 
that can be put forward, but I trust that those who feci 
constrained to cri ticise will constantly seek to do so in “ a 
spirit of constructive desire to help. It Is always difficult 
to build ; it ia of l on easy to find fault with another bi 
building. And, at this time, no one who cares for India's 
Welfare, and who appreciates the damage caused to her 
body politic by their antagonisms, will fail to wish welt 
to'any efforts that may directly or indirectly assist in 
promoting the e«use of peace, I appeal to yrni, gentlentouy 
as the representatives of the community which has so 
large a numerical prepemderfmee in this Province, to set 
a good example for the conduct of majorities, and to show 
a spirit of tolerance and forbearance towards those who 
may be less favourably placed than yourselves ; that spirit 
without which real unity is! unattainable, ami without 
which India can never claim her true place In the great 
sisterhood of nations. 


KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMENCE LUNCHEON- 

l^fch. Nov- The following is His Excellency the Viceroy's speech on 
ember Tfj27 ocensioit of the Luncheon given by - the Karachi Chamber 
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-o£ Oconmarce i~ 

Mr* Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— I should like 
±o begin, Mr. Chairman, by thanking you and nil the 
members of your Chamber for the vhry friendly welcome 
you have extended to Cady Irwin and myself to-day. I 
owe, you an apology for having had to alter my original 
tinte* and upset all your arrangements, .and I am sure you 
realise that I would nut have done so if I had felt it 
possible to avoid it. It has greatly added to the interest 
of my visit to Karachi to have been able to perform the 
opening ceremony of your new building. I wish it, 
.AU-. Chairman, a long and .successful life, and I congra¬ 
tulate the Chamber on the ejection of a zieally worthy 
ibmkling. Wliile I am save the tribute yon have paid to 
■others in this connexion Is well-deserved, I know how much 
the Chamber is indebted or its completion to the foresight 
and driving power which you yourself, Mr. Chairman, 
have shown during your long term of office. It is, I 
suspect, not too much to say that but for your energy and 
resource the new building would still exist only on paper 
and not In the substantial, sandstone we see to-day. This 
must be a great day fur you and I know that all the 
company present here will join me in offering you our 
he arty c ongra in hit Ion a 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that you or anyone should- 
feel that, in the eyes of Government., Karachi is m the 
position of a neglected younger child, and that the 
'favourite elder brother gets all the good things that are 
•going. Before T leave you, I trust I may be able to dispel 
the idea that the Government could be such a callous and 
unnatural parent. I can at any rate promise you that 
any question which affects Karachi null always receive 
my very careful and sympathetic attention, and T am 
glad that henceforth l shall have that personal acquaint¬ 
ance with your problems and circumstances which means 
so much when any matter comes up for decision 
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I should like to saj 1 something on one or two of the 
point:, you have raised. I may be repeating! to a certain 
extent what I have already said to other bodies in Karachi, 
for I seem to have occupied no inconsiderable pad of my 
time to-day in public speaking Indeed my oratory seems 
in clanger of acquiring some of the characteriaties of the 
perennial flow of irrigation of which X have been seeing 
and hearing so much on the Sutlej and at Sukkur. Both 
those great schemes are surely destined to have a great 
effect on the future of Karachi, and it has been a stimulate 
i n g experiimee to get an. 1 nsight in t.o ! he mec h anism of 
these projects, to meet die men in person who are bringing 
them info completion, and to see the workman-like coin 
fid cnee they have in their task. J know too that they have 
warm and sympathetic supporters in His Excellency Sir 
Leslie Wilson and in Mr. Hudson, your Commissioner, on 
whose help and advice you. may always rely in any scheme 
devoted "to the development of the Province of Sind. As 
you have said, it is an essential part of flic scheme that 
communications in the area now coming under irrigation 
should be adequate, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the negotiations which have been proceeding with the 
Bombay Government regarding the guarantee for the Bind 
feeder lines seem likely to be successful, and that 
construction will begin as soon as a decision has been 
reached. The other line which you have refer red to is 
the much discussed KaraehKC&wmjjDre broad gauge con¬ 
nection. You arc no doubt aware of the difficulties which 
have confronted the scheme. Various alignments have 
been proposed and have been investigated from time to 
time. They involve the conversion of many miles of nwU o 
gauge railway, some of them the property of Indian States, 
the construe Lion of a considerable length of broad gauge 
railway, and in some cases ft complete alteration in !}ie 
present working of traffic on established .metre gauge and 
broad gauge lines. 
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Although such a line would be considerably shorter 
than the present broad gauge connection, it would save 
little in mileage as compared with the present metre gauge 
connection which gives access to Agra, (lawn pore and other 
places in the productive area already trading with Karachi. 
The various estimates that have been considered for the 
project vary from 9 to 12 crpres of rupees according to 
the alignment adopted, and it is obvious that a proposed 
of this magnitude requires very careful consideration. 
It is recognised, however, that this line should niuioubletlfy 
give Karachi certain facilities which it does not nt present 
enjoy, and, though its construction will always have to 
be considered in relation to that of more urgent projects 
hi other parts o£ India, the scheme is to be brought up 
for review from time to time for re-examination in ihe 
light of changing circumstance^ and there is, therefore, 
uq fear that the Government of India will lose sight of 
this proposal 

You have also asked me about the question of the 
establishment of a Chief Court in Sind, This matter lias,. 
1 khatri been very carefully considered by the Bombay 
Government, who fully appreciate the necessity of the 
Court. But for the present I am advised that the financial 
difficulty 'cannot be overcome and that the Government of 
Bombay do not hope to be in a position to introduce the 
Court during next financial year* 

As to your repre&mtsition' regarding Karachi's claim 
to a branch of the Reserve Batik, I fear 1 cannot say more 
to day than that, as you are aware* nothing has yet been 
definitely settled, and that it will be very carefully 
considered when the question arises' in practical shape, 

T am going to be rash enough to offer you a few 
observations about the future administration of your groat 
Port I am making them advisedly before my visit to 
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the port- and my inspection of the new harbour work! se 
that you should not think they ar« simply the unfledged 
implosions of the casual visitor In the course of dis¬ 
cussions at various times about Karachi affairs* l have 
heard the question asked whether the port'authorities had 
sufhev'rdly considered the need for taking a long view in 
providing the necessary facilities Im handling' traffic. I 
do not doubt that the existing ;irrangemcuts are sound 
and economical for the traffic which the port has hitherto 
bad to handle. But, if the port develops as we hope’ and 
expect, other methods may he necessary to deal with the 
increasing volume of trade. The approaching completion 
of one stage in the construction of the West Wharf and 
the re-organisation of the work of the port that tins 
implies seeiu to give an opportunity for reviewing the 
future of the port as a whole, and in particular for con¬ 
sidering methods of handling traffic which ®an readily be- 
expanded to meet; future requirements. 

I think there is much to Be learned from the experi¬ 
ence! of ports in other parts of tite world, and 1 mu told 
that great advances have been made in recent years in: 
the use of mechanical devices, in the orderly arrangement 
of the movement of traffic within the port, and in improved 
methods of sorting and storing gfjjjpdtf while in the port 
area/ 

Nobody would suggest that Karachi eran afford to 
neglect the lessons learned in other great ports. On the 
knowledge and judgment of the Port Trttefees depends 
the prosperity not only m Karachi, but also of a vast 
hinterland, and X fed no doubt that they can be trusted 
to take that wide outlook, it ton due need hy local considera¬ 
tions and interests, rm which a right decision must be 
based. 

T would ask you to believe. Mr. ChairmM, that in 
everything that I have said I am prompted solely by j my 
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sincere desire to see Karachi a liourisiimg and up-to-date 
Port, You Mill perhaps think that I have taken rather 
ah unfair advantage of your hospitality to be somewhat 
didactic. If I have, I owe you an apology, for it lias given 
Lady Irwin and myself: a very real pleasure to-dav to 
accept your hospitality and to meet so many of your 
members. We both thank you sincerely. I shall, as I 
have said, henceforth feel able to follow the fortunes of 



interest. Of all our pleasant recollections of Karachi one 
of {'ii r pleasantest will be the kind welcome we have 
received from all the members of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, 


BANQUET AT CUTCH 


His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech x<w- 


eibtec 1J27,.. 


at the Banquet at Cutch :■— 


Tour Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen *—I thank. 
Your Highness for the kind and friendly terms in which- 
you have welcomed Lady Irwin and myself this evening. 
We appreciate them very much and are delighted to have 
this opportunity of accepting your Invitation and visiting 
Your Highness in the capital of your State* 

I have always looked forward to seeing Your Higjmesa’ 
State of Cutch, It lies, as you truly say, somewhat apart 
from the usual track of tourists—and Viceroys—and, as 
Your Highness has recalled, only Lord Curzon among my 
predecessors has been piavilegcd to land at Mandvi and 
to arrive, shaken perhaps but indomitable, at your capital 
of Bhiij. T would assure Your Highness in this connec¬ 
tion that the 27 years that have passed have clearly been 
good for the health of the road— for yesterday it gave n 
smooth and comfortable passage to our motor cars* 
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To treat! where only that great Viceroy had adven¬ 
tured was in it sell an attraction ; imd apart from this, 
the size and importance of Your Highries&d State are such 
as to justify, and even demand, a closer attention and 
aequaintjfpce nn the part of the Head of the Government 
of India. Your historical record and associations were* 
uho a lure to me. I had heard that Cuteli was groat and 
prosperous in the earliest clays of the East India Com¬ 
pany—fa State of flourishing and busy seaports with 
traders known for daring and enterprise along all the Sea 
boards of the Indian Ocean ; while the Gulch artificers 
in gold, silver and enamel were famous' throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

I am sorry to leant that to some extent these happy 
conditions appear to have suffered an eclipse ; 1 hat your 
harbours are silting up, that portions! of your lands are 
going out of cultivation, that the trade * of your stiver 
workers is hmgurshingj and that many of yoiir most 
successful and pros porous merchants have sought habita¬ 
tions elsewhere. Doubtless the long and lamentable record 
of famine and scarcity years of which Your Highness 1ms 
told m } is largely responsible for these changes ; and L 
am glad to hear that an expert Engineer is exploring the- 
possibilities of irrigation \m a safeguard agaiust the 
vJe^Hltudes of the monsoons. The growing paralysis of 
Handvi both as a Fort and Town is, f am informed, due 
to the abnormal, incursion of fine drifting sand which bus 
begun to work up from the Ocean bed within the last 30 
years. Palliative measures seem difficult, and I am not 
surprised to learn that Your Highness is ciaisidering ilu? 
development of of hr ports in your State where the 
opposing forces of nature are not so strong and insidious. 
I appreciate the kindness which has pushed on one of these 
enterprises to facilitate our journey tomorrow. 

Where nature seems unkind and. mn moons are fickle, 
U becomes all the more important to examine and remedy 
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other causes which may contribute to the decline in ft 
country J g prosperity. I have hearty and Your Iiighbe^ 
him uiso^ that the high rate of the Kori exchange i& accused 
pi some of the temporary depression of Outch, of the 
stagnation of its ancient industry and the departure of 
many of its more enterprising citizens. It is a common* 
place of economies, illustrated to a remarkable degree in 
the post-war history of Europe* that a high late of 
exchange tends to deprive local industries of their outside 
markets. (Questions of currency are always difficult to 
laymen and require' the earliest and best advice available* 
Nothing is more certain than that a mistaken policy in 
such a matter has an immediate and disastrous effect on 
the trade of my country far more potent than other error* 
omission or commission in the functions of Government, 
I am sure that Your Highness realises the danger of delay 
and inn glad to be told that you contemplate early steps to 
ihVestigate a question so vital to the interests of your 
State and subjects. 

Your Highness is a Statesman who has sot in the 
Councils- of assembled nations and does not need to he 
reminded that reports; of experts and committees are of 
value, as they lead to prompt decision# and early action. 
The art of government becomes more complex us the world 
advances, TYhat satisfied a previous generation may bo 
insufficient for the present and will be less so far the next, 
For those of us who have to share the burden of direct inn 
and control close personal attention and the assistance of 
adequate and competent official# are more and more 
demanded in the interests of those committed to our 
charge. The combination of too many function# in the 
hand of one or two officials is to be deprecated and ir- 
modom well-governed States the higher judiciary k in¬ 
variably separated from the executive. Your Highness 
and Out eh arc perhaps happy in lying apart from the 
main current—but all the stream is moving forward. 
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1 would congratulate Your Highness on the absence 
of all communal dissension within yofur borders. The 
extension of this trouble in British India is a most serious 
menace to political progress in this country. I have 
appealed to all patriotic Indians to co-operate in eradicat¬ 
ing the evil, and, although the progress made may seem 
disappointing, I hope and believe that good sense and 
moderation may at length prevail, I know that I can 
rely upon Your Highness and all the Indian Princes to 
assist with your influence and advice when opportunity 
offers. 


Your Highness 5 attachment to the British Throne and 
Empire is well known and every word with which you 
have proposed the health of Their Majesties is instinct 
with the deepest loyalty and sincerity. In all times of 
difficulty and danger I am aware that the Empire can 
count on devoted support from Your Highness and your 
people. 

I thank Your HMmess once again for your warm 
welcome and all the arrangements for our entertainment 
and comfort. Ont.ch needs no apology for the absence 
of famous u show places Y It has a charm all its own 
with its reel-roofed white-holi sod villages set in wide plains 
with the background of pa lev a nd the sea, and the nigged 
hills that encircle your ancient Capital. Wtf are glad to 
have seen it all, and We trust that the friendship now 
formed with Your Highness wit! he cemented many times 
In Delhi and Simla. Tt will be a great pleasure to meet 
again there and hear more from Your Highness of the 
success nf your further efforts for the good of your 
administration and people. 


Dadies nnd Gentlemen, I now ask yon to join with 
me in drinking good health and ad prosperity to our 
distinguished host Jlis Highness the Mahar&O of Cutcln 




***** 




OPENING OF THE KUNDLA RAILWAY, 

in dcel « ring ihe V arsamti dr-Ku u d l a Extension of thf IOth Kov- 
Uluix-Aiijar Railway open, Hi* Excellency tliu Viceroy said * mb ® x 

Foier £adf$s u?nl Oentlemen^l am very 

glad to accept Y$ur Highngs # 5 invitation to perform the 
ceremony of opening the Var^imodi-KtujdLa extension of 
the Bhuj.-Anja.r railway to-day. My pleasure is the 
greater since I understand that, if this railway had not 
bmi, opened, I should have been required to leave Bhuj 
to day at earliest dawn m order to reach Jamnagar before 
nightfall, Ktindia where now/thanks to the efforts o£ 

Mr. Ilemefiatui Mehta and Mr. Barry, we arc to embark 
in happier circumstances, will ho the first Port in Cutch 
nt which steamers can arrive at all tides, The ceremony 
to-day therefore marks a new era of comfort for travellers 
to and f ro m Ibis i nte tvsting. St ate. 

I congratulate Your Highness on this new develop¬ 
ment. The provision of adequate communications is 
rightly held to be a proper function of all good Govern¬ 
ments, and few arc more Important in bringing eeunoime 
prosperity and progress fc any country. The facts and 
figures given by Your nigh ness are illuminating, and 
the silting up of your chief Port pf Manetvi has evidently 
made the opening of this Kundla Fort imperative. Fur 
a State that is accessible from the Sea and at high fide 
only must ho severely handicapped in all its progress- 

T have listened with great interest to Your Highness" 
statement of the reasons underlying your refusal hitherto 
f, he linked up with the railway systems of India, They 
doubtless had force in the past, but J am glad to under¬ 
stand that Your Highness recognises) that conditions jiaVe 
now changed, and that you Took forward to connecting 
flic Anjar-Bachau extension with the" existing railways 
to the North and East of Out eh. I share Your Highness" 
belief that such connection cannot he other than advan¬ 
tageous to the social progress and economic prosperity 
of your country, and, when the developments, to which 
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Tour Holiness lias alluded* have taken place, it will be 
possible for future Viceroys to reach Your Highness' 
State by land as well as by Sea—and tides will become 
mutters of less moment than they are at present I 

Your Highness will realise that* so far as other parts 
of India are concerned, existing interests in the matter 
of revenue, -and such safeguards as may be necessary for 
the preservation of internal security, must not be over¬ 
looked. 1 have no doubt that Your Highness will be ready 
to co-operate w ith Government in these important matters* 

1 have now much pleasure in declaring this railway 
open. 

LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW 
HOSPITAL AT JAMNAOAH. 

IIP Excellency the Viceroy performed the ceremony of the 
laying of the foundation stone of the new Hospital Building 
at Jamnagar, saying 

Your Highness, Your Highnesses, ladies and Genite*- 
mm—Vie all offer you our congratulations* Your High- 
ness, on this occasion which typifies^ as you Is live sai(L the* 
progressive policy of the Durbar, and which also testifies 
to the sympathetic care which Your Highness has always; 
shown for all classes of your subjects, t accepted with 
great, pleasure Your Highness' invitation to perform this 
ceremony, and I must thank you for the compliment you 
have paid me by naming the hospital after me. When I 
look back, as I often shall* in .years to come, on my visit - 
to Jamnagar, I shall never fail to think of the building 
that is? to bear my name, and of the part it will then hw 
playing in alleviating sickness and suffering fu Your 
Highness’ State. 

Your Highness has given us a graphic description of 
the evolution of medical and surgical practice in Jamnagar. 
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It shows clearly the many difficuUiejs you must have had 
to surmount in the way of old-fashioned and deeply-rooted 
prejudice, though I daresay there are some of m here 
to-day who might confess to a certain fdJo^-feeling with 
the desire of some of Your Highness’ villagers to vanish 
into thin air on the arrival of the Doctor 1 

But tiro picture you have drawn, sufficiently proves 
what a. long-felt want this hospital will fill, and l trust 
that its construction will proceed with all the speed for 
which Your Highness* other huildiilg operations have been 
conspicuous. You are building an expensive and modern 
bospital, welhequippeel, well-found. Given an efficient 
staff if must succeed. 1 have sometimes seen cases where 
the first promise of institutions such as this has failed of 
fulfilment through the inadequacy of the staff to run 
them* I feel little anxiety however that Your Highness 
will permit such a thing to happen, or—if I may transpose 
a familiar saying-give the tools reason to complain of 
the workmen, I know what a keen personal interest yon 
take in this institution and that this is enough to assure 
its success. 

It has been n great privilege to me to lay the first 
stone of this building* May those who receive succour 
within its walls remember with gratitude the name of 
Your Highness to whom it owes its rise. 


BANQUET AT JAMNAGAR, 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at 
the Banq.net at Jamnagar :— 

Your llighmsSf Your IIigh?icsse$* Yulies and Gentlc- 
Irwin and E are grateful, for the kind and 
eloquent terms in which Your Highness has voiced Jamna¬ 
gar's welcome to us this evening* We are delighted that 
it has been possible to visit the States of Western India 
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thus early in my Viceroyalty' and obtain the inowl^ga 
and sense of reality that can only come from personal 
contact and experience* 

As Your Higimtss has recalled, our first acquainting 
began in Geneva some years ago when I, in common with 
the several delegates of the nations of the world, listened 
with admiration, a** we have again to-night, to the speech 
with which you delighted the Assembly, I had of course, 
Ifang before that, worshipped from afar a name that used 
to appear, with almost monotonous regularity, at the head 
of the Sussex hatting averages. Since n\y arrival in India 
I have had other opportunities «f observing and appreciat¬ 
ing the acute intellect, wide and sober statesmanship and 
social charm that distinguish His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib, It hm therefore been with feelings of keen 
^anticipation that I have looked forward to visiting 
Nawanagar and observing m famous and forceful a per¬ 
sonality in his own State and among his own people. My 
visit has been, alas, a brief one, but even within it I have 
been able to see something of the energy and enthusiasm 
for the development of the State and the progress and 
well -being of the people winch marl: Your Highness 
administration. 

We have listened with great interest to the detailed 
recount of these many activities and improvements given 
by you this evening. I congratulate Your Highness 
upon them very warmly. In spite of the natural rti.ffiuni¬ 
ties to which Ymir High ness has alluded, your agricultural 
policy appears to me to he wholly admirable, both in 
your encouragement of wells and other facilities for 
irrigation, of which I saw something yesterday, and in 
granting a Tenancy right to your farmers. ‘No measure 
is more important than this, for without it no agriculturist 
will trouble to Improve his holding. I confess I am 
surprised to understand that this enlightened policy Is 
the exception rather than the rule in Kathiawar, I trust 
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that those who haw; not yet followed Your Highness’ lead 
in tliis matter may speedily do so. I was particularly 
pleased, as you took us out to Camp, to be able to observe 
the quality of so much of the fanning,—the eleittmess of 
the land and the crops upon it. It struck me as being 
us good as any farming I have seen in India, and I feel 
certain that this is also largely due to Your Highness’ 
interest and. encouragement. 

I have boon much impressed also by the success of 
Yc.ur Highness’ experiments in town improvement and 
planning which have transformed cramped and insanitary 
houses and narrow lanes into the tine buildings and the 
wide thoroughfares through which we drove two days 
ago. In olden times a Iiuler dissatisfied with his surround¬ 
ings would transport the whole population to a new site 
and city selected and built by himself. These are less 
spacious days and the complications of modern civilisation 
have in some ways accentuated the saying of Adam, Smith 
that “ of ail baggage man is the most difficult to move ”, 
tio Your Highness has had to face and has successfully 
solved the far more difficult problem of adapting an 
'ancient, city to the needs of new conditions and ideas. 
You have your reward in the improved health of your 
people, to which also your generous policy in extending 
medical relief must have contributed. 


Jn all branches of your State administration T find 
The qualities which my previous acquaintance with Your 
XBehneas has led me to expect, 1 am sure that the people 
of Now-mngar must also recognise and appreciate Your 
Thigh ness ’ efforts for their welfare and that your rule i«. 
broad bused on their esteem and affection. T am glad 
t0 Iea ™ tfiat ^ our Highness has by constituting air 
Advisory Connell given them opportunities of expressing 
their needs and sentiments. Each Ruler must decide for 
hiniself, having regard to local conditions, how and when 
}t is right to associate his people more closely with himself 
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in the burdens of government. A strong central authority 
must always he maintained in the Interests of the people 
themselves ; bat when this is secured it can generally bo 
said that the more freely they «a si express their washes 
and aspirations the better- Tliia final justification for ait 
Governments is the happiness Find contentment of the 
governed ; and an identity of und erst a Tiding between a 
Ruler and those committed tfr his charge must, be the 
secret of ail successful personal rule. That secret I M 
little doubt you have been fortunate enough to discover, 
for without sufth contact and mutual understanding the 
most benevolent Ruler may often be in danger of mis¬ 
taking the necessities of those he governs. 

Your Highness lias touched on two questions which 
are of present and vital interest to the wider world of all 
India and all the Indian States ; the exacerbation of 
communal feeling between Hindus and Moslems and tLe 
future relations of the States and British India. 

You are fortunate in having no communal trouble in 
Kawanagar and you share this happy position with most 
of tit# Indian States, It may be that,, as suggested by 
His Highness of Ahvar on a recent occasion, religious 
animosities arc accentuated by struggles for political power 
and influence. In the States patronage does not depend 
cm numbers and votes, and you may be reaping Romo 
advantage from these conditions. Whatever be the cruses 
in British India, the present widespread cancer of com¬ 
munal strife and bitterness is fraught with grave danger 
to the body-politic. If is axiomatic that compromise, 
toleration and readiness to abide by the law are essential 
preliminaries to success in all democratic governments, 
ant! it is accordingly the first duty of every patriotic 
Indian, whether Hindu or Moslem, to strive his utmost 
to root out this great and growing evil, to counter the 
preachings of intolerance; and fanaticism, and to imbue 
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a more reasonable spirit among the masses of his co¬ 
religionists. 

The problem of the future relations of your States' 
with British India, where the conditions of rule are slowly 
hut surely changing, is not an. easy one. You desire, and 
naturally, both to‘retain the internal autonomy secured- 
to you by your engagements and treaties, and at the same 
t-imo to have a voice in the questions which, owing to the 
growing complexity of modern conditions, must necessarily 
affect India as a whole. Although at first sight these 
two positions may appear difficult of reconciliation, I Irtish 
that time and full examination in consultation with all 
parties concerned will lead us to the- discovery of the 
true solution. 1 believe that .1 can rely on the wisdom 
cl iar-sighted Halers like Your Highness, who can appre¬ 
ciate the best interests not only of your States but of 
India as a whole, to use your influence with your brothe~ 
Princes towards this end. 

1 thank Your Highness for the kind things you have'- 
snid about Lady Irwin. It is true that, she is keenly, 
interested in all that fends to the welfare of Indian 
womanhood, and she rejoices to think that she lias the . 
sympathy and support of Your Highness whose liberal 
and progressive views on the subject, are well known. 

From us both, as from all Your Highness’ guests, 
tile warmest acknowledgments are due for the cordiality 
of our welcome and- the most charming and exhaustive 
arrangements made for our comfort and entertainment. 

.1 appreciate the courtesy which has avoided reference to 
matters of controversy between the Nhwaimgar Durbar 
and my Government. Differences must sometimes occur 
but with good-will on both sides they should seldom be 
incapable of being brought to just and' reasonable srftle- 
men . I he generous instinct which has prompted Yonr- 
IIighncKS to leave these matters on one side during our 
visit is one with the sportsmanship whlell has ahvuvs 








distinguished you. It made the name of Ranji a house- 
hold word to generations of cricketers, and it still assures 
Your Highness an affectionate welcome wherever sports* 
men are gathered together* Whether you are catching 
sea-trout on the West Coast of Ireland or shooting, 
partridges on the West Coast of India, your chief pleasure 
lies. 1 know, in offering good sport to your guests, and 
we shall not soon forget our wonderful shoot at Rozi- 
It will remain among our happiest Indian memories* 

i need not say that :it would be a great pleasure to. 
visit N a wan agar again and see imre of Your Highness 
and the accomplishments of your administration, Hat 
you know well how many claims there are upon ray time, 
India, with Burma, is a mighty cent incut and five ye&r& 
are all too short to fulfil one's desires, I thank Youjt 
H ighness again for the truly delightful time you have 
given ns. My one regret is that my visit should have 
been the occasion for a mishap to Your Highness ? yacht,, 
the Star of India, u mishap for which the^e would have- 
been no occasion but for your generous anxiety to provide 
us with the most luxurious means of transport. The 
event shows what I believe astronomy to teach, that evera 
the best regulated stars are liable to meet unexpected 
bodies in their appointed course, but for the future we? 
shall wish her the more firmly such a dispensation of 
prosperity ax may compensate her ami you for this 
unkind stroke of fortune. But you will perhaps do the 
a measure of consolation from the,fact that the untoward 
incident has attached you to the company of distinguished 
Rulers, who through history m the persons of the Egypt ian 
Pharaoh, or King Canute of England and now yourself* 
have had perforce to recognise the supremacy of stormy 
seas, relentless tides anti shifting sands* 

Ladies and* Gentlemen, I now ask you to Join me in 
drinking long life, good health and prosperity to our 
distinguish eel and generous host His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib of Navvanagar* 






BANQUET AT FOEBANDAK. 


At the Banquet at Forbandar Tils Excellency the Viceroy ^ OYi 
proposed the health of Hfe Highness tlie Maharaja Buna «*»*« 
Sahib of Porbandar in the following &peeck 

Your Mighness, Ladles and Oenilernm. —!. thank Your 
Higbpesis for your cordial welcome to Lady Irwin and 
myself. It is a far cry to Kashmir and we count it 
fortunate that our meeting with Your Highness at 
♦Srinagar in April last has led directly to our presence* 
here today. There can surely be. few greater contrasts 
from that land of inoimtains, lakes and valleys than is 
ottered bv the Port)andar State with its wide plains swept 
by the breezes from its extensive sea board. I congra¬ 
tulate Your Highness on your City which has a beauty 
ft 11 its own. J have heard it likened to Port Said \ and' 
with its white buildings above the yellow sands, the linca 
of palms and easurinas along its wide roads and tha 
dazzling blue background of the Sea I can appreciate the 
resemblance to that link between the West and East. 

We ought, perhaps to have come to your Maritime 
State from the ocean side ; but it seemed more convenient 
and possibly more prudent to take advantage of the 
railway system which traverses Kathiawar in every 
direction. The &cn wears to-day her most friendly aspect,, 
but l can well imagine that, when the monsoon is active,, 
the wind can drive the mighty rollers in thundering 
approach far up your beaches. 

I have listened with interest to your account of your 
ancient House and the valour and tenacity with which 
it lias maintained its sway. It is a. great tradition, 

Maharaja Sahib, and must be an inspiration to you in 
bearing the burden of rule received from your forefathers. 

Prom what you tell me of your Stats I gather that it is 
so, and that your aim is to justify the famous past by a 
policy of progress and improvement in the present. That 
is tiie right way to nm tradition ; for to rest on past 
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laurels is to rim the risk of becoming, merely the shadow 
of a mighty name. 

The record of your' activities given us this evening; 
wou ld show that Poi banclar is in no sueli danger at present^ 
and it is clear that Your Highness realises that the best 
way to command success is to deserve it. You toll us of 
movement and progress in all directions* commercial* 
industrial and agricultural* and I have m|$Mf seen 
something of your Port development in the interests of 
your traders. With au open roadstead unapproaelmble 
in the monsoon you ore faced with considerable difficulties,. 
but energy and perseverance can conquer many of them t 
and I have every hope that the Port of Porbandar, under 
Your Highness’ auspices, will have its. due share of the 
growing trade of India 

This is perhaps hardly the time or the place to touch, 
on railway questions which, so my experts on the Bail way 
Board assure me, arc in Kathiawar thorny and difficult, 
beyond belief. I am told that solution might he easier^ 
thp comfort ol ordinary passengers be enhanced, and 
that difficulties would largely disappear if they were 
treated more as business propositions and not so much 
as matters of States 1 prestige and rivalry. They are 
perhaps the only class of cases in which the compromise 
and co-operation on which Lord Beading laid so much 
stress in 1924 have nut yet been fully realised. 

I am glad to learn that three years’ experience of 
direct relations with flic Government of India hm satisfied 
you with the success of die new arrangements. It comes 
with especial force from Your Highness who lias given 
so generous a measure of acknowledgment to the Bombay 
Government and the Bombay Governors for the progress 
and well-being of your State In the past. Changing times 
however bring changing needs, and T am convinced that 
tile general policy of bringing the Indian States into 
closer relations with the Viceroy and the Government of 
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India is in present conditions rigid. I ^Vould not wiHmglj 
give up the wider and more intimate knowledge .of the 
Stales will eh it lias brought to me -as \ useroj ■ I take 
the keenest and most friendly interest in your histone past, 
juyonr present problems and in your future developments. 

' I must thank Your Highness tor recognising tins so 
warmly in' your kind words this evening As you have 
pointed out, ancestral associations should have made me 
a friend of the Indian Princes, and I confess I hat in . J 
ease the memory of my grandfather is mnforced Jy & 
natural bias in favour of ancient and J|ppuruble institu¬ 
tions. No man can to-day foretell with certainty in wmt 
precise fashion, as time goes on, British India and II P, 
States are. likely to be enabled best to take their appro¬ 
priate part in working together for the good of this groat 
eomiby- That,such closer eolbiboratkm will be the result 
of-powerful forces, which know no. territorial or political 
boundaries, 1 nan. hardly doubt. And I fed no less sure 
that in this regard the States have both a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility which must impel Rulers to 
he true.to themselves and those ideals of good government 
■«'f which they must all he aware. Good communications, 
cheap and expeditions justice, public health, education¬ 
s'll that, can be included in unselfish devotion to their 
people’s interests—if these are present no State can be 
'in danger. For the greatest security to any Ruler lies 
in the love and contentment of his people, T am glad io 
know, Maharaja Sahib, that you appreciate and strive to 
realise these ideals in T’orbandar. The knowledge that 
it is so has added mueh tQ the pleasure of our brief visit 
to your State. • . 

Last hut not least I must (hank you for your kind 
reference to Lady Trwhi who shares, all my interests in 
this most interesting land.; Tn especial she- welcomes all 
movements tending to the greater' health; happiness and 
•welfare of the women of Indio, and she is assured that in 
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this canse that she has at heart .site can count always on 
the sympathy and help of Your Highness* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 mk yon now to- drink with 
me long life and every prosperity to onr kindly host His 
Highness the Maharaja liana Sahib of Porbandar* 


BANQUET AT JUNAGADK. 

The following speech was delivered by His KxecUoLicy the 
Viceroy at the Banquet at JunagadU 


20th Nov¬ 
ember 1027. 


Your Highness, Ladies and GmHetnen ^ — 1 have to 
thank you, Your Highness, in the first place on behalf of 
Lady Irwin and myself for the kind way in Which you 
have just proposed our health, and the rest of the com¬ 
pany here to-night for the cordiality with which they have 
drunk it. We all owe a deep debt of gratitude to Tour 
Highness for the hospitality you have shown us and for 
all the arrangements you have made for our comfort find 
entertainment. 

3 have long looked forward to the pleasure of meeting 
Tour Highness in yonr ancient and historic capital, and 
it is an interesting reflection, as you have just pointed 
out, that this is the first occasion of its kind for more 
than a quarter of a century* Your city h indeed one 
that has many things to make it famous— the grim 
Uperkot guarding it from above * the wonderful mass of 
the CL mar with its rocky paths worn smoot h by the feet 
of countless pilgrims ; and its Asoka stone with memories 
of the earliest days of Indian history* 

1 have heard much of the ancient and honourable 
Babi house of Junagndh and of the steady loyalty and 
good faith which have marked all its dealings with the 
British Government I congratulate Your Highness on 
your traditions and am confident that yon will do yonr 
be-d not only to maintain them but to give them added 





lustre. You Lave a great heritage Nawab Sahib, involving 
heavy responsibilities The position of rulers in these 
days is not easy ; and, if it is to be held with credit m 
the eyes of the world, it. demands considerable personal 
attention and set Us a orifice. All power should rigidly be 
accompanied by a sense of its mpoasibililies. Unless 
it is so tempered and controlled, it. will certainly bo 
misused, and in due course bring its own retribution. 
To select and support able and trustworthy officials is 
jperhaps the 'most important factor in successful govern* 
ihent ; but the personal example shown by the ruler, and 
the interest he 1dmself takes in the welfare of his subjects 
■are the real and only stable found at Ion of the high posi¬ 
tion in which his birth has placed him. 

I am delighted to learn that you have had a good 
monsoon and that your people are contented afid happy* 
Here as elsewhere in India the agriculturist is the vital 
factor in the country's prosperity, and Your Highness 
'wisely recognises this in the* special care you take for his 
^welfare. 

It gave me much pleasure to listen to Your Highness* 
account of the efficiency of your departments and the 
steady progress that is being made by them in developing 
vour State’s resources, I may s<iy that all that 1 have 
men myself, and have heard from my Agent and from 
nthers, bears out what Your Highness has just said on 
this subject. 

I would wish to congratulate Your Highness in par¬ 
ticular on your State Forces, both Lancers and Infantry, 
which are reported by the Military Adviser to he a model 
and example to all Eatiiiawar. Your Highness realises 
that If the help which is so freely offered to the Empire 
in times of crisis is to he of real value, the equipment, 
training and discipline of your troops must be beyond 
‘criticism. 
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I can assure you that; Lady Irwin and I share to the 
f ull Your Highness T regrot that wo have had to out phort 
the period of our visit. We had hoped very much to 
me more of your State, and aspetdally to visit the (Ur 
Jungles and meet the Indian lion in his last stronghold* 
J have read that the cause of their disappearance from 
the Jungles of Nawanagar- was the sound of cannon fired 
at rebels in the sixties of last century* I trust that the 
sound of my 31 guns to-morrow morning may not reach 
the ears of Your Highness * lions and have a similar effect 
on them, I was glad to hear the other day that their 
lumbers are not declining, though I confess that I had 
hoped that during my visit their lumbers might have 
declined at least by one. 

It is a pleasure to be assured by Your Highness that 
my new Political Secretary had won Your Highness’ 
friendship during his tenure as my Agent in the "V. astern 
India States, and I am glad to know that one who is now 
to ho my adviser in ah that concerns the Indian States 
should have the confidence of the rulers whose fortunes he 
will now watch over in another capacity, I am certain 
that Your Highness will find an equally firm friend and 
wise counsel lor in Mr. Kealy. 

I thank Your Highness again for your warm welcome 
imcl kindly hospitality. Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask yon 
to drink with mu long life and all prosperity to our noble 
host His Highness Sir Mababat Kb art, Nuwab of Juuagatih. 


PRIZR-GIYIYG AT THE RAJKUMAK COLLEGE, RAJKOT, 

His Excellency the Viceroy pro sided over tha ceremony 
of the Prize-giving at Hie Rajlauimr College, Rajkot, and mode 
the following speech 

Princes and Chiefs of the Western India States, 
file. Principal, ladies and Gentlemen ,—It gives me the 








greatest pleasure to preside at tins Prize-giving to-day, 
and l should like to begin by cbngratul|iing alt thorn 
Kumars to whom I have just handed the coveted rewards 
of hard anti successful work, t must also offer my thanks 
and congratulations to those who have just given us such 
excellent recitations, 

I wish to thank you, too* Mr. Principal, for the kind 
way in which you have referred to my visit in the speech 
to which we have just listened. I can assure you that 
Ticerql's find great satisfaction in ‘he fact that their 
visits to Kathiawar can now he more frequent than they 
were in the past, and I wish that the intervals between 
them could be even further reduced. However, the world 
changes and we change with St ; and with the perfecting 
of modern means of transport I fancy that a term has 
been set to the comparative isolation of Kathiawar imposed 
Upon it by its somewhat remote position on the map of 
India, 

You have referred briefly, Mr. Principal,; to the 
anxiety which has recently been felt by those who take 
an interest in Chiefs’ Colleges, You are aware that their 
future has hem receiving the attention of my Government 
and that tentative proposals have been made for tlseir 
reconstitution. Though it is premature for me at this 
moment to forecast the judgment of those concerned on 
these proposals, I am convinced that the Colleges have 
clone and are doing work of high importance to India, 
and i am personally anxious to do everything that I can 
to extend the sphere of their utility. 

1 do not propose to detain you with a long speech. 
There are only a few things T wish to say to yon, firstly, 
to the Princes and Chiefs who are here to-day and, 
secondly, to the Kumars who are members of this College. 

To the first I ►speak not so much as to Princes and 
Chiefs but rather as to old boys and old friends of the 




lbykumar College. As you, Mr- Principal, have pointed 
out, this College is a great co-operativo effort started ami 
very largely nmhuained by the Princes and Chiefs of 
the Western India States. They have reason to bo proud 
of it. That they should have combined with tills object, 
more than 50 years ago, Is an example of what India to¬ 
day chiefly needs—the will to work whole-heartedly and 
for a common purpose with people of whom one personally 
perhaps knows little, and with whose point of view' one 
may not at all times feel agreement. It is mi necessary 
for me to remind you of how much the Princes have it 
still in their hands to do for this College, and particularly 
of the part which old boys may play in maintaining the 
high standards and lofty traditions of their old school. 
I think that perhaps in tin; ease of some schools in India 
this feature is not so noticeable a in our English Public 
School life* But here at Rajkot, where the thread of long 
family tradition runs happily through the school life, 
you have special opportunities to- exert this kind of bene¬ 
ficial influence. Tour “ Did Boy 77 is perhaps the best 
critic that his school can have. He may be at times rather 
inclined to play the role of Jandafor temp oris acAi se 
pttero, to mistrust innovations and to complain that 
** things are not as they wore in his day That is a 
weakness fo which moat of us succumb with advancing 
years. But the old boy is your most faithful champion of 
the good name of the school, jealous of its best traditions, 
keenly desirous of its success in the class-room and on 
the playing held. And, in his interest and affection for 
his old school, yon have a firm foundation for its future 
welfare. 

As you, Mr, Principal, have pointed out, we see 
plenty of evidence around us of the generosity of old 
members of this College, and I hope that this fine Spirit 
will continue to find many who are keen to emulate it. 
There is, or ought to be, no boy who does not owe an 
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unpayable debt to his old school ; it has made him what 
he is and he can discharge a part of his obligation by 
becoming as it were a trustee for its good name and success. 


To the Kumars of this College I can probably say 
little that 1ms not often been said to them before. You 
will have, when you, leave the College, to fill great and 
responsible positions, and your lives here may exert great 
and enduring influence upon how you acquit yourselves 
in them later on. Your people will rightly expect to find 
their rulers possessed of those qualities of intellect and 
character, which will enable them to fulfil the duties that 
birth ha& brought them. You have here the means of 
training intellect and moulding character Use these 
wisely and you will be storing for v out selves treasures 
of permanent worth in your after-life ; neglect them, and 
you will when too late regret: your wasted opportunities. 
You are here making friendships which will endure through 
life and may in future mean a potent bond between two 
States, But let me also ask you to look for a moment 
across wider spaces. When you come here you have 
probably scon very little of Kathiawar j and you have 
perhaps taken little interest in anything outside your 
own homes. That is the experience of most English boys 
also. As you grow older and mate friends, the play of 
mind on mind begins to implant wider interests, and yon 
come to think of yourselves as members of a College that 
includes Kumars from all over Kathiawar and beyond. 
Later, as you become more senior, you realise that each 
of you is concerned in anything that concerns India, even 
if it may not appear directly to affect you. India, again, 
is a part of n wider organisation ; this country, and you 
along with it, cannot disregard anything of importance 
that may happen in the British Empire ; for whatever 
touches the Empire touches India, and what touches India 
touches you. But In these days wo cannot even rest our 
eyes finally upon the Empire. Each part of the world 
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has become, in the last hundred yiftar& more dependent 
on tin 1 others than our ancestors -would have dreamed 
possible, more dependent oven than is generally realised 
to-day. This has given great opportunities to the leaders 
'©■£ nations ; but it has also brought groat dangers. To 
take advantage oh the opportunities and if possible to 
avert the dangers, an organisation has been formed that 
is without parallel in world history. India belongs to the 
League of Nations, and members of the Order of Princes 
have been among her most active anil valued representa¬ 
tives. They have set yon a,good example, and I hope 
that you will make a special study of recent developments 
in lire history of Ihe world. 

X am not suggesting that you should not keep the 
first place in your thoughts and in your affections for your 
own Sillies. On the contrary, 1 would urge you, before 
all to work loyally for thorn. But there is a foolish idea 
abroad that one can only serve one’s own unit, be it State 
or Nation, Province or Empire, by refusing to consider 
anything beyond it Yet the truth is that loyalty is not 
essentially narrow ; the true Interests of a Nation or 
. State cannot be -discovered without looking beyond its 
boundaries ; and those interests cannot be served without, 
working for the whole of which it forms a part. It has 
always been easy to arouse the patriotism of a people by 
appealing to their jealousies or tlieir fears ; and that has 
given rise to the idea that a patriot is necessarily hostile 
to a foreigner, and that patriotism is the spirit of self- 
assertion, This is a profound mistake, Even self- 
interest demands consideration for others, and this applies 
to communities as to individuals. But the man of 
ordinary education and opportunity may not have the 
time or the interest to look beyond his own narrow circle ; 
it is therefore to yon, Kumars, that ho must, turn for 
guidance. And, if you would .guide your States wisely, 
you must look beyond them, and know something of other 
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States, of the Empire, and of the world. Tim will ha 
brought homo to you more clearly when you leave the 
College ; but it is not too early for you now to form 
opinions on big issues. Your opinions* at present, may 
not be well-founded or of much importance to other people } 
yet to yourselves they will as your first political judgments 
be of great value, though yorr may revise them later. Let 
them be based on an effort to understand the facts. I 
tliink that tiie value of education h principally to be 
found in the acquisition of a sound judgment, well- 
trained and capable of distinguishing between what is true 
and what is spacious, what is sound coin and what i s 
counterfeit. And, inasmuch as we can never hope to make 
ourselves masters of all the subjects with which as 
administrators: we may have to deal, we must seek to gain 
the faculty of so judging men that we can know whom 
to mistrust and to whom to give our confidence. This 
surely we learn at school, m here we also come to test our 
judgments by those of others, and Jeain from the clash 
of thought. T would ask you therefore to think over the 
die turn of a modern historian that ** No man is on titled to 
express an opinion upon any controversial question, until 
he can understand how men as able and honest, as himself 
can hold opinions widely different from his own A 

That is oII I have to say. I wish you. Mr. Principal, 
with your Staff and all the Kumars, present ami future, 
all success, happiness and prosperity in your work and 
games and life during many Tong years to coma 


DT^RBAR AT RAJKOT. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's address at the Rajkot Durbar 22nd Botomw 
is given below i— ber 1927f 

Chiefs and Talukdars of Kaniimvan—It is a great 
pleasure to me to address you here to-day as the third 
Viceroy who has seen Kathiawar since your States first 
eajne into touch with the British Government ; nor, after 
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the last twelve days, in vdiicli I hope that T have gained 
some little insight into your especial needs and problems,, 
do 1 in any way regret my decision to ’visit the Kathiawar- 
States thus early in my Viceroyalty, 

in November 1924 when my predecessor, Lord 
Heading, on an occasion similar to the present, announced 
the creation of a Western India States Agency and the 
establishment of direct contact between the Eulers and 
Chiefs of Western India and the Central Go-vemmeriL 
he expressed the opinion that some of yon might be 
inclined to fear that a formal and official relationship, 
was about *> take the place of the cordial and unfailing 
goodwill that had previously subsisted between your States 
and the Government of Bombay. I think 1 may now 
safely say that, if this was the case then, the intervening' 
three years have amply proved that there was no found h- 
tkm for any such apprehensions, and we may confidently 
assert that the rapid advances made hy Kathiawar along- 
every avenue of progress in recent years arc a sure indica¬ 
tion of the success of this great reform- I-am also glad 
to observe that, in the large majority of cases that have 
come under my notice, the advice of Lord Reading “ to 
inaugurate also a new period of mutual toleration, 
compromise and real co-operation in your relations with 
each other ” has been taken to heart and loyally acted 
upon hy you. 

Eh these changing time*, gentlemen, you are faced 
hy the same problems as confront the greater States, but 
yon have your own special difficulties also, in that smaller 
units viay find it hard to reach the standard of adminis¬ 
tration demanded by modern opinion or to keep pace 
■with tlie progress shown by their larger neighbours, X 
am not here to advocate what is impossible or to [dace 
before you ideals that are obviously beyond your reach, 
lint I would ask you nil to realise that the principal 
justification of all rule is that it should be good rule,. 
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that you are the custodians of your peoples , interests* 
and that their welfare rather than selfish enjoyment 
should be your principal and constant aim, I am glad 
to understand that many of you appreciate tins ; but it 
is so important that none should lag behind, that I feel 
myself justified in bringing it specially to your notice ou 
this occasion. The provision of independent courts of 
justice, the provision of good schools and the maintenance 
of roads and communications are functions of Government 
which I would especially commend to your attention. 

The prosperity of the cultivating classes is another 
important factor making for contentment and I am told 
that in many States this is hampered and improvement 
is stayed, because the cultivator is :t mere tenant-at-will 
liable to ejectment at a moment's notice. A right of 
tenancy has been found elsewhere to be an indispensable 
incrntive for better agriculture. I know there are 
difficulties and that measures are required to prevent the 
right falling into the hands of the money-lenders. Duty 
when dangers can be foreseen, they can be avoided, and 
1 would strongly direct your attention to the far-reaching 
benefits inherent in security of tenure, to the cultivator, 
to the countryside and ultimately lo the ruler of the StM# 
or Taluka himself. For his people's interests are in 
reality his own, and he need not doubt that any Improve¬ 
ment in their general conditions will be later on reflected 
in the public revenues. I trust that the findings of the 
■ toyal Commission on Agriculture may produce much of 
interest to the land-owners in this Province. I would 
recommend all of you who can do so to visit the Agricul¬ 
tural Show which will be held next year by the Bombay 
Government at Ahmedabnd. You will not fail there to 
learn much of value to your tenants in new methods of 
agriculture and improved varieties of crops, though I am 
well aware that in the matter of horse-breeding arid the 
rearing of live-stock some of the farmers of Kathiawar 
have won for themselves a position of pre-eminence. 
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Ah representative of the King-Emperor, E have been 
distressed beyond measure by the terrible havoc that has 
been wrought by the recent floods in some parts of Katliia- 
M-ar, and I know that many of you here to-day have 
undergone heavy losses, although the damage lias happily 
not been so serious as in the neighbouring country of 
G 1 yerat. To those of you who have spared I offer my 
sincere sympathy ; but it is perhaps some consolation, 
after Uv\ drought and famine that you have sometimes, 
experienced in former years, to know that the water-level 
in rivers and wells must have risen to its maximum, 
«vs.sin: ing success to the winter crops a net providing thm ■ 
copious vegetation which may bring good rain again next, 
year. In 1926 also the monsoon was plentiful, and I trust 
wc may now stand at the commencement of a cycle of' 
good years and an era of progress and prosperity for all 
of you in Kathiawar. 

Chiefs and Talukdars, I am sincerely glad to have- 
jpftt you here to-day ; as Viceroy and Governor-General 
1 have special care for the interests of all Indian States, 
both great and small, and I shook! have felt my visit to- 
the Western India States Agency incomplete without this 
opportunity of greeting yon personally and making your- 
acquaintance. I would wish to assure you; as : has already 
been done by my predecessor, that you can count upon- 
the friendly help and sympathy of myself and my officers^ 
in your troubles, upon our advice in your difficulties and 
upon opr cnomiragenient in ah measure taken by you 
for the improvement of your administrations and your- 
peoples ' good. 


BANQUET AT RAJKOT. 

^io*’7 Vem ” Tlir; 1 ’ oi!o ' v ‘' lfr s P et ’eh was delivered by His Excellency the 
1 1 Viceroy at the Banquet at Eajkot 

Nawab Sahib, Your Hialmess, Chiefs-and TaTuMars,. 
Ladies and Gentlemen .—On behalf of Lady Irwin and 
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myself I thank you very wnrmly for your cordial welcome 
to ns this evening and the kind terms in which our healths 
have been proposed. It has been a great pleasure to us 
to have the opporti.mt.iy of visiting the Western India 
Agency within the second year of my Viceroyalty and of 
realising at first hand the interest and importance of the 
states in political relations with my Agtot. "What I have 
sum and learned can now be of value to me during the 
greater portion of my tenure of office. Even n brief visit 
can be effective in enabling one to view local questions, 
in a truer perspective. 

For many you were connected with the Bombay 
tloverimient and your aspirations and difficulties were 
not so directly as they are now in charge of the Viceroy 
tmd the Imperial Government. But certainly since I 
assumed office In April 1826) 1 have not boon allowed to 
forget Kathiawar, and some at least of your problems have 
been insistent in their claims on my attention. It is not 
surprising therefoitj that I have seized an early occasion 
of coming to sec for myself a group of States presenting 
such a variety of interesting aspects 

You have rightly, Nmvah Sahib, laid stress on the 
many claims of your Province to be visited by the Viceroy. 
1 have heard of the ancient and ho Won ruble his lory of 
your Puling Houses and of the steadfast loyalty to the 
British Crown and friendly co-operation with its officers 
which have marked your relations with the British Gov- 
v'Tiimont during over 100 years. Your fine traditions will 
be an incentive to future progress, and I am assured that 
in all times whether good or evil His Majesty the King- 
Emperor can count on the devotion of all the Princes and 
Chiefs of the states of Western India. 

Other Spates may call to the artist, the sportsman and 
antiquarian by the beauty of their scenery, the wild 
density of. their hills and jirngbs, their ruined cities a&d 





historic past. While you have these also you can mo re 
fully justify your invitation by your modem and pro¬ 
gressive administrations and your intimate association 
with problems of vital and present interest to India as a 
whole. As a great cotton-growing country you are closely 
linked with one of India’s most important industries ; 
your wide plains hare favoured the rapid development of 
an extensive system of railways ; your merchants and 
traders have been for generations in touch with the life 
and energy of the great Ports of Bombay and Karachi. 
It. is not, therefore, remarkable if your administrations 
reflect and respond to modern ideas more fully than where 
these conditions are nmnexisitent. It h possible that these 
conditions, while making your problems more vivid, also 
make them more troublesome to the Government of India ; 
and the Political Secretary will bear me out when I my 
that the Western India States Agency occupies quite its 
full share of the time of the Central Secretariat ! This 
is partly inevitable and due to the complexity of interests 
involved in the many interlacing jurisdictions that mark 
this Agency. T am glad to understand from my Agent 
that the States as a whole have responded to my prede¬ 
cessor's appeal for compromise and arbitration, bub there 
stilt appears to be a residuum of cases which arc not 
amenable to such settlement I trust that they mil grow 
fewer ns time passes, and that future Viceroys may enjoy 
the charming friendship of the cultured Princes of 
iKatMawar without the painful necessity of giving constant 
decisions that cannot satisfy one at least of the contending 
parties 1 

1 would have wished that my time among you had 
hem longer so that I could have visited more of your 
States, Bliayimgar for whose administration during the 
miDt rdy of the young Maharaja we are responsible, 
Jpirangadhra with its new industries, Morvi and G on da I, 
the pioneers of railway and other enterprises, Pali tana 
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With its Mil of which I have heard almost too much—and 
many others* In these clays a Viceroy's time is greatly 
occupied, and it is impossible for him to visit all the 
places he would wish. I have however seen enough to 
realise yo nr importance arid to understand the position 
given to you by common repute as among the vanguard 
of the progressive Princes of India, 

1 know 7 well that m all your endeavours to mkintam 
the high standard of your Administration you have had 
a whole-hearted supporter in the late Agent to the 
Governor General, Mr. Watson, and that you will 
continue to have a firm friend and also adviser in Mr. 
Kealy, It has been a gre$$ pleasure to rne throughout 
my recent tour to find on all sides evidences of the 
mutual friendship and esteem which exist between my 
new Political Secretary and the Princes of the Western 
India States. Such feelings will not fail to be of the 
greatest assistance to him in the responsible duties which 
now devolve upon him. 

Along with ail other thoughtful members of your 
order you are now anxious and deeply concerned about 
the question of your constitutional position in regard to K 
and your future relations whig the Government of 
British India. It is a political puzzle of the utmost 
difficulty and one to which T do not attempt here and 
now to give any final answer. I would only say that, 
in my view, the more your Administrations approximate 
to the standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened 
public opinion elsewhere, the easier it will be to find a 
just and permanent solution. Your rights, dignities 
and privileges under your Treaties and Sanads have be mi 
frequently reaffirmed and I am certain that no British 
Government will fail to maintain them. Nor even apart 
from them would any change affecting your position he 
likely to be proposed without the fullest possible con¬ 
sideration being given to your views and sentiments. 
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Xu my conversations, however, on this general 
question with many of the Princes 1 have become Ware 
of a strong body of opinion in favour of early e^[ do ra¬ 
tion of some of the more technical ground by which it is 
surrounded. Whatever may be found to be the ultimate 
solution of the wider problem of thy Stat«§ viewed in 
relation to developments in British India., there is, I 
think, force in the contention of many of the Princes' 
order that there are meanw hile certain practical questions 
which may profitably be examined without delay. It ha* 
therefore been decided by the Secretary of State to 
appoint a small export Committee, firstly, to report upon 
the relationship between the Paramount power and the 
States, with particular reference to the rights and 
obligations arising from Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
and usage, sufferance and other causes ; and, secondly, 
to enquire into the financial and economic relations 
between British India and the States and to make any 
recommendations that they may consider desirable or 
necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment. 

The personnel, I trust, will be announced shortly and it 
is hoped that the Committee will assemble in India in order 
to commence Its enquiry in the near future, i haw 
little doubt that it will command the confidence of the 
States and meet with all the assistance it may require 
at the hands of the members of Your Highness* Order, 

I of course share the regret felt by all of you that it 
has recently been found necessary to r rim pose a Customs 
Line at Yirnmgam. Such a line must, T recognise, in 
some ways he an inconvenience. The disadvantages are, 
however, being reduced to a minimum by the successful 
efforts that are being made to work in co-operation with 
the {States. The cmoiinstances which have led to the 
measure have been involved and difficult, and X and my 
Government have to guard the interests of British India 
while doing justice, to the best of our judgment, to the 
eg!timate claims of the Maritime States, 
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I am glad to bo told that your experience bus justified 
the transfer of your States to direct relations with the 
Government of India and its officers. The change was 
made before 1 reached India, and I find it difficult to 
realise conditions in whinli so large and important a group 
of States did not share in the common policy and methods 
of the Political Department directly under the Viceroy. 
All systems have their drawbacks, hut it is my hope that 
you will continue to be satisfied with the present, arrange- 
meets and wilt find at the hands of the Viceroy and hut 
officers not less sympathy, consideration and attention 
than you had from the Government of Bombay. 

I hope to meet many of you again at the Chamber 
of Princes in Delhi and at Simla if ever you travel to 
that over-crowded mountain top. I thank you once more 
for the kind things you have said about Lady Irwin and 
myself. We shall both cherish the most pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of our visit to Kathiawar arid of your welcome to 
Us tills evening. 


BANQUET AT KAPU INITIAL A. 

I Os Excellency the Viceroy replied in the following terms 
to the toast of his health by His Highness the Maharaja of ' 

Kapurthala at the banquet at KS|urthala on the 26 th 
November i — 


y 0 ur Kir/ftffcM— This is indeed a rare Occasion and 
1 rejoice tibt’yo’wr hospitality has enabled me and so many 
others to he present at it. 1 must begin by asking Tour 
Highness to allow me as spokesman for all your guests 
to say how warmly we Wish you many and most happy 
returns of the birthday which we so auspiciously celebrate 
to-day. The fiftieth anniversary of any event, in the 
life of an ordinary man is apt to find him nearing the 
end of Ids active career, or in mellow retirement. We 
nre delighted to think, Your Highness, that your Golden 








Jubilee as Ruler should come while your natural force 
is at ill unabated, an d you are able still with full energy 
lo devote yourself not only to the. affairs of your State 
hut also' to wider And Imperial polities. If I may be 
allowed for once at a State Banquet to make a tv mark on 
our host’s personal appearance, l would say. that nobody 
looking at Bis Highness to-night would readily believe 
that half a century'has passed-smee he took his scat upon 
the Gadi May I, while I am on this topic, go one stop 
further, and echo Ills Highness ’ satisfaction that whereas, 
since lie came of age, the figure of Jus State's revenue has 
doubled, that of his own weight ha& decreased by half. 

Your Highness has just spoken in the kindest terms 
of Lady Irwin and myself, and we both warmly appreciate 
all you have said, 1 would also ask you to believe how 
grateful wo are for the hospitality with which you have 
entertained us and for all the trouble which you and 
Your Highness’* officials have taken to make our stay In 
Kapur thuia so comfortable and pleasant, 

The brief sketch you gave ns to-night, Your Highness, 
of the progress in internal administration during the last 
50 years was enough to indicate the vast improvement^ 
which your rule has brought to the State, It is not for 
me to follow you in detail through them, but f know both 
from my own personal observation and from what I have 
heard from my advisers, that Kapurthala ranks high 
among the Indian States in the quality of iu administra¬ 
tion, This, I have no doubt, is largely due to the sound, 
principles upon which that admit list ration la based, to 
the keen interest which Your Highness has always taken 
personally in State affairs, and to the attention to detail 
which yon apply in r* remarkable degree to all that comes 
under your supervision. Among the most valuable qualk 
tics in any ruler are the faculty to choose wisely those' 
to whom he entrusts responsibility, and the capacity to 
trust those whom he has so chosen. I know very well 
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how much, as you have said, Your Highness’ State owes 
to the ability and efficiency of your Chief Minister, Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid, who has enjoyed Your Highness* 
confidence and filled this responsible post with, success 
and credit for the last 12 years, 

To this high standard in the public service we must 
largely attribute the peace and contentment which continue 
to prevail in your State, and the harririray which exists 
among the various sections of your subjects. He is indeed 
a happy mau in India to-day who can say that in his part 
of the country no discord exists between the two great 
communities, and I know that Your Higlmcss will do 
everything in your power to preserve this happy state of 
affairs. It is a great pleasure to mo to hear of the close 
co-opera dun which has always existed between Your 
Highness and t he British authorities. A striking example 
of this was seen in 1923 when the storm centre of the Akalt 
trouble wuh not far from your borders, and the Police 
of -Kopurthala played an important part in combating 
sedllion, and worked whole-heartedly in conjunction with 
the Punjab Police in putting down the forces of lawlessness 
and disorder. I sincerely hope that those troublous days 
are past, never to return, but J know that, if need be. wo 
may always rely on Your Highness* traditional friendship 
to Government and loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Eiriperor. It is a matter of great satisfaction that Your 
Highness* State troops continue to maintain their high 
reputation, The reports T receive of them are excellent 
and speak of the fine quality of the troops and specially 
of the proficiency they have attained in signalling, I 
was greatly impressed by the turnout and general appear¬ 
ance of the Guards of Honour arid Escort which I had 
the pleasure of seeing yesterday. Great credit is due to 
the Durbar and to Your Highness personally for the 
attention you have bestowed on this important part of 
your admin isteition, and I have no doubt that any future 
L6PSV 40 





contingency that may arise will find your State troops 
a* ready and iit to take the held as they have been in the 
past. 

The question which Your Highness has touched upon 
of the future relations between the Government of’India 
ami the Indian States is, as you know, of deep concern to 
me, and 1 can assure you that I am most anxious if J can 
to pave the way for a solution of this difficult problem in 
such fashion as may he to the satisfaction and the bent tit 
of both parties. Your Highness has no doubt noticed 
the announcement I made a few. days ago at Rajkot that 
the Secretary of State has decided to appoint, a small 
expert Committee which wall be able to explore some of 
the more technical ground by which this question is 
surrounded. 1 am satisfied that Your Highness is right 
in believing that the necessity of good internal adminis¬ 
tration is perhaps more vital to the States to-day than it 
has ever been before, and 1 rejoice to know that Your 
Highness so faithfully puts Into practice the principles 
you have enunciated to-night. 

I have referred to the part Your Highness has played 
in International politics. In a letter which I lately 
received from Lord Lytton, the leader.of the Indian 
delegation to the recent Assembly of the League of Nations, 
In' spoke in the highest terms of the value of Your High¬ 
ness* presence at Geneva tins year. As you have just 
said, your familiarity with European life and polities 
stands you in good stead on such occasions, and India 
has been fortunate in having as one of her representatives 
m Geneva for two successive years one who could dispense 
such sound sense within the Assembly Hall and such 
princely hospitality outside. 

Your Highness, it is now with very real and sincere 
pleasure that ! am aide io announce publicly that His 
Jlajesty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased 
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to confer on 3011 the Grand Gross of the Most 35 xeclient 
Order of the British Empire, £ congratulate you most 
heartily and with my own congratulations I know that I 
can associate those of the whole company here to-night. 

It adds to my pleasure that I should further be 
authorised by His Majesty to announce this evening that 
your Private Secretary, Sarclar Muhahbat Rai, and your 
Military Secretary, Sardar Jarman! Dass, whose services 
at Geneva were 3 know 0 ! the greatest value, have been 
appointed. Officers of the same Most Excellent Order, 

I am glad to think that your long and successful 
period of rule, no less than the services you have rendered 
in the cause of world peace, should have been recognised 
by such a. high d is tine t ion, and I am particularly gratified 
that if should have been possible for me to make this 
announcement on so memorable an occasion as your Golden 
Jubilee* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise and drink the 
health of our distinguished host His Highness the Maharaja 
of Ka 1 mrtha la, and wit h the l oant to offer h 1 m y 011 r 
Congratulations on tlie well-won honour I have just 
announced* 


OPENING OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA¬ 
TION BUILDING IN NEW DELHI. 


H* E. the Viceroy opened the Young Men’s Christian Assoeia-Srd 
tion Building in New Delhi on the 3rd December with the follow- 13611027 * 
Ing address 


Ladies and Gentlemen .—I did not come hero to-day so 
much to make a speech as to gain for myself a personal 
impression of the work which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have been performing and are yet to perform 
in Delhi and to gain some acquaintance of the surround- 
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mgs nnd conditions in which the work will be carried on. 
Lut I must, say briefly what pleasure it, gives me to have 
been invited to perforin this ceremony to-clay. For I have 
heard a good deal of the work which the Association have 
for some years been carrying on in Delhi City, and I 
am quite sure that, if this further development which we 
are inaugurating to-day continues to follow the same 
principles of co-operation and mutual service, it is destined 
to have a very real influence for good in the lives of many 
present and future residents of New Delhi. 

1 think we must all have been struck by many features 
of the statement which Mr. Singha made to us this after¬ 
noon, perhaps most of all by the catholicity of membership 
of the Dcdhi Young Men’s Christian Association, It. shows 
that there is plenty of common ground—the common 
ground of humanity—on which people of all creeds, if 
they have the will, can combine, to the inestimable advant¬ 
age of all. I believe it is a fact that nine-tenths of the 
subscriptions on which the Delhi Association depends come 
from those who are not Christians and that men of all 
communities lend their services freely for the benefit of 
their fellow-men without question of caste or creed. 

Mr. Singha has mentioned the names of many gentle¬ 
men who are in particular entitled to our gratitude for 
alt i hey have done in this work. I and all of us here to-day 
echo all that lie has said, lie has not, however, said -what 
he himself has done, and I know that a great deal of the 
success of the Delhi City Branch has been due to the single- 
hearted enthusiasm with which lie has carried out his own 
onerous duties. I am very glad to think that the develop¬ 
ment of this institution in New Delhi will be in such 
capable bands as those of Mr. Singha and his many 
devoted colleagues. 
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Mr* Paul, whom I am very glad to welcome here to-day, 
has said that the Young Men’s Christian Association docs 
not tolerate any partisan propaganda, f need hardly say 
how heartily T endorse that principle. If it were other¬ 
wise, indeed, I feel that the Young Men’s Christian Assoela- 
11 on in India would never have readied the position it 
now holds throughout the country and could not for so 
many years have performed the admirable work of 
which we are ail well aware. 

The ideals which the Association sets before itself are 
not easy of achievement, but the path towards them lies 
in one territory alone, the realm of unselfish and single- 
minded devotion to a cause which is as wide as humanity 
itself. In the pursuit of these ideals the Associat ion can 
have no enemies except the forces which are everywhere 
at work to lead men to substitute manner ambitions of 
self-interest or the like for tlie nobler purpose of service of 
their fellows. So long as members of the Association are 
true to these principles, there will he few quarters from 
which they will not receive encouragement and good¬ 
will* 


I will now ask your permission to open this new build¬ 
ing. The fact that its const ruction, as Mr, Smgha and 
Mr. Paul have said, to of been made possible by the 
generosity of a well- wisher in Canada is in itself a symbol 
of the all-embracing brotherhood of humanity. Let me 
express our gratitude to Mr. Massey and to all those who, 
by financial assistance or by personal service, have helped 
to bring this building into existence, and to wish it and all 
those connected with it all success and prosperity for many 
years to come. 







Gtli t ) C< oir, beruE-pi;TATI0N OP THE CALCUTTA MARWAiU 
1U27 ‘ ASSOCIATION. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Marwari Association, expressed his great 
pleasure at met ting them. He said that few would den? 
that industrial and commercial and business enterprise 
was one of the foundations on which political life was 
built up and that one of the tests of any political system 
was the scope it gave to the productive elements in <1 
country to flourish and extend themselves, lie referred 
to the wide commercial interests of the Mar war is and the.it 
consequent interest in political questions, Referring to 
the statement, of the deputation that Government was apt 
to leave loyalists in the lurch and to bow to agitators, Hh 
Excellency admitted a loud-spoken minority sometimes got 
more than its share of a hearing. Tins was partly the 
fault of those who are not articulate enough. These were 
days of organisation—in politics as well as in business* 
If the Marwari Association lacked political organisation 
and power to make their voice heard and their yioiya 
known, they ought to take steps to remedy this. They 
must organise, and they might he assured that Govern¬ 
ment would never underrate the well being of the less 
articulate communities. Tiny must, however, themselves 
he prepared to take their part by placing themselves in a 
position to assert their views, whether to Government, 
the Statutory Commission; or any other body. 

His Excellency then referred to the criticisms against 
the Statutory Commission. He said that though Indiana 
were entitled to say that a mistake hud been made by 
His Majesty’s Government, they had no right to my that 
a calculated affront had been intended. He need hardly 
say that His Majesty’s Government realised, to the full, 
the need of the greatest possible goodwill between Britain 
and Indii in their official, commercial anrl other relations. 
His Excellency also said that though Indians might, If 
they so thought, say that the wrong method had been 
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tilutten of as^emting Indians with the Commission, they 
had no tight to my that Indiana were not being definitely 
inu] at every stage asflttffiited. Ho said that the future 
historian would pay little attention to the personnel of 
the Commission ; lie would lay great emphasis on the fact 
that for the first time in the relations between Britain and 
India representatives of the Indian Parliament had been 
invited to confer with the representatives of the British 
Parliament. His Excellency went on to say that in the 
next few months everyone would be called upon to decide 
whether or not they would support the Commission. It 
was no use standing out and giving no opinion at all ; 
everyone must range himself on one side or the other and 
he could hardly doubt that everyone with a real stake in; 
the country, as they considered the issues involved, would 
recognise the necessity of doing everything in their power 
to -ensure that the enquiry to be undertaken by the 
Statutory Commissi oil should be the means of assisting 
both Great Britain and India to form a wise and well- 
founded judgment on these grave matters. In conclusion 
Ills Excellency again emphasised that the Mar wars Asso¬ 
ciation wore themselves responsible for seeing that their 
point of view was effectively presented. 


OPENING OF THE “SIR LESLIE WILSON HOSPITAL * 
AND LAYING OF THE FOUN1)A TION-STO N K OF 
THfi ‘‘SIR RAN JIT SINHJI HIGH SCHOOL" AT 
RAU1A. 

In performing die above ceremonies at Baria on the 8th 
December, His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Your Highness, Lamm and Gentlemen ,—The nature 
of the double ceremony which Your Highness has asked 
me to perform to-day has a significance which in these 
progressive times it is hardly necessary for me to emphasise. 



<SL 


8th Deccmt &r 
1927 * 






the Found#t ion^tOne of the fi Sir Hqnjil Sinhji High 
School n at Haria* 

It is a happy symbol of Your Highness * continuity of 
purpose that as one building is completed the foundation 
.stone of another is laid ; and the fact that one building 
is a hospital and the other a School is in itself sufficient 
evidence of Your Highness* constant sol id Hide for the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the inhabitants of 
Barm State. 1 am glad of this opportunity of complying 
with Your Highness* request and of being intimately 
associated with institutions which will perpetuate the 
names of Your Highness and of His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson, whom 1 am proud to rank among my friends and 
whose unfailing interest in medical relief has been of such 
benefit to the Bombay Presidency during the past four 
years. 

1 most heartily congratulate Tour Highness on the 
successful completion of a new and well -equipped hospital. 
The growing popularity of me did a 1 institutions in this 
State is a clear and welcome indication not only tha' the 
distrust of modern medicine is steadily diminishing, but 
also that Your Highness* Hospitals and dispensaries arc 
being rightly and efficiently administered for the people’s 
good. Tins hospital, which T have no doubt wilt claim 
Your Highness constant and watchful interest* cannot 
fail to remedy a sorely-felt need in your State, and I know 
that many sufferers who would previously have been left 
to languish and lo die will have cause in the future to be 
deeply grateful to the enlightened benefactor who is their 
Ruler. I am gratified Jo learn that the philanthropy of 
Colonel Maharaj Naharsipliji and Mr. Harilal T'arckli is 
to he commemorated by the thoughtful action of Your 
Highness in associating for all time two wards of the 
hospital with their memory. 

T am well aware that Your Highness- efforts in the 
direction both of healing the bodies and of training the 
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infiida of your siibjects have been hampered at every tarn 
by ummiial obstacles ; the vagaries of the climate, the 
in accessibility of many districts of the State, the con¬ 
servatism of yotir general popuktit^ leading them to 
riew new departures with suspicion, have made the intro¬ 
duction of modern medicine and progressive education 
an ideal difficult of attainment. It is all the more credit- 
able to Your Highness that you have .so far accomplished 
your desires ; indeed, the bnilcling of which T am to-day, 
hy Your Highness ’ indulgence, to be privileged to lay the 
fourdntion-stonc will be the second High School in the 
1’aria State: I hope find believe that in due course the 
onward sweep of education will lead to a demand for yet 
inm-p High Schools, and that Yonr Highness will have 
occasion still further to add to their number at no very 
didant date in the future. 

I am interested to learn that education both primary 
and secondary is free in Bari a, and that there are also 
seholarsJiips provided for deserving students. Your 
Igglmess* Valuable scheme for ^ivinpr to primary education 
an agricultural tinge is the seed of a policy which will 
prove its merit increasingly as time goes on education is 
principally intended to lit a man to make the best of his 
environment, and I feel convinced that vocational train¬ 
ing of the type that Your Highness has inaugurated is of 
exceptional importance in an agricultural country like 
India. The conception of the “'scholar-ploughman” is 
far removed from the old traditional hierarchy of median.-d 
Jndm, with its high-caste landlord and low-caste tiller of 
ihe sod ; hut it is a conception which is more, in kcepin- 
with the ideals of modern democracy than many arbitrary 
distinctions between man and man that exist to-day T 
th.uk perhaps one of the chief contributory causes of the 
middle class employment, which is one of the most 
IXl J S V 
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disquieting features of Indian life to day, k the refusal 
of the young man of education to return to his old village 
and use his knowledge on the land, and I am glad to see 
that Your Highness realises the necessity of equipping 
the young idea in your State with; a sound knowledge of 
the theory of farming, I am pleased to hear that 11m 
.consequence of transferring the control of educational 
institutions to the State ten years ago Ms been to stimu¬ 
late the Durbar to great; efforts in this direction ; Bari a 
has done well in accepting the option offered to all the 
major States in the Agency of assuming their own responsi¬ 
bilities of sdiooh inspection, and 1 trust that A our 
Highness’ officials will continue to prove themselves 
worthy of the confidence that has horn reposed in them. 

T will now ask Your Highness 7 permission to proceed 
to declare open the “ Sir Leslie Wilson Hospital and 
to lay the foundation-si one of the High School which is 
to have tlic honour of bearing Your Highness* name. 


STATE BANQUET AT BAR I A* 

p w His Excellency the Viceroy delivered tho following speech 
1037, at the State Banquet at Baria on the 8th December 

Tour Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen.—Xt has given 
Lady Irwin and myself, Your Highness, the greatest 
pleasure to make the acquaintance of your State arid its 
people, and the interest of our visit here is enhanced by 
the knowledge that this pleasure and privilege have fallen 
to the lot of no previous Yiceroy, We thank you grate¬ 
fully for the cordial welcome you have extended to us 
and for the kind terms in which you have just spoken. 
I particularly value the assurance Your Highness lias given 
of the continued loyalty and devotion of yourself and 
your people to His Majesty the King-Emperor, a loyalty 
which has been proved in the past and will. I know, not 
he found wanting in the future. 
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I 11m indeed, Your Highness not unaware of the 
history of your ancient House, of its conquest and rule 
of Champancr, its struggle against invaders and neigh¬ 
bouring enemies, and of the heroic deeds of your ancestors 
of who m the chronicler has said that u they were no un¬ 
worthy scions of a race to which has been assigned the 
palm of martial intrepidity among all the royal houses 
of India *\ 

A hundred and twenty-live years have passed since 
Barla State first came into contact with the British power* 
By that date Your Highness' house had indeed lost, some 
of its old material possessions and no longer held sway over 
file wide territories it had ruled in the past* But it had 
lost none of its old independence and still carried its head 
high, even m it does to-day* 

Baria troops readily took the field in company with 
the British against their common antagonists, and the 
assistance they eagerly rendered during that troublous 
period was acknowledged to be of the greatest vahte. That 
tradit ion still stands firm. Your Highness * two platoons 
of infantry ami troop of cavalry form a highly efficient 
force, well-run and keen on their work. Their turn-out 
is reported to be excellent, and I am glad to hear that 
they have made such a favourable impression when joining 
in neighbouring manoeuvres with units of the Indian Army, 
1 am glad to know that we can trust to Your Highness to 
turn out if need be such an efficient body of men, and 
I have reason to believe that in the event of trouble Your 
Highness and Your Highness’ brother would be found 
at the head of your armed forces. 


Your Highness has referred to the scheme you have 
In mind to extend the cultivation of your State by the 
const ruction of Irrigation works, and I need hardly say 
that I shall be keenly interested to hear whether your 
investigations show that this is feasible. You have also 
urged the necessity of building further feeder lines of 
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railways. You may be aware that the question of rail- 
way construction and development in the whole aioa in 
question is under examination by the Railway Board, 
and an officer deputed by them for this purpose has 
recently visited the Agency, Mv Government is fully 
alive 1 o the value of opening up country by means of 
railways, but you will realise that rival claims have also 
to be considered, Cn the meantime, however, it U satis¬ 
factory to know that sanction has recently been given to 
the construction of a line from Piplod to Deugad Daria, 

f have seen a long list. Your Highness, of the pro¬ 
gressive measures which you have carried out in your Slate 
during your period of rule, I have referred earlier to¬ 
day to your achievements in the realms of education and 
medical relief. That you also have the agricultural 
prosperity of your subjects at. heart is proved by the 
revision of your system of taxation, your institution of a 
Savings Bank for agriculturists, and your grant of 
occupancy rights in agricultural lands to cultivators* 
Your interest in the promotion of industries and commerce 
and in the improvement of yoor towns and villages is 
patent too to the observer. T am particularly pleased that; 
Your Highness should have seen fit to mark the occasion 
of my visit by further action which will in due time enure 
to the benefit of your subjects. I have no doubt that you 
reap the mvard of all these labours in the gratitude and 
increased happiness of your people. 


Of Your Highness" personal services to the Govern¬ 
ment there is also much to say. In all emergencies you 
have given proof of your practical loyalty and anxiety 
to servo the King-Emperor, You served in the Great 
War, and, if you had bad your way, yon would have been 
found with our recent defensive force in Shanghai. In 
nil wars indeed when opportunity offers I know that the 
British Government can always count upon your valuable 
assistance. 
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Oi.j- S f.iy in ijaria lias feeeia regrettably short, and 
we would willingly have devoted more of our time, i£ it 
hail been possible, to gaining a better acquaintance with 
Yovlr Highness .state. We thank you sincerely for the 
hospitality you L aV e shown us to-day, and we shall often 
look hank with phtasure to our visit. 

Ladies and Ge^tlemed, I ask yon to rise and drink 
to t!ic health and prosperity of JLXis Highness the Baja 
of liaria. 


■ OPENING OF THE BOY Sb>ofjS JAMBOREE IN 
BOMBAY' 

In opening the Boy Scouts Jambi^ in Bombay on the ) 1th Deco ra¬ 
il th December, His Excellency the Tice row ga ifl -— bct 1025 ‘ 

Brother Scouts .-—It gives mo, g. > a t pleasure to be 
among you all to-day and to take as Chief Scout 

for India and Burma, in this -Jamboree, which I believe 
is one of the biggest that has ever taken place in India. 

I have been hutch struck by the growth of scouting 
in India ever since I became your Chief pout. This 
year’s Census, which has just been completed, jshow * 
total of over 108,000 Scoutere and Scouts in Itxivu and 
Burma, an increase of nearly 25,000 in onri Y cai ‘- In 
the previous year the increase was ahwrist as great, so yon 
may all feel certain that you are taking part in a move¬ 
ment which has a great future before it. And as numbers 
have grown, so has efficiency. 

I have inspected bodies of Scouts all over India, and 
have always been impressed by their smartness and 
keenness, and I am very pleased to see the fine and efficient 
turn-out here to-day. But this Jamboree has a special 
significance. As Sir Olmnilal Mehta has said, Scouts 
from all the four corners of India have gathered together 
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here, of many different races and creeds. And this gather¬ 
ing is therefore significant a symbol of the brot lier ^ oot ^ 
of Scouts all over India.,—a brotherhood whir* 11 , m Wir 
Clmmlal Mehta has well said, revives the traditions 
of the old teaching of India. And as Scores are brothers 
all over India, so are they brothers all d ver the British 
Empire* 

Many of you, I have no doubt, are now seeing Bombay 
for the first time* You will carry hack to your homes 
a wonderful picture of a groat c» l 7t 21 hi 1 eat harbour, of 
crowded streets and shipping lrom ^1 over the world* 
But another impression which 1 hope you will carry away 
from this Jamboree is an increased realisation of the 
brotherhood of all Scout A scout is a Scout all the 
world over * anyth mg y/mi do as bconts in your ots n pai - 
tieular troop or assertion affects the credit of Scouts 
all over India. 

That is one th; ;i & yon should take away fro m this 
Jamboree with yo-* Another, I hope, is the determina¬ 
tion to remembe*' an & ^dapt anything you have learnt 
from other Scoots whom you have met here* 1 have?- no 
doubt each troop has been comparing itself with its 
neighbours > thinking that in such and such a way its 
own tun>' °ut is the best. That is as it should be ; pride 
in TAnrp'oIf is the basis of alt self-respect, But this does 
not mean that you have nothing to learn from others, 
and I feel sure that one result of this Jamboree wilt bo 
mi increase of efficiency hi Scon ting far outside the limits 
of Bombay itself. 

Before T say goodbye, I wish to express my gratitude 
to your Provincial Chief Scout, His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson, tor allowing me the privilege of opening this 
Jamboree to-day, T know well how much Scouting in 
Bombay owes to Sir Leslie Wilson, and how fortunate you 
are in having a Chief Scout who himself is both a hov 
and a Scout at heart. I must thank you too, Sir Chunilal 
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Mehta, and Hr, Vonkateswaran and your lieutenant £ for 
all the trouble you have taken to makef this great gathering 
a success. 

Brother Scouts I wish you all goodbye and good luck, 
and all success both now and throughout your lives. 


MILLOWSERS ASSOCIATION DINNER, BOMBAY. 

The following reply wns made by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to the toast of his health at the Millowners Association Dinner 
nt Bombay on the 12th December i— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen .—It is a real pleasure 
to me to be here to-night m your guest and I wish to 
express ,my sincere gratitude for tho cordial manner in 
which you have ail responded to the toast which the 
Chairman has just proposed. As you have just said, 
Mr. Chairman! it has generally been tile role of Bombay 
in the past to welcome the coming and to speed the parting 
Viceroy, seeing little of him in mid-career. I do not 
know what reasons forced my predecessors to take this 
self-denying ordinance, but. I do not think we need suspect 
them of any deliberate design to avoid your city except 
on two occasions, on the threshold of office when a man 
is still immune from criticism, or, as some might say, 
when as yet he had bad no opportunity of doing wrong, 
and at the close of office, when he can speedily leave 
criticism behind, or when his opportunities of wrong¬ 
doing in India are on the point of being finally 
extinguished. The true reason, I fancy, was that each 
Viceroy like a gourmet keeps the tit-bit. to the end. Ever 
since 1 came to India T decided to visit Bombay as soon 
as T could and I am very glad that my hopes in this 
matter have been so pleasantly fulfilled. There is, apart 
from all other considerations, the vital importance of 
your city to India and the Empire. It was no bad bargain 
which the King of England made in HiGl when he took 
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the island as part of the dowry of a Princess* Yon will 
agree that— in 20th Century jargon — it was ‘ some J 
wedding present. He seems* however* to have been less- 
prudent a year or two later, when he sold it to the East 
India Company for ten pounds, This, I need hardly tell 
you, was before the Union with Scotland,, but 1 quote it 
as an early example of the solicitude which the British 
Government have always shown for the Bombay business 
man. Since that somewhat indifferent bargain, Bombay 
has never looked back. Her prosperity has gradually 
increased, now slowly now apace, and the result to-day 
is a great city with a great public life under the inspiration 
of great leaders, some of whom, like the late Sir 
Pberozeshah Mehta, arc no longer with us> and many of 
whom I am glad to sec here to-night* 

As Sir. Mody has hinted, yours is a city which has 
ever made a ready response to any demand on its generosity 
of public spirit ; one calls to mind the princely benefactions 
of’ the late Sir Dinabaw Petit, and the untiring activity 
in public and private fife of that grand old man of Indian 
polities. Sir Dinshuw Wac ha. fr all this building up 
of your City’s position, the deciding factor has been the 
co-operation or friendly rivalry of Indian and European 
merchants working side by side* I doubt whether any 
other city in the world contains so many distinct national 
types or is so entirely cosmopolitan in character, as your 
Chairman has observed ; and each section of the community 
has played its individual part in making Bombay what 
she is to-day* I think I may say that the influence of 
Bombay in India, in whatever field of its many-sided 
activities, whether polities, or finance, or sport, is difficult 
to exaggerate and is, 1 sometimes suspect, a good deal 
greater than your natural modesty permits ymi to believe* 

In the creation of this position, I can assure yoti, I 
nm not blind to what has been due fo the great mill 
industry* which is Lo a great extent the foundation of 




Bombay’s prosperity, and of that of a great part of the 
country as well. Vast numbers of people are to-day 
supported directly or indirectly by the industry—in. the 
factory or the field, at the loom or at the plough, all 
snaking their contribution to, and in torn reacting to, the 
economic needs of a world of "which all the parts are 
becoming daily more interdependent. Your size and 
biix>ortaiiee render you responsible for large numbers of ‘ 
persons from whom you d raw your labour—ft is your 
business that lias created this human eouceutraIion ? and 
1 would ask you to use ail your influence to the end of 
bringing all members of your Association to recognise 
the‘moral obligation that rests on them in such matters 
as housing, health "and general welfare of their workers, 

I appreciate how much many of you have done and 
are doing to-day, but the surface of I he problem is only 
scratched, and the health and mortality figures of your 
city are a grim reminder both of how immy-sided the 
problem is and bow far We yet ore from being able to 
congratulate ourselves Upon the results of the effects made. 

I know very well the difficulties, but every year that passes 
will sea the civilised conscience of the world more and 
more aroused upon these matters, and it behoves us all, 
officials and unofficial^, to keep them constantly before 
our minds. You will not however, I know, expect me to 
compare the importance of the industry with that of 
other Indian enterprises or to say at this moment when 
I am just, about to leave the port for the starboard side 
of India, whether cotton or jute is toy favourite dower. 
Still, leaving aside comparisons, all the world knows what 
a great structure the Bombay Hail! industry has become, 
and it is a structure which could not have been built 
without each community taking its share in the work. 
H stands to-day as a concrete proof of what Aval I-directed 
energy can achieve, 
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I do not propose to say much about the present 
position o i the mill industry to-night. Business would 
not be business but for its periodical ups kind downs, and 
a temporary set hack was perhaps to be expected after 
the feverish activity and soaring prices of the Great War. 
I am confUient of the industry V ability to overcome its 
difficulties for I know that your Association will never 
spare times ov trouble to promote the best interests of Urn 
great trade. Of my Government good-will ;md sympathy 
you need never bo in doubt;, and I cannot help referring 
hCre to the friendly battles which have been waged on 
this subject during the past year, in the first place 1 
would say that after all that has happened it m very 
forgiving and generous of your Association to entertain 
me like this. I almost, feel that you arc heaping coals 
of hre on my head, for your deputation left Him I a lost 
fin miner having obtained, possibly as much as you expected, 
but certs Inly not ns much as you would have liked. But 
in spite of that you arc returning the compliment by 
plying me with all that hospitable Bombay can offer. 

The same friendly spirit has, I am glad to say, 
characterised all the discussions which have taken place 
between your representatives and the spokesmen of 
Government. Mr. Hotly has referred to liis consistently 
cordial relations with Sir George ftainy, though, indeed 
J am not prepared to shoulder responsibility for Hir 
George f s behaviour at the Committee table of which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have taken note : the joint liability af 
my Council docs not go as far as that f At the same 
time I wonder whether you may not occasionally think 
that his wide experience in Tariff Enquiries makes him 
more difficult to convince than might he the case with 
one who had not served this arduous apprenticeship. A 
President of the Tariff Board turned Member of Council 
in not altogether unlike a poacher turned gamekeeper. 

As an indication of the co-operation between the 
Government ami H ill owners, 1 might mention Ilia Trades 
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Minion which is shortly to bo sent to certain countries 
to review their possibilities as markets for Indian cotton 
goods, anti to make recommendations for the encourage¬ 
ment. of the export of cotton manufactures from India. 
I have every hope that this constructive effort to assist 
the cotton export trade will bear valuable fruit, and I 
am glad that a representative of your Association has been 
able to lend his services for this important Mission. 

I am very glad that I have been able to extend the 
irieiuUhips I made in Simla last summer by meeting 
to-night so many leading mi 11-owners. For there is 
nothing so valuable as personal contact in making each 
side realise the other*s difficulties - we are sometimes apt 
to imagine that, whatever the obstacles that may stand 
in our own path, the way of others is smooth or would 
be if they were only reasonably intelligent ! It is, I think, 
very often in friendly intercourse like that of to-night 
that we arrive at a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of one another's paint of view. 

Before I sit down, Mr* Chairman, I must say how 
cordially I wish your Association and the industry it 
represents a long life of continual and increasing pros¬ 
perity* Your Association is valuable not only to your¬ 
selves ; it h also a great asset to the Government of India. 
There Is hardly a single important question connected 
with industries, factory legislation or labour during the 
past fifty years in which the Government has not been 
assisted by the considered views of the mill-owners of 
Bombay. Your members have played and are playing a 
conspicuous part in Imperial, Provincial and Municipal 
Administration, and I am sure that Sir Oowasji Jehangir 
and Sir Clmnilal Mehta arc all the more useful members 
of His Excellency the Governor f s Executive Council for 
having been Members of the Committee of your Association* 

In thanking you again therefore for your hospitality 
In-night I trust that the future will see n continuance of 
these happy relations between Government and the 
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leaders of the industry you represenfc, and that We may 
eon tin tie to count on the same assistance and advice as 
we have in the past received from the Millown&Pa 
Association, 


OPENING OV THE TAtfSA COMPLETION WATER 
WORKS AT BOMBAY, 

IStU DiTrm The following is His Excellency the Viceroys speech , which 
bcrIQ27. was read by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, owing 
to the indisposition of the Viceroy, at the opening of the Taiiftn 
Completion Water Works at Bombay on the 13th December : — 

Mr. President and —®he first public 

function in which I had the privilege to take part on my 
arrival in India last year was to receive an address of 
welcome from the Municipal Corporation .of this city, I 
said then that I hoped at no distant date to make myself 
acquainted at first hand with some of the problems with 
which the Corporal ion was grappling and see the improve¬ 
ments which they AVer© carrying out, Your kindness has 
enabled me to realise this hope and to have the privilege 
of taking part In the final stage of the great scheme we 
are inaugurating to-day. I must thank you. Mr, 
President, and all the members of the Municipal Corpora* 
tion of Bombay, for inviting me to perform this chremony, 
on which T shall always look back with interest and 
pleasure. The history of this scheme and of its prede¬ 
cessors which you, Mr. President, have jus fc given us, is 
proof of the vital necessity of an increased water supply 
to Bombay, In a modem city like this we are apt some¬ 
times to take as a matter of course the great public services 
of water-supply, lighting, conservancy, nud other com 
venienees which mean so much to our daily health arid 
com Fort, and to forget the Care and thought which were 
devoted by men of foresight and technical skill to the 
inception, the construction and the maintenance of public 
works of Ibis character. But I know that every resident 
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of this Miancipality will agree with me when I say that 
they owe the Corporation a real debt of gratitude for 
having undertaken and carried through this important 



In the construction of these works the Corporation 
are the first to acknowledge the great assistance given to 
them by the Government, especially in connection with 
the building of the Kasheli Bridge. The original promise 
of 5 lakhs made by Government was, as time went on* 
found to he quite inadequate for this vital part of the 
scheme, and finally their contribution was-raised to about 
14 lakhs Of rupees. The work from beginning to end, I 
believe, cost nearly 5 ccores, and I think that this must 
be perhaps the biggest work of its kind ever undertaken 
in India by any body other than Government. 1 am told 
that the complete system of pipe lines embody a mass of 
material greater than that employed in any other water 
works in the world, not even excepting America. 
‘"Whether that home of giant enterprises would admit this 
claim, I cannot say, but I state it as evidence of the 
spacious and farsighted ideas which actuate your 
Corporation in their schemes for the development of the 
city and the welfare of its inhabitants. I will now ask 
your p cruris si on to declares open the Tansa Coin pic tion 
Works, and in doing so wish them all success. 


BANQUET TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF 
AFGHANISTAN AT BOMBAY, 

Owing to His Excellency the Viceroy's Indisposition, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay read otit Hie speech which 
the Viceroy intended to deliver at the Banquet given in honour 
of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan at Bombay on the 14th 

llfit XcKSli 

December. 


The following is Ilis Excellency the Governor's speech :— 
Four Majesty ;—I have to express to you, Your 
Majesty, on behalf of Ills Excellency the Viceroy and 








JBunijuet to His Majesty the King of Afghanistan ot Bombay, 

Governor-General of India, His Excellencysincere ami 
deep regret that severe indisposition ham pro vented him 
from being present in person to greet Your Majesty on 
your official arrival in Bombay and lias been the 
unfortunate cause of Ills absence from tills Banquet to¬ 
night, His Excellency has asked me to express, in his 
own words, the welcome which he often* to Your Majesty 
on behalf of India :— 

We have to-day played our part in the making of 
history. For to-day It has been our privilege to welcome 
His Majesty King Amanulla on the opening stage of that 
great journey to foreign countries across the seas which, 
first, of the Rulers of Afghanistan, he has set before 
himself. "Warm is the welcome which India tenders to 
her Royal neighbour—a welcome prompted by feelings 
of friendship towards his kingdom and by admiration for 
its Ruler, who within so short a span of years lias done 
so much to develop and invigorate his country. I ehvy^: f 
His Majesty the enjoyment of the panorama of country 
after country that will unfold itself before him, and his 
interchange of ideas with the Rulers and statesmen of 
many nations. But the road in front of him is a long 
one, Nothing but a high sense of patriotism could have 
inspired the resolve to sustain its hardship and fatigues. 
And, if India has boon on aided to contribute to the comfort 
of His Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen on the first 
stage of this memorable journey, India will account it her 
good fortune. His Majesty on leaving these shores will 
cany with him India's good-will. May he carry with 
him also pleasant recollections of his short, .sojourn amongst, 
us. And now I bid you join with me in drinking to the 
health of His Majesty King Amarmlla, King of Afghan¬ 
istan, wishing him n pleasant stay in our midst, a fair 
and prosperous journey across the seas and beyond, and 
a, safe return in fulness of time to Afghanistan, long to 
rule to the enduring benefit of his people. 
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Has Excellency the .Viceroy delivered the following speech 
uL the Banquet at Rewa on the 9th January 

Your Highness, Ladies and Genilevmi, —I. must thank o(h January 
Tour Highness very warmly for the cordial welcome you 
have just offered to Lady Irwin and myself, arid I can 
assure you that both my medical adviser and 1 have 
listened with gratitude and interest to the reference Your 
Highness was good enough to make to the indisposii ion 
which at one time threatened to forbid my visit. It is my 
privilege also to acknowledge the sentiments of loyalty to 
Hie Majesty the King-Emperor to which Your Highness 
has given expression. 1‘- has also given me great pleasure 
to be assured by Your Highness of the friendly assistance 
which you have always received from those officers of 
Government who have been associated with your State. 

We have just listened to a most interesting speech. 

I always welcome surveys, such as Your Highness has 
■ given us, of the administrative history of Indian States, 
for they lend an added meaning to much that I see and 

hear during my visits and give me, as Your Highness has 
said, an insight into the aspirations and difficulties of 
the Ruler himself. I know well that Your Highness’ 
task, as Ruler of Rewa, is no light one. The vast urea 
of the State, the backwardness of many portions of it, 
and the comparatively small revenue available are 
factors in a problem which is by no means easy of solu¬ 
tion. One great difficulty is, I know, the mistrust, shared 
by many of your people, of many of those new elements 
in modern life which may mean the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of old customs in a State, the disturbance of the 
placid contentment of its people, the loss of isolation and 
aloofness from the outer world. It is seldom that any 
one victvs without regret the passing of the old order of 
things, and I know that Your Highness has sometimes to 
take a difficult choice between respect for ancestral wavs 
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of life and the relentless logic of modern progress. But 
you have* I believe, marked out for yourself the course 
of obvious wisdom, to welcome and encourage tire for¬ 
ward movement in your State, and to lead it circums¬ 
pectly along linos suited to its environment. In 
a p pro a oh 1 n g y our task you h a v e y out h, int ellig c nc e a n d 
pbysiem energy on your side, and I think that we have 
every ground Tor hope that your reign will be a most 
memorable one in the annals of llewa, and that: you will 
guide the fortunes of your State successfully through, 
the difficult leg which must always be associated with a 
period of awakening and development, 

I am well aware of the personal interest Your High¬ 
ness takes in the a dm mist ration of your State and of the 
example you set by hard work and simple living, and X 
knew that, if I otter Your Highness advice on one or two 
aspects of your duties as Ruler * you will appreciate that 
it is given with the sole purpose of assisting you to 
achieve the objects which yon have already set before 
yourself. In particular I wish to stress the importance 
of maintaining the efficiency of the public services in 
your State—whether administrative or judicial. Over- 
con tra Ration in any sphere of public life seldom stands 
the test of time, and perhaps the most solid frame-work 
a State can have is n well-qualified and well-paid pmmnd 
in its public services, hi to be given a full measure of res¬ 
ponsibility them selves, and who may be trusted to give 
their orders, their decisions or their advice Without 
fear or favour, and with a single eye to justice and fair¬ 
play. It is not always easy to find this material ready to 
your hand, and I believe that hitherto, owing perhaps in 
part to the lack of educational facilities, the local supply 
of competent officials in Rewa has been insufficient to 
■meet the demands of your public service. Prom this 
point of view alone Your Highness will realise the import¬ 
ance of encouraging education of the right sort within 
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your territories. Some time, I know, must elapse before 
educational facilities in Iiewa can reach the standard 
alrfejStfly attained in most other parts of India, but 1 feel 
sura that much in tlrn meantime might be done to 
stimulate educational progress among your subjects and 
to associate them more closely with the higher branches 
of the administration by selecting some of the most 
promising of them for education and training in British 
India, Most countries have learnt by experience the 
value of a generous system of State scholarships, and I 
think it. possible that Your Highness would find any ex¬ 
penditure in this direction well repaid by the results. 

Your Highness has spoken to-night of the possible 
development, of the mineral resources of your State. I am 
in full sympathy with this desire and I can assure you that, 
if expert advice is required, the Government of India will 
be prepared to help in every possible way. At the same 
time we have to guard against the delusion that mineral 
wealth has only to he tapped to bring prosperity and im¬ 
provement to the whole country side, and I know that 
Your Highness will not put too great a trust in the 
prospect of sudden and easy enrichment. More important, 
more permanent, and in this Sense I might say a better 
investment, than development of material resources is 
the development of your human resources, and 1 have 
no doubt, that Your Highness is alive to the necessity of 
pursuing a policy which will lead to the progress and 
contentment of your people as a whole. Your State, 
like the great majority of India, is so largely dependents 
upon agriculture that a sound agricultural policy will 
probably be of more benefit than anything else to the 
people, and in a sound agricultural policy l include the 
improvement of cattle, an object which must carry a 
very special appeal to the heart of every Hindu Tinier, 

1 can assure Your Highness that the Government of 
India sympathise with your anxiety for the development 
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of railway communications in your State, and it was a 
matter for regret that it was not possible to find a suit¬ 
able route for the Central India Coalfields railway within 
Your Highness’ territory. As Your Highness knows, new 
alignments have now boon proposed from Katni to 
Sangrowli through the coalfields and from Maihar to 
Manganj through Rewa, and an estimate has been made of 
the cost of engineering surveys of these lines. Before in¬ 
curring this expenditure, however, the Kailway Board 
have decided that it is necessary to make an investigation 
into the traffic prospects of these lines, in order to see 
what return would be likely on the cost of constructing 
them. The result of this enquiry is still awaited. 

Before I conclude I must pay a tribute to the measure 
ol achievement which has already been accomplished by 
Your Highness, particularly the improvement of cuninunri- 
callous, the land revenue settlement, the reorganisation of 
the Police and Medical Departments and the building up 
of a reserve fund If this rate of progress is continued, 
Your Highness will be able, at the end of the long reign 
which we all hope and believe to lie before you, to look 
hack on a truly remarkable career of usefulness and 
service to India and to the people committed to your 
charge. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, T now ask you to rise to drink 
to the health of our host His Highness the Maharaja of 
Itcwa, 


BANQUET AT JODHPUR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the State Banquet at Jodhpur on the 24 th January 

) mu' Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Lady Irwin 
anti I thank Your Highness warmly for the cordial 
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welcome you have extended to m t and for all the care 
and forethought which has been taken to make our stay 
in Jodhpur so happy and enjoyable. Especially do I wel¬ 
come the opportunity which this visit affords of gaining a 
more intimate acquaintance with the Princes and peoples 
of Rajput ana and oF seeing For myself a country so 
famous in history and so charming in its scenery, I doubt 
whether in any part of this great continent the contrast 
between the past and the present creates a more vivid im¬ 
pression upon the mind. Here in Jodhpur the rose-red 
fort stands, a romantic and picturesque sentinel over the 
plains of Marwar, Its massive architecture reflects the 
stubborn spirit of Its builders, and every stone speaks 
of the brave deeds of Your Highness 5 ancestors m the 
wars which fill so many pages in the history of this 
country-side. Below it the eye travels over the town of 
which it was once the protector, but which has now spread 
far beyond the circle of its guardian walk and whose 
railway, electric power house, schools and hospitals are 
visible signs of a modem progressive administration. 
Over a century has passed since Your Highness 1 an¬ 
cestor first entered into treaty relations with the British 
Government, at3tl in the years that have elapsed, as Your 
Highness has reminded iiie, the Jodhpur house has main¬ 
tained its reputation for unswerving loyalty to the Crown. 
1 prize most highly Your Highness* renewed assurance of 
fidelity to the traditions of your house. Practical ex¬ 
pression was given to these traditions in the great war 
by the assistance rendered by the One regiment of Lancers 
which I had the pleasure of reviewing to-day. Of the 
honourable distinction then gained by it Your Highness 
has good reason to be proud, and I have no doubt that, 
should occasion ever arise, the battalion of Infantry 
which Your Highness has lately raised under your 
personal supervision would give an equally good account 
of itself. 




The name of Sir Pertab Singh who tool? the Jodhpur 
Lancers first to France and then to Palestine is a house¬ 
hold word throughout the British Empire, and it is not 
necessary for me here to recall the services he rendered to 
' the Jodhpur State, or his lifelong devotion to the British 
-Crown. 

Your Highness has refrained from any attempt to 
survey the administration during the four years which 
have elapsed since you were invested with ruling powers, 
Put happily the veil, which your modesty has drawn 
over- your achievements, has been lifted for me, and 1. 
have learnt with pleasure that these four years have 
been marked by commendable activity in all branches 
of the administration. Many new primary schools and 
an excellent High School have been added to the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the State. I much regret that time 
would not allow of my paying a personal visit to the latter 
and to the Rajput school at Chopasni which has done and 
is doing such notable work for the education of Rajputs. 
Considerable progress has also been made with the con¬ 
struction of a new Hospital which, when finished, will, I 
understand, challenge comparison with any htftflution of 
its kind in India. At the same time, by spending large 
sums on extensions and improvements to the State 
railway, Your Highness has shown that yon recog¬ 
nise what a valuable asset good railway communica¬ 
tions are, both in facilitating the work of administration 
and in promoting the social and economic development 
of the State. Not only has it been unnecessary to finance 
these projects by. raising a loan hut, despite this con¬ 
siderable expenditure, the invested funds of the State 
have actually been increased. I congratulate Your High¬ 
ness on this record of progress' and on the careful 
administration which has maintained your State in such 
a sound financial position. 
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1 sympathise with Your Highness' anxiety lest your 
railway system winch has been built up with such tore- 
sight and energy should be adversely affected by the con¬ 
struct ion of a broad-gauge connection between Karachi 
and Agra. This important scheme is now again to be 
examined* Much will of course depend on the alignment 
eventually selected. Should the project materialise. Your 
Highness may rest assured that every endeavour will be 
made to reconcile conflicting interests and to evolve a 
scheme which will provide the facilities demanded by a 
growing port like Karachi without neglecting the rights 
of existing railway systems. 

Your Highness'* reference to the agricultural condi¬ 
tions in Manvar touches o subject in which I am deeply 
interested. I have learnt with great satisfaction of the 
energetic measures which are being' taken for the improve¬ 
ment of the methods of agriculture in Manvar, and I 
was much impressed by the show of horses and eattic, 
especially of the famous Nag ore breed, which I saw cm 
Monday afternoon. In a country which by its nature is 
pastoral rather than arable, experiment and research with 
the object of developing the best breeds of sheep and cattle 
will, I feel convinced, well repay the trouble and money 
expended on them. 

I trust that the labours of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will result in the introduction of more, scien¬ 
tific methods m an industry which is the central economic 
factor of life in India and the importance of which Your 
Highness has recognised in your philanthropic proposal 
to endow a chair of agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University and scholarships for the study of veterinary 
and agricultural science, T accept with the warmest 
pleasure Your Highness 7 suggestion that the chair and 
scholarships should be endowed in my name. 
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Tour Highness 1ms referred to the geographical and 
economic links which bind together British India and the 
Indian States and to the reactions which constitutional 
advance in British India may have on the position of the 
States Your Highness is aware that a Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Hareourt Butler is now enquiring 
into certain aspects of the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the States, and I hope and believe 
that this enquiry will provide us with a sound basis on 
which we shall be able in due time to build. In 
the meantime I will only say that I believe with! Vour 
Highness that, if there be on both sides good-will and a 
common desire to find for the various problems a solution 
which will conduce to mutual prosperity and progress, 
we can face without anxiety whatever the future may 
have in store. 


1 fool that I cannot let this occasion pass without 
making reference to Your Highness’ generous support 
of the Army in India Polo Team in their endeavour to 
retrieve the International Polo Cup from America. But 
for Your Highness’ loan of some of your finest polo ponies, 
apart from your financial assistance, it would have been 
difficult to send a team to America at all Though they 
did not meet with the success we had hoped for, we all 
admire the gallantry of their effort against opponents 
who, on the play, would appear to have been invincible: 

I desire in conclusion to express nay gratitude to 
Your Highness for your appreciation of my endeavour 
as Viceroy to gain an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the Ruling Princes of India and their States, their 
problems and aspirations. 

In the short time I ha ve been m Jodhpur I have seen 
ample evidence that Your Highness* solicitude for the 
welfare and prosperity of your subjects has already won 
for yon an assured place in their affection and esteem. 







This should he alike the pride and the reward of every 
ruler who haw the interests of his State at heart* With 
the rapid spread of education the problems which the 
Princes of India have to solve are daily becoming more 
complex, criticism of their administration more and more 
insistent, and the highest standard of government more 
generally demanded by public opinion. It is wise to re¬ 
cognise and not to ignore the forces which are at work, 
and to realise that a Prince who neglects to discharge 
with humanity and justice the sacred trust which he has 
inherited is not only sacrificing the interests of his sub¬ 
jects and his State, hut is weakening the position of the 
Order, to wh\h lie lias the honour to belong, and is failing 
in his duty of co-operation for the moral and material 
advancement of India as a whole* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to rise to drink 
to the heal tli of our host His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, 



BANQUET AT UDAIPUR, 

Tito following is Hi& Excellency the Viceroy 7 s speech at ^Ttli j a(VU _ 
the State Banquet at Udaipur on the 27th January :— ary 102^, 

Tour Highness f Ladies and Gentlemen ^—I rise to offer 
my cordial thanks to Your Highness on behalf of Lady 
Irwin and myself for the kind terms in which you have 
proposed our health, and to my fellow guests for the 
wav in which they have honoured it* 

Udaipur and the Mewar State are places of which 
one may truly say that “ their fame has gone out into all 
lands ” Nobody who has heard of India has not heard 
also of the pictiiresqueness of Your Highness 3 State and 
the beauty of your capital, or of the fame of its Ruling 
House in the annals of Indian history. Nobody who 
visits India would think his visit complete were he not 
to see for himself this home of ancient Rajput chivalry. 
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It wa& therefore with peculiar pleasure that I received 
Your Hi^Tixie^3 5 invitation, because it gave me m oppor¬ 
tunity not only of seeing for myself tK|ite famous city, but 
also of drawing closer my personal relations with a Ruler 
who is held in deep respect by the Prince* and peoples 
of Eajputana, It was n further pleasure to rue that, as 
Your Highness has Bald, my visit should coincide with 
a year of excellent monsoon 'which has ensured pliertty and 
contentment for the ensuing season. 

In these last two days the charm of Udaipur has 
indeed cash its spell upon us. In surroundings such 
these, pictures of its ancient glories, stories of Its old 
struggles and triumphs come up easily before tlie mind, 
and we look forward with keen antlriparion to seeing the 
scene of some of its most famous exploits when we visit 
Chifcor on Sunday* The story of CIntor and of Your 
Highness* House covers many pages of Rajput History, 
and great must be your pride to reflect that, after the 
■vicissitudes of 12 centuries, the fortress still remains in 
the hands of a direct descendant of Bapa Rawa-L Your 
Highness* lot has fallen in less warlike times, but that 
the old Stsodia spirit is still undimmed is dear from the 
unabated zest shown by the sportsman of nearly four 
score years who Is still able to endure the rigours of an 
Indian Summer day with the youngest of his staff and 
to bring down his tiger at the end of it. 

Your Highness 1ms 'illacted to the friendship of 
Mah&rana Sarup SinghjL We shall never forget the 
steadfast loyalty of Your Highness* great predecessor 
at that critical time, perhaps the most- critical which the 
British power in India has over had to face, and I rejoice 
to think that the cordial relations then subsisting 
between my countrymen and Me war continue firm to this 
clay. 

Let me stop. Your Highness, for a moment from the 
past to the present. Changes are taking place in the 
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India of to-day, so rapid and momentous as to demand 
most careful vigilance and statesmanship on the pact 
of all who arc responsible for the, administration of any 
portion of this great continent, I feel confident that 
Your Highness* while preserving all that is best in the 
old, wilt with the well-known loyalty of your house do 
all that is in your power to assist in the solution of the 
many difficult problems that loom on the horizon* 

I wilt not detain Your Highness longer except to 
thank you cordially for your princely hospitality and to 
give you an assurance of our deep appreciation of your 
kindness* Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join 
with me in drinking the health of our most distinguished 
host, His Highness Maharana Sir Fateh Singh ji Bahadur 
of Udaipur, 

ADDRESS TO THE COMBUSTED LEGISLATURES, 

His Excellency the "Viceroy addressed the Houses of 2nd Fohru&vy 
Legislature on the 2nd February 102$ as follows :— 102$, 

Genilemm ^With the exception of one topic to 
w hich I will return later in my speech, I do not propose 
to-day to deal with all the various important subjects 
which are likely to come before you for consideration this 
session* But there are one or two matters to which I 
think it is proper that I should make brief reference. 

Our relations with Foreign States along our great 
land frontiei\ from Persia in the west to Siam in the east', 
continue, I rejoice to say, Very cordial in character. 

India has been honoured by a public visit from His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan on bis way to Europe, 
and tlic warmth of bis welcome by Government and 
people alike was evidence of the links of friendship and 
common interest that bind the. two. countries together* 

It was a matter of much disappointment to me that indis¬ 
position debarred me from active participation in the 
LGFSV SO 
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welcome, to Ills Majesty. My disappointment was no 
less great that indisposition should have robbed me of the 
pleasure of making the personal acquaintance of that 
sagacious statesman His Highness the Prime Minister of 
Nepal, now in Calcutta on a visit which only the state 
of his health precluded from being a public visit and 
which I trust will soon lead to a complete restoration of 
liis normal vigour* 

I pass from the subject of India's external relations 
with her territorial neighbours to mention recent events 
affecting the position of Indians overseas, HoiTble 
Members will have observed with great satisfaction the 
cordial spirit in which the appointment of the Right 
Hon’blfe Srinivasa Sastri, as our Agent in South Africa, 
has been from the first received both by the Union Gov¬ 
ernment and by the various sections of the public, both 
European and Indian, in that country. Since lm arrival 
onr Agent has performed invaluable work in consolidating 
the friendly relations between the two countries, in stimtb 
lating among the Indian settlers the desire for self-help, 
and in promoting between Europeans and Indians in 
South Africa a clearer perception of muttial obligations* 
He has realised the highest expectations of those who, 
appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected most from 
hfrn ? and there is therefore every reason to hope that 
questions which are still outstanding or inay arise in the 
future will be harmoniously adjusted. 

Indians in East Africa have also recently claimed the 
special attention of my Government and of Honpfile 
Members, Acting on a suggestion of a representative 
deputation of the Legislature which waited on me in 
Simla last September, my Government have recently nent 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr, Ewbank to assist the 
Indian communities concerned in connection with the 
Commission, which has been deputed by His Majesty’s 




Government to examine locally certain aspects of future 
policy. Our representatives have already made a rapid 
tour of the territories in which Indian interests are im¬ 
portant, and are now working there in close relations 
lyith the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Hon‘hie 
Members may feel confident that any ease which the 
Indian settlor* may desire to advance will be effectively 
presented, and can count upon careful consideration a? 
the hands of the Commission, 

1 now turn to the major political question which it 
is necessary that I should ask you to examine in greater 
detail. Since I last addressed the Legislature, His 
Majesty’s Government have, as Hon’hie Members are 
aware, taken certain decisions in connection with the 
.Statutory Commission, which are of vital concern to 
India. Circumstances made it impossible for me to an¬ 
nounce these decisions to the Legislature, as I should 
naturally have wished to do, anti I therefore avail myself 
of this, the earliest convenient occasion, to make some 
Observations in regard to them. 

1 need not recapitulate what I said in my statement 
of November 8th. That statement gave at length the 
reasons which had promoted His Majesty’s Government 
to accelerate the date of the enquiry and to appoint a Par¬ 
liamentary Commission. It outlined the proposed 
procedure at the various stages, and indicated broadly 
the lines on which His Majesty’s Government hope to 
unite the best .efforts of the chosen representatives of 
India and Great Pritain in the wise ordering of India’s 
future. Within the general framework as there des¬ 
cribed, the Prime Minister made it plain in the course of 
the Parliamentary Debates that it was the considered 
intention, of His Majesty’s Government to leave to the 
Commission itself full discretion as to the methods by 
which they should approach their task. The Commission 
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arrives in India to-morrow, not as yet on its more formal 
mission, but with the hardly less important .object of en¬ 
abling its members to acquaint themselves with the 
general working of tho legislative and administrative 
machines, and hold informal consultations for the purpose 
of determining the most appropriate means of discharging 
ike responsibility which Parliament lias laid upon them. 
Considerable difference of opinion has become apparent as 
to the way in which India should receive these decisions 
of His Majesty's Government and of Parliament, On 
the one hand, those who speak for important sections of 
Indian political thought have been loud In f heir criticism 
anil condemnation of the scheme approved by Parliament, 
On the other hand, many thoughtful and distinguished 
Indians, as well as large and powerful communities, have 
declared themselves in favour both of the Commission's 
constitution and of the general procedure that has boon 
devised, and have expressed their readiness to give it all 
the assistance that they can* 


I do not propose to enter far into the lists of con¬ 
troversy', but there are two points to which I think it right 
to refer. It has been freely said that His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have done Indians a real injustice, in denying 
to them adequate means by which Indian opinion may 
influence and affect these proceedings. Such charges 
as these arise in part from the genuine failure of sonic 
critics to appreciate features of the scheme which I 
thought had been sufficiently plainly stated. It has, for 
instance, been assumed that representatives of India 
would not confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
in London, until after Parliament had reached main 
decisions of principle upon the second reading of a Bill. 
That this is not the ease is clear from my statement of 8th 
November, in which I said that it was not the intention 
of Hk Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt 
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any proposals wjj$bh, as a result of the CoiumistsiorPs 
report, might be put forward, without first giving an 
opportunity for Indian opinion by personal eontaet to 
exert its full weight in shaping the view of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in regard to them, I was care¬ 
ful to point out that at this stage Parliament will not 
have been asked to express any opimoh on particular 
proposals, and that therefore, so far as Parliament is con¬ 
cerned, the whole field will still be opm. 

Apart from such mi sap prehensions, I am free to 
admit that the question of whether or not better means 
could have been devised for associating Indian opinion 
with the enquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake 
is one on which every man is entitled to hold his own 
view. But though Indian leaders have the right, if they 
wish, to say that His Majesty’s Government have chosen 
the wrong method of such association, they are not at 
liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true 
counsellors of the people or of honest controversialists, 
to say that His Majesty’s Government have not sought 
means—and 1 would add very full and very unprecedent¬ 
ed means—of placing Indians in a position to take an 
ample share with them in the evolution of their country^ 
future. I cannot help thinking, if we may attempt to look 
beyond the present dust and turmoil of argument, asser¬ 
tion and debate, that there is real danger in &ome quarters 
of mistaking shadows for realty. I doubt whether those 
who criticise the brood framework r>f the plan approved 
by all parties in Par! in inert have reflected upon what is 
implicit in the idea of the Select Committees of the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial Legislatures. In the earlier stage* 
there is the association of these Committees with ihe 
Commission, through whatever procedure tlie Chairman 
and Members of the Commission, after placing themselves 
fully m touch with Indian opinion, may deem best cal¬ 
culated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to 
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them. In clue time the Ctfhimissicm will have completed 
its task and the matter will pass into other hands. At 
this moment as the Commission moves front the stage* 
the Central Legislature has, if it so desires* through 
chosen representatives of its own perhaps the 
greatest and most powerful means of infhieiicuig the 
further current of events. It is at this juncture invited, 
through some of its number, to sit with Parliament itself, 
acting in its turn through its own Joint Select Committee* 
Lei us picture to ourselves the Joint Select Committee:-,of 
Parliament and the Select Committee of this Legislature, 
sitting together in one of the Committee rooms of West¬ 
minster to consider the proposals of His Majesty's 
Government* These proposals will deal with a vast 
problem on which Parliament, indeed has to decide, but 
where it is no more to the interest of Great Britain than 
it is to that of India that the issues should be clouded by 
avoidable difference or disagreement, and in i*egard to 
which therefore Parliament will until rally seek to reach 
decisions that comm and as great a measure as may he of 
reasoned Indian political support. Is it not fair to 
conclude that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
charged with the function of making final recommenda¬ 
tions to Parliament, and earlier the Commission—each 
being masters within very wide limits of their own 
procedure—will desire to go to the furthest point that 
they deem possible, in order to carry along with them the 
convinced assent of the representatives of India, with 
whom they will under the plan proposed be working hi 
close and intimate relations ¥ To suggest that in these 
circumstances the effect of Indian opinion, if it avails 
itself freely of its opportunities, will he no greater than 
that which might he associated with the role of witnesses, 
and will not indeed be such as to influence the course of 
events throughout every stage, is to advance a proposition 
that no political experience can support, and that I 
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should have thought no one who was versed in the process 
and management of public affairs would seriously main¬ 
tain. Any such impression is as strangely at variance 
with the intentions of Parliament recorded in recent 
debates as it is with any such picture as I have sought 
to draw of the process in operation. It is surely obvious 
that what will be of supreme importance to India at both 
stages will be the quality of the men she has chosen to 
represent her, and it is difficult to conceive of any way in 
which Parliament could have given more clear indication 
of its desire both to give full weight to Indian opinion, 
and to recognise the dignity and position of the Indian 
Legislature. In such matters it is well to remember that 
const]intional forms are nothing but instruments in the 
bauds of men, responding to the skill of the craftsman 
as the plain chisel in the hand of the expert sculptor* 
And as men are greater than the instruments they use, 
we gravely err if we suppose that com plaint however loud 
of the tools, which circumstances has placed in our hands, 
will suffice to induce posterity to hold us guiltless, if in 
the result onr workmanship whether through lack of will 
or of capacity is found wanting. "Whatever men may bo 
tempted to think at the present moment., I dare predict 
that the searching inquest of history will not fail to 
return judgment against those who sought to use their 
power to hinder when it was in their power to help. 

The other main point to which I invite attention is 
the statement, which has been widely and repeatedly 
made, that His Majesty’s Government have deliberately 
offered an affront to India by the exclusion of Indians 
f ro m t h e personv el of the Commission. I have said e no ugh 
to make it plain why I do not think it reasonable for any 
Indian to feel that he or his country has been slighted 
by the decision of His Majesty ’s Government. The rela¬ 
tive merits of the various methods of associating India 
with this business are, as I have said, matters on which 





opinion may legitimately be divided. But to go further 
and my that His Majesty's Government deliberately 
intended to affront Indian feeling is a very much more 
serious charge to make, and the first duty of those who 
make it is to satisfy themselves that it is well founded. 
htt me make it very plain that i expect Indians, as I would 
myself, to be .sensitive of their honour, None, whether 
individuals or nations, eon afford to be otherwise, for 
honour and self-respect He at the foundation of all social 
life. Bur honour and self-respect are not enhanced by 
creating affronts in our imagination, where none in fact 
exist, For the essence of any such offence, as of rude¬ 
ness in private life, lies in the intention behind the act, 
and no reasonable person would dream of blaming the 
conduct of another where the intention of discourtesy 
was lacking. 

In the present ease British statesmen of all parties 
have stated in. terms admitting of no misconception that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was in 
no way intended as any affront to India. Time and again 
this assertion has been repeated, and I would ask in all 
sincerity by what right do leaders of Indian opinion, who 
arc as jealous as 1 am of their own good faith, and would 
resent as sharply as I any refusal to believe their word, 
impugn the good faith and disbelieve the plain word of 
others ? I would deny to no man the right to state freely 
and frankly his honest opinion, to condemn—if he 
Wishes—-the action of His Majesty Government in this 
regard, or to say that they acted unwisely or In mis¬ 
apprehension of the true feeling that exists in India - 
That again is a matter of opinion. But what no man is 
entitled to say—for it is quite simply not true—is that 
Ills Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 
affront to Indian honour and Indian pride. 

I have thought it right to speak plainly on these mis¬ 
understandings because they have been widely 
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represented as the justification of some at any rate of 
the counsels, which urge. Indians to abstain from all part 
or lot in the enquiry now to be set on foot* I feet it the 
same time a profound and growing conviction that those 
who would argue that such abstention will do no 1mm 
to the cause of India are dangerously deluding them¬ 
selves and others* There are of course some who would 
wholly deny the inoral right of Parliament to W the 
tribunal in this cause, but, as I have said more than once, 
hew ever much I may respect many of those who take this 
view, l do not pretend to be able to reconcile it with the 
actual situation which we to-day have to consider* t have 
during the time that I have been in India been careful 
to avoid saying anything that might; magnify differences 
that must inevitably exist, and have never invited any 
man to forego principles to which he felt in conscience 
bound to subscribe. But let nobody suppose that lv is 
assisting the realisation of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they are* It is in no spirit of argument 
or lack of sympathy with Indian aspirations that 1 repeat 
that India, if she desires to secure Parimmontnry 
approval to political change, must persuade Partiame$ft 
that, such change is wisely conceived, and likely to benefit 
those alf acted by it* p has now the op port unity of 
making her persuasion .felt, through the means of the Com¬ 
mission statutorily established. The Commission has been 
established with the assent and co-operation of all British 
parties. They will carry through their enquiry with* it 
is hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian 
opinion. But whether such assistance is offered or with¬ 
held, the enquiry will proceed, and a report will be 
presented to Parliament on which Parliament will take 
whatever action it deems appropriate, Anyone who has 
been able to read the full report of the debates in Parlia¬ 
ment on the motions to appoint the Commission must have 
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been impressed by the evidence of spontaneous good-will 
towards India, with winch the speeches* of responsible 
spokesmen of nil parties were instinct. This good-will 
would naturally be a factor of immense importance in 
determining the attitude of Parliament towards these 
questions, and I would very earnestly hope that it might 
not he lightly cast aside. And yet it m certain that an 
agitation, fostered and promoted by methods which have 
led to grave occurrences in the past, is bound to breed 
serious misgivings in the mind of the British Parliament, 
with whom at present lies the final decision in Indian 
political affairs, 

AVhat then in India or Great Britain is to be gained 
by a policy of boycott ? Neither I nor anyone else can 
predict the effect upon the Commission’s report, or later 
upon the mind of Parliament, if many of those who claim 
to speak for India decide at every stage to stand wholly 
aloof from a task m which Parliament has solicited their 
assist a n ee n n d c oil a bo rati on. It is clearly poss i h 1 e , f o r 
people to stand aside, and withhold their contribution, 
just as it will be possible for the Commission to prosecute 
its enquiry, and with the assistance at its disposal reach 
conclusions, in spite of such abstention. But at the least 
it would seem certain that such an attitude must inter¬ 
pose yet further obstacles to the discovery of that more 
excellent way of mutual understandmg> which the beet 
friends of India, of every race, well know to be requisite 
for her orderly evolution to nationhood. Arid, meanwhile, 
in order to mobilise national resentment at an alleged 
deliberate affront, that has never been more than the 
fiction of men’s imaginations, appeal will have been made, 
under guise of vindicating national self-respect, which 
there has been no attempt to impair, to all the lowest and 
worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostility. 
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Those were wise words of one of India’s most 
distinguished: BOn * a few weeks ago, which repeated the 
lesson—taught more than once .of recent years—that it is 
easier to arouse than to allay such forces, Which too 
readily pass beyond the control of those who invoke their 
aid. 

I do not know whether I am sanguine in hoping that 
teven at tliis hour it may be that words of mine might 
induce some of those, who aspire to guide their fcllow- 
eourilryimm in India, to desist from a line of action, which 
at the best can only lead to negative results and disap¬ 
pointment, and may at the worst bring consequences of 
which India & nnliappily not without experience. But 
in any case 3 feel it to be not less incumbent upon me 
now to state wtmt 1 believe to be the truth in this matter, 
than I l aleLy judged it to bo rny duty to direct the attention 
of India to the communal antagonisms, that threatened 
the destruction of any attempts to build an Indian nation. 
The counsel I then gave was, I am glad to think, regarded 
aw that of a well-wisher, sincerely desirous of assisting 
India, But, the counsel of a friend must be independent 
of what at any particular moment some of those whom 
he addresses may desire to hear, and, if that which I now 
give is less universally certain of acceptance, it is not less 
dictated by my desire to dissuade India, as T verily believe, 
from mistaking the path at one of the cross roads of her 
destiny. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AT DELHI. 


H. E. the Yiceroy presided over the Seventh Session of the 20iJi Fobrn- 

ary 

Cl j amber of Princes at Delhi on the 20th February and opened 
the Proceedings with the following Address [A T J?*—This speech 
wm not published,] 


Your Hiffhnmesf — I take great pleasure in welcoming 
Tour Highnesses to-day to the seventh session of the 
Narendra Man dak It is the second over which l have had 
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the honour to preside and the first to be held in this build¬ 
ing, where it will hereafter be permanently located. I triad 
that Your Highnesses will find the Chamber comfortable 
and convenient t and that for long yea vs to eorne it will see 
the annual gatherings of your Order. 

Fifteen months have elapsed since our last, session and 
during the year 11)27 there was no meeting ot the Chandler. 
This was because on this occasion, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of Your Higbimsrs, i\ Inis be<m decided to 
hold the meeting in February rather than in November. 

I recognise advantages in the change, and I regret only 
that one factor may have caused inconvenience to some of 
Your Highnesses. For, since the Indian Legislature fc 
also in session in February, we have been unable to place 
sit you? disposal the residential accommodation that would 
otherwise have been available. It may be that this hm 
caused the falling off In attendance whieli I am aorry to 
notice this year. 1 trust that, when the houses winch some 
of Your Highnesses are building in Delhi arc completed, 
the difficulty of accommodation will bo to some extern re¬ 
moved, and I may again be able to address a fully repre¬ 
ss nt a t i v e C h am her. 

Death lias again taken toll among our members and 
some who might have been with us to-day have passed away, 
Two of them belonged to an older generation of Rulers, 
now fast disappearing, and were links with a past, which 
though not distant in time, is already becoming historic. 
His Highness the Maharao Raja of Eundi had ruled for 
37 years before his lamented death last summer. He was 
a loyal and steadfast friend of the British Government as 
was testified by the honours bestowed upon him by His 
Majesty the .Ixing-Emperor. Remote among his jungle 
fastnesses he saw little of modern change, mid only once 
attended a meeting of this Chamber. Tour Highnesses 
will, 1 know, wish to join me in expressing sympathy with 
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the bereaved family. I would extend the same sympathy 
to the family of His late Sigh ness the Maharaja of 
KjmiuiL liike the late Maharao Baja of Bundi, His late 
Highness of Karatdi belonged to an old school, whose num¬ 
bers are diminishing year by year, and, by those who knew 
him, he will long be remembered as the true type of Rajput 
gentleman and sportsman. I must refer also with regret 
to the late Raja of Jawhar who on move than one occasion 
attended sessions of this Chamber, 

Yet another change has to be recorded in the member¬ 
ship of this Chamber owing to the abdication of His High¬ 
ness the Kitja of Bilasptir, who has been constrained by the 
weight of age and ill-health to give up his responsibilities 
as Ruler of his State. T would wish him many years of 
happy retirement and trust that his son who succeeds him 
will prove worthy of his high position, 

In addressing Your Highnesses at the opening session 
of the Chamber 15 months ago* I referred to the special 
importance of the problem of the relations of the States 
with the Government of India, and indicated my desire to 
hold frank and friendly discussions on the topic with Your 
Highnesses* Standing Committee, The Chamber approved, 
and, in pursuance of your wishes and mine, conversations 
were held between us in Simla last summer when many 
aspects nf this question were subjected to preliminary 
examination and discussion. The free interchange of 
views that there took place has been of value, certainly to 
■myself, and I trust also to the Princes who took part in 
them. In the course of those conversations it became clear 
to rue m ^ and when larger proposals involving wide 
changes in the present relationship between British India 
and the States fell to be actively considered, it would he 
of real importance that many matters of immediate role* 
vance should have been previously examined. 
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Many of Your highnesses e^re&seti doubts regard m$ 
some aspects of your legal position vis-a-vis the, Govern- 
merit of India and tin- Crown, and it seemed proper that 
steps should be taken by which [.hose doubts might be ns- 
solved. It also appeared desirable to explore possilihr 
means of removing the uncertainty which, many J.elt regaid- 
ins a number of economic and financial questions where the 
interests of both British India and tlicr States were evidently 
concerned. Upon my recommendation therefore, in which 
1 think I was acting in accordance with Your IlighnesRC'r 
desires, a small res pert Committee has been appointed by 
II is Majesty’s Secretary ol State to examine these ques¬ 
tions, and, as Your Highnesses are aware, it assembled hero- 
last, month and is now in the midst of its labours. 1 mu 
happy to believe that its personnel has been generally ap¬ 
proved by, and will command the confidence of, Your High- 


nesses. 


Tlie terms of reference to the Committee are known to* 
y t , u and on all points lying: within them it is of course 
©pen to Yonr Higjtaesses to express your views as fully ami 
tom prelum si vely as yon may desire, I have become aware 
of some anxiety on Hie part of Your Highnesses lest the* 
CommilleCs time in India may be too shor^to enable your 
representations to he properly prepared or to he adequately 
considered, I can ass are Your Highnesses that I no less 
than yourselves desire that ample opportunity should bo- 
given for a full appreciation of yonr position on all relevant 
issues. In this T think you can safely rely on the sound 
sense and sympathy of the Committee itself, ami Yonr 
Highnesses may rest assured that the Members of that Com¬ 
mittee will share my desire that means may bo devised 
which will permit you to place them in full possession of 
your views- 

I do not wish, and it would be improper for me, to 
attempt any forecast oJ: what the findings of the Com* 
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IBiltee may be. But Your Highnesses will agree that its 
Appointment is a landmark in the history of our relations. 
Changing conditions bring changing needs, and, if we are 
to move forward with wisdom and foresight, we should 
start with full and mutual appreciation of the various 
factors in a very complex’ problem, I accordingly appeal 
to all Your Jii&hnesses to give close and earnest thought 
til these subjects,, and to present your reasoned opinions to 
the Committee without reserve, for the happy and success¬ 
ful issue of this niKpiiry will depend in large measure on 
■the thoughtful co-operation and good-will of the Princes 1 
Order, 

I have spoken more than once recently of the great 
importance at this juncture of Your Highnesses being able 
to meet any criticism that may be brought against the 
quality of your various administrations, and I .make no 
apology for emphasising this once more. At a time whom 
constitutional changes are under .consideratkm in British 
■India, it is inevitable that much attention should be direct- 
*ed, both in .the press and on the public platform, to condi¬ 
tions in the States, However HI-judged may sometimes be 
their conclusions and however unjust their -criticism, there 
Is underlying truth in the contention that the progress of 
■a I! India must depend in some measure on the advance 
made in the States. The form of government may be o£ 
less importance than the spirit that inspires it and many 
States, as I gratefully acknowledge, have shown that they 
■appreciate the modern ideals of good administration and 
■strive within the resources at their disposal to attain to 
them. But there are others where it is not so, and where 
the reproach that the Kttfer employs his revenues largely 
or even primarily for personal pleasures is not entirely 
without foundation. Such eases are harmful to the States 
in these days of publicity far beyond their immediate circle, 
an u the Princes who are responsible fox misgovern meat or 
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scandal, besides failing to discharge their duty to their 
subjects, do grave disservice to their Order. 

Since I last met Your Highnesses l have been privileg¬ 
ed to travel widely among your States, to sec the working 
of your administrations, and to view the mighty strong¬ 
holds of your famous ancestors. My experience has en¬ 
abled me to feel more keenly even than before the atmos¬ 
phere of romance and chivalry In which your Houses were 
founded, and to realise the strenuous endeavour, high 
courage and selfless devotion that have marked so many 
page* in yonr histories. I can now appreciate bettor their 
importance in the record ot India and can understand the 
old Indian ideal of Kingship exercised in consultation with 
loyal nobles and a contented people. Your Highnesses have 
great traditions and are the inheritors of fine and noble 
Qualities. You have been trained to rule and should 
possess the vital forces that inspired your fighting fore¬ 
fathers. The days.of internal strife are happily over and 
the energy, courage and foresight that gave your ancestors 
victory on many a hard-won field can now be diverted to 
promote the peaceful progress and development of yonr 
States and people. It is for Your Highnesses in these 
critical days to maintain and enhance the name of your 
ancient and honourable dynasties, and to show that the 
Prince may be in the fullest sense, the servant of his people 
and the wise custodian of their best interests. In all 
measures to these ends you may count upon me for advice 
and assistance whenever you may seek them. 


Since our last meeting, India has been blessed by a 
good and plentiful monsoon, and most States have shared 
in the general prosperity. Floods in Gujurat and Kathia¬ 
war have however caused severe losses in some of the States 
of Western India. They serve to remind us how precarious 
are the conditions of agriculture, and how necessary it 
is to adopt all possible measures for the welfare and 







prosperity of the agriculturist. AYe may Boon expect the 
report oii the Koyal Commission on this most vital subject* 
^ind I trust that Your Highnesses will give Us recoxnincafla- 
tions your earnest attention. Both in fighting against dilA- 
unities and in securing the spread of improved methods* 
success will be more certain if the States co-operate wholes 
licartedly with the neighbouring Provinces in British India* 

This leads me to a further matter on which I would 
nsk your help. The Government of India have appointed 
a Committee to examine the desirability of developing the 
road system of India* ami tin-; means by which such develop¬ 
ment can be most suitably promoted and financed. 
After the Committee have submitted their report, ir may 
be found desirable to invite the eo-o[mratiuE of the States 
in any scheme of through road communications which may 
be recommended, With the development of motor trans¬ 
port the value of a good road system for the convenience 
wf passengers and marketing of produce has enormously 
increased and any sound scheme will, 1 am certain, com¬ 
mand the enlightened support of Your Highnesses. 

It will ho in Your Highnesses* recollection that, at th« 
amirm held in November 1926, I announced the intention 
qf the Government of India to convene a Conference in 
order to discuss thu various aspects of the opium problem 
in so far its it affected Indian States. I then appealed for 
the co-operation of Durbars in our endeavours to solve this 
problem of world-wide significance. A Conference was 
accordingly held at Simla in May last under the presidency 
of the Honfle Mr. Das. The discussions wore conducted 
in an atmosphere of the frankest mutual understanding 
and the results were decidedly encouraging. It was agreed 
that the whole subject should be fully investigated, and it 
was recommended that a Committee on which the Durbars 
concerned were duly represented should be appointed for 
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the purpose, it was proposed that tliis Committee should 
wM the States that were interested and should enquire 
thoroughly into local conditions. The recommendations ol 
the Conference were accepted by the Government of India, 
mid the Committee is now engaged in its investigations, i 
have every hope that by this means we shall succeed in 
arriving at conclusions which will be found acceptable to 
all parties concerned. 

A further question which has. a bearing on interna¬ 
tional relations is that of the Slavery Convention, which 
the Government of India have undertaken to bring to the 
notice of the States, Slavery in ihe ordinary sense is not 
now practised in any State, but, in dealing with all customs 
involving forced labour, 1 trust that Your Highnesses will 
do your utmost, both by educating public opinion and by 
your own action, to prove Hint you are in sympathy with 
the ideals underlying the Convention. 


At the session held in November 1924, Ills Highness 
the Maharaja of Ahvar moved a Resolution rceommending 
the exemption of all Members of the Chamber of Princes 
in their own right from the payment of customs duties on 
articles imported for their personal use, a privilege now 
enjoyed by Ruling Princes whose dynastic salute is not 
less than 19 guns. This Resolution was carried, and at the 
time my predecessor said that the matter must form the 
subject of further examination before the Government of 
India could accept the views thus put forward. He how¬ 
ever undertook that it would receive the most careful con¬ 
sideration. The Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India have given full weight, to the 
importance which Your Highnesses attach to the mutter, 
but the conclusion at which they have arrived is that the 
matter is not one that can he considered apart from the 
general question of the fiscal relations between the Govern- 
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menf of India and the Durbars, which is one of the ques¬ 
tions Under investigation by the Indian States Committee. 

J would refer again to the important problem of the 
future of the Chiefs’ Colleges, My Government has now 
formulated proposals which are being considered by, the 
Governing Bodies o i the Colleges concerned, Their views 
Will be carefully examined before decisions are finally 
reached, and I would urge Your Highnesses to give 
early and earnest attention to our scheme. The 
proposijjs are tentative only and subject of course 
to modification in the light of your criticisms, 
but it is in the evident interests of all the Colleges that an 
early settlement should be reached j since, while doubt and 
uncertainty exist, it is difficult to recruit the right type o£ 
Masters on which the success of these institutions must 
inevitably depend. 

Your Highnesses, as I hope, wilt agree that the pro¬ 
gramme before you at this session contains a variety of 
important items and gives promise of interesting and useful 
debates. Although there has been only one meeting of 
the Standing Committee, it has been able to carry some of 
its discussions to successful conclusions and three of the 
Summaries, which have been under examination for some 
time,-are now ready for presentation to the Chamber. 

One relating to the employment of Europeans and 
aliens in the States has behind it the unanimous opinion 
cf those who attended the Standing Committee and may 
bo expected to receive Your Highnesses* approval. A 
similar unanimity supports that relating to the question 
of the assessment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian states for irrigation and navi¬ 
gation purposes* The rcnmuihig Summary on the difficult 
question of the construction of tramways in the States m 
supported by a majority vole only on certain points of con¬ 
siderable practical importance. Its ventilation in the 





Chamber will enable those Princes, who have personal ex¬ 
perience of and are directly interested in the question, Ut 
express their views before recommendations are made by 
Your Highnesses, 

Other items of your Agenda contain proposals involv¬ 
ing modifications in the existing Rales of Business, Your 
Highnesses will realise that such changes should not bo 
Fiddly undertaken, and I shall listen to their discussion 
with interest I would only say at this stage that my 
measures tending to add to the interest of the dismissions 
in the Chamber are assured of my sympathetic considera¬ 
tion, 

I notice one item at least which should not fail in this 
characteristic, the Resolution to be moved by His Highness 
of AI war on the education and training of minor Princes. 
It is a question of the greatest moment on which widely 
divergent views are held by people of great intelligence 
and long experience. It is therefore eminently appropriate 
for full and exhaustive discussion by Your Highnesses, and 
I look forward to receiving from the debate much that will 
be of value to me in dealing with this very difficult problem* 

For the second time His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurtkala has been a representative of India at the 
League of Nations, and we arc to have the privilege of 
listening to his report on his activities at its animal 
Assembly. I am happy to hear from other sources that lie 
has confirmed and heightened the favourable impression 
made on the last occasion. The readiness with which 1J is 
Highness, like others .of your Order, who have attended the 
League, has lent his time and labours to its deliberations 
is gratifying evidence that the Princes of India are willing; 
whenever occasion requires them, to subordinate personal 
convenience to promoting the best 1 interests of India and 
the Empire, 
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It will also fall to Your Highnesses to elect the 
C hancellor and the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
for the ensuing year, bearing in mind that the retiring 
office-holders are eligible for re-election. Your Highnesses 
will doubtless wish to express your appreciation of the 
energy and efficiency that have marked the tenure of hh 
high and responsible office by His Highness the Maharaja 
0-i Patiala. He has been a watchful custodian of your 
interests while displaying promptness and courtesy in the 
conduct of business with my Secretariat, Owing to Various 
reasons only one formal meeting of the Standing (Joinmiti.ee 
was held during the year* Your Highnesses wiO not how¬ 
ever deduce from this that tile members have been remiss 
in tngir duties. Collectively and individually they have 
on many informal occasions discussed with me matters 
affecting Your Highnesses, and i am deeply grateful tor 
the advice and assistance they have given me. 

I wish Your Highnesses God speed in your delibera¬ 
tions, both within this Chamber and without it. The times 
are momentous and demand clear thinking and wise 
prevision fro m all whose hands may shape the destinies of 
India. You in the States and we in British India are 
faced by many complex and far-reaching problems, but, if 
we mutually deal with them In a spirit of friendly co-opera¬ 
tion and wise statesmanship, we shall assuredly discover 
reasonable ami Successful solutions. 



BN VEILING OF TH hi MABQlfgB OF READING'S 
PORTRAIT IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, NEW 
DELHI, 

His Excellency the Viceroy unveiled the Portrait of Lord 23rd FoUrn* 
Heading, presented by Raja Dcvaki Namlan Pi a sad Singh of *** 
Mongliyr, in the Council Chamber at New Delhi on the morning 
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the 23rd February, and delivered the following speech on that 
^occasion •— 

y our Hifjh nesses and Ocntkmm-^o are met to-day 
.to do Honour to a man who will deservedly rank high among 
Indian Viceroys. Many years before he became V iceroy, 
men knew Lord Reading as one whose outstanding qualities 
.of intellect and character had unaided taken him to the 
forefront of public life. At the Bar nod in Parliament, 
jis diplomat and as man of Ike world, he had displayed the 
versatility of hi a genius, and hat! gained that almost unique 
variety of experience, which enabled him, in later 3 curs to 
master so rapidly the art of mlministration at the head of 
41 great .government 

As barrister Lord Reading, while still a young man, 
was acknowledged as the lender of his profession, and gave 
rfmrly proof of a tireless capacity for studying his subject, 
of an incisive grasp of the points at issue, of brilliance in 
Argument, persuasiveness in advocacy. Political life 
brought fresh distinction to one who had already securely 
grounded himself on th$p& foundations, and who was quick 
lo learn and to fed the conditions m which depend success, 
or failure in the Parliamentary arena. In 1913, when he 
became Lord Chief Justice of England, he might have felt 
that he had satisfied the highest ambition of his profession, 
and lie appeared to have readied the zenith of his career. 

But Lord Reading was not, only and not mainly a 
lawyer, and, when the Great War came, he was ready and 
.able to serve his country in other fields. The Government; 
of the day had constant recourse to, and benefited by, Im 
help, not only in, the financial crisis that marked the out- 
bmik of war, but in many other questions of business and 
ad in i nisi ration. In particular perhaps his services im 
America merited the gratitude of bis country. First as 
head of the Anglo-French Mission, and later as British 
Ambassador to the United States, he found natural oppois 
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t unity to exercise those properties, of taot and diplomacy? 
of biLsiiim acumen and legal knowledge that were pecu¬ 
liarly liis, ■ At the eiul oi .1019 he returned-—as. it then 
seemed finally—to his post as Lord Chief Justice- But 
within two years lie was again called upon to undertake 
new responsibilities* and. in April 1921 landed in Bombay 
us Viceroy and Governor-Ueneral of India, 

The task upon which Lord Reading with high sense of 
public duty now entered was formidable. In India as 
of sew here the years immediately alter the war were years 
of considerable anxiety. The reaction from a prolonged 
ami intense strain, aggravated as it was fay a wide variety 
of other Factors, political, financial and economic, had left 
the country agitated and perplexed. lit the confused situa¬ 
tion thus confronting Lord Heading on his arrival, it was 
no easy task to distinguish between the different contri¬ 
butory causes, and trace a clear lino of action- But to him 
difficulties to be overcome acted as a stimulus and inspi ra¬ 
tion. The gifts which had won him pre-eminence in earlier 
life were at once thrown without reserve into the discharge 
of his new duties. Long training in the Courts and ii 
Parliament had accustomed him to the necessity of pro- 
flooding hy wny of careful anti ordered thought from the 
groLUitbwork of a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
facts. In the political field, indeed, I doubt whether lie 
had many equals in thinking out in advance all the 
reactions of a particular policy, and in being himself pro 
pared, and preparing hit officers, to meet the consequences. 
He was always at pains to master flic case of ins potential 
opponents, and, when once he had explored anti expounded 
every line of attack that might. lie taken, there was no argu- 
ment, no form of opposition, for which he was not forev 
warned and forearmed. 

ITis policy was a policy founded on boundless patience* 
He* of all Loeuj knew how to wait j but to say this is not 
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to say all. If his patience was abused and his conciliatory 
efforts were not met by a conciliatory response* he know 
bow and when to take definite decisions. 

And, when lie laid down his charge, tie had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that during his five years of office much 
bad been done to restore the stability which India sorely 
needed. 

I do not seek to-day to do more than sketch some 
features of Lord Reading's career, but any such attempt 
would be inad equate, which failed to pay tribute to the part 
played by Lady Reading in her husbandu public life- 
Most of those here today remember her personality ; many 
know under how grave a handicap of physical health she 
discharged her duty \ only Lord Reading could tell its how 
many of his triumphs might never have been won without 
her counsel and inspiration. She was indeed his other self, 
and many good causes in India have reason to think of her 
with gratitude and affection. 

For the portrait which hangs before m we are 
indebted to the generosity of Raja Devaki Kantian Prasad 
Singh, If a portrait is to correspond faithfully to what 
those who know the subject best would wish, the painter 
must have the eye to pierce through the features of his sub¬ 
ject to the personality beneath, and the hand to give life to 
his discovery upon hie canvas, In this ease those who 
knew Lord Reading will feel that, the artist has acquitted 
himself of liis task with credit, and that he has here left to 
successive generations a worthy record of one who held 
nothing back from the ungrudging service that he gave to 
India, 


BANQUET AT DHOLPT7R. 

JUit March His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
1928. at the State Banquet at Dholpur on the 1st March 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen Lad y Irwin 
and I are indeed grateful to Your Highness for ike very 





cordial welcome you have given us on our first visit to 
Dliolpur. It is a visit to which we have long looked for- 
ward, not only because I welcome every opportunity of 
extending my acquaintance with the Indian States, but 
because we were to be the guests of one whom we are 
glad to feel wc may count, and of whom we naturally 
think, among our personal friends* We had also heard 
much of Dliolpur tigers and of the luxurious, almost de¬ 
moralising, conditions of their daily life, and wished to see 
more exactly for ourselves how far rumour had outrun 
reality. We therefore thank you, Your Highness, for 
the enjoyment and new experiences you have given us 
during the last four days, and I know that my fellow 
guests would wish me on their behalf to express their 
sincere thanks to Your Highness for all your hospitality* 

I greatly appreciate the kindly allusions to myself 
which Your Highness has made this evening. I need 
hardly say that Your Highness is right in thinking that 
I shall always continue to take the closest personal 
interest in all that affects the Indian States, and that it 
is my constant desire to study at first-hand the problems 
which now engage the serious consideration of the 
members of your Order* l earnestly hope that the report 
of the Committee of experts, which Is now examining 
some of these questions, will he the means of removing 
any doubts or on certainties which may exist as to the 
legal position of the Hiatus, vis-d-vis the Government of 
India and the Crown, or as to certain economic and financial 
questions which concern the interests of both the States 
and British India. On the broad view, between the 
interests of the States and British India there should be 
no fundamental contradiction, for m Your Highness has 
said they are each pails of a wider whole, which is India ; 
and the development of India will depend, in vital degree, 
upon the wisdom with which both her constituent parts 
mn be brought to active and purposeful co-operation 




I shall therefore gladly welcome any arrangement which 
muy tend to consolidate and develop mutual couMoiiee 
and friendship. 

I have listened with interest to the brief history 
which Your Highness lias recounted of all the changes 
and improvements which have taken place in Dholpur 
since Your 1J ighness was invested with riding powers. 
It is a record in which Tout Highness may surely take 
legitimate pride, and 1 am not deceived by your charac¬ 
teristic modesty in giving all the credit to your officials 
and advisers, though. 1 have no doubt they have fully' 
justified the confidence which Your Highness reposes in 
them. X will not refer w detail to the many forms in 
which Your Highness 1 beneficent activities have found ex¬ 
pression. I have had the opportunity of seeing some-, 
thing of them for myself during my visit, and have been 
allowed the privilege of identifying myself personally 
with one or two of them, which Will undoubtedly affect the 
comfort and prosperity of your people. Lady Irwin and 
X would like to thank you once more for the kindly thought 
which prompted yon to identify the Electric Power House 
with our youngest son. X trust it may foe an association 
of good omen to them both. 

Though I do not however refer in detail to all that 
has been done in the way of ex ten si cm of such matters 
as education, sanitation, railways arid roads, electricity 
and irrigation, X desire for a moment to dwell on one 
feature of Your High ness 1 rule which in my view contains 
the root of the whole matter, to which detailed reforms 
are ancillary; and without which the most grandiose 
schemes £ dwindle to a hollow shell 7 \ 

I mean the spirit, in which these measures arc con¬ 
ceived. Your Highness has set before yourself and has 
followed a high ideal of duty which is manifest in tho 
genuine care and interest with which you watch over Ihe 
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welfare of your subjects. If this spirit animates the ruler, 
it will percolate through all ranks and classes iu the 
State, and then, and then- only can full benefit be derived 
from the increased expenditure on the- thousand activities 
which absorb the attention of a government to-day. That 
Tour Highness is rewarded by the personal ahection ot 
ybur people is well known, and was indeed clearly de¬ 
monstrated by the spontaneous outburst of popular re¬ 
joicing on Your Highness’ return to your State after 
your unlucky encounter with a mad jackal last year, which 
necessitated a prolonged absence from your home. Tour 
Highness knows how anxiously your many friends hoped 
for your recovery, and 1 rejoice in common with your 
subjects that you were spared to preside, as I trust tor 
many years, over their destinies. 

Your Highness lias alluded to the happy relations* 
which subsist between your State and the Province of 
British India on your borders. The breaking up of the 
marauding gangs of Kanjars, which Had become the 
terror of the country-side, was a source of the greatest 
satisfaction to me as t 0 Your High ness, and the co-opera- 
tion between the police of British India and those of 
Your Highness and other State's, by which alone the 
destruction of these robbers was made possible, is of the 
happiest augury for the future. I note with satisfaction 
and fully share Your Highness’ appreciation of the good 
work done by Mr. Young, work which, to the malefactors 
Whom he pursues, must seem uncomfortably energetic and 
resourceful- 

It only remains to acknowledge Your Highness’ fer¬ 
vent assurance of the continued loyalty and devotion of 
your House to the person and throne of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. Your Highness referred this evening to 
the ''interesting fact that your House was the &st in 
Northern India to he in friendly alliance with .the 
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Power, and It is good to thinly that now, 150 years later* 
its old traditioi*s of loyalty should be in the keeping of 
one whose f Headship we know to be unswerving and 
sincere. I am glad to have this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging the services rendered by Your Highness in the 
wars to which you have alluded. The loyalty of Your 
Highness and your brother Princes burnt with a steady 
flume in those dark days. Younger generations are rapidly 
growing up to whom these happenings are now merely 
history* But those of us, who lived through them, may 
sometimes be able if we half close our eyes to recapture, 
from what then seems to us as yesterday, the thoughts 
and feelings which for four years were all our life. At 
suck moments the sacrifice, the heroism and the loyalty, 
which pass before us in retrospective picture, stand out 
more clearly, and we arc proud to knew that the ties which 
bound us together before that great calamity have stood the 
firmer for the strain, 

I now ask yon all to Join me in drinking to the health, 
long life and happiness of His Highness the Malmraj Buna 
of Dholpur. 


BANQUET AT PATIALA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the State Banquet at Patiala on the 8th March :— 

Your Sigkness t Ladies and Ge n11eme n ,—Your II igbness 
prefaced your speech this evening with some very kind and 
graceful remarks about Lady Irwin and myself w hich we 
much appreciate, and, in thanking Your Highness for the 
h os pit able welcome you have given m m Patiala, I would 
only add, on Lady Irwin's behalf as well as my ow T n ? that 
it always gives us the keenest pleasure to be either the 
guests or the hosts of the many Indian Princes whom we 
are glad to call our friends. 
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1 will follow Your Highness for a moment into the 
past of which you spoke just now. Since the early years 
of last century the friendship of this great Sikh. State 
has meant much to the British power in India. It has 
been tested in critical limes and has never wavered under 
the strain. The active assistance which Your Highness’ 
ancestor, as you have just said, gave to the British on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny was indeed Invaluable, and led 
the British Commissioner of that time to write that the r 
support of Patiala at such a crisis was worth a Brigade 
of English troops to us, I believe that all the existing 
units of Your Highness 7 forces bear the scrolls of 
** Mutiny ISY7 M and ** Delhi M on their colours. la- 
many other fields Patiala soldiers have played their part 
and above all in the Great War when so many of them 
laid down their lives. Your Highness* own personal 
services in the Great War and at other times are well 
known to all here tonight, and I need not do more than 
acknowledge, in the full assurance that it comes from 
your heart, Your Highness 7 expression of unchanging 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor. I have had 
the privilege during my visit to review Your Highness' 
State forces, and I am glad to have seen the fine turn-out 
and bearing of your men. I can wish them nothing 
finer than that they should bo true to the martial tradi¬ 
tions of their race, and I know that we can always rely 
upon Your Highness to maintain them in a complete and 
soldier-like condition. 

Your Highness mentioned this evening a sketch which 
I drew not long ago of the principles of good administra¬ 
tion and government. I may remark that it was at the 
instance of His Highness himself that I put dow n certain 
ideas on this subject on paper, and it has been a source of 
gratification to me that so many Princes have, at His 
Highness* suggestion, asked for a copy of my memo¬ 
randum, which, I may mention, reflected only my personal 
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views and was not intended to apply to Indian States 
any more than to any other part of the world. I do not 
know how far it will carry conviction to those Prince® 1 
who have read it, but the fact that so many should have 
been interested to see it is, I think, a sure proof that the 
Rulers of Indian Slates feel no uncertainty as to the 
obligation to ensure good administration in the territories 
•aver which they rule. My fellow-guest® hem to-night 
need not he nervous lest I should embark an a discpim- 
lion ms political seiehoe, but there is a smalt portion of 
my note which I think I may he allowed to quote, as they 
are not Icy own words but those of Bacon—'"* Thinku 
it more Honour to direct in ehidEe, than to he busie in 
all. Embrace, and invite Helps, and Advices, touching 
the Execution of thy Place r and doe not drive away 
such as bring thee Information, as Medlers ; hut accept 
them in good part 

I do not think many will deny that perhaps the 
principal necessity for a personal Ruler is that he should 
be able to choose wise counsellors, and having chosen 
them that he should trust them and encourage them to 
tell the truth whether or not it k palatable. That Tour 
Highness accepts this as a political maxim is 7 I think, 
shown hv all that you have told ns to-night, I had al¬ 
ready had the advantage of reading a note in some detail 
cm Ihe administration of this State, and I am glad to 
imd the evidences of Your Highness 1 keenness in modernis¬ 
ing the administrative machinery and in improving every 
branch of the public services, especially perhaps the de¬ 
partments concerned with the maintenance of law and 
order* The re-arrangement of the system of recruitment 
for the public services ougiit, I am sure, to have valuable 
results, and 1 am particularly glacl to hear of the improve¬ 
ments effected in the working of the Police and Judicial 
Departments Which have shown a result in a much quicker 
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disposal of eases and speedier justice. It is also satis¬ 
factory to know that Your Highness has under serious 
consideration the necessity of improving the jail accom¬ 
modation in your State* and to be assured that the need 
for increasing it is due to the tightening of discipline 
and the infusion of vigour and energy among the police 
and judiciary rather than to any growth of lawlessness 
among Your Highness' 5 j>eople. I will not digress further 
into the details of the various functions of Your Highness* 
Government except to say that 1 am glad to learn that 
your people are showing a growing realisation of the 
benefits of education, as is evidenced by the many 
spontaneous requests they have made for more village 
primary schools and their readiness to contribute financially 
so far as their resources permit 

¥ 

I had occasion only a week or two ago, in the presence 
of your brother Princes, to congratulate Your Highness 
on the way you had carried out your duties as Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes during the past year, and I 
am glad to have this more public opportunity of express¬ 
ing my appreciation of the energy and effkdericy that have 
marked Your Highness 7 hmure of this high and responsible 
office- During the last year several intricate and important 
rwablems have arisen for discussion between the Indian 
States and the Government of India, anti as Chancellor 
Your Highness has been thrown into fairly constant official 
contact, with my advisers and myself, I am very grate¬ 
ful for the advice and help which I have at all times 
received from Your Highness, and I congratulate yon 
heartily on your iv -election for the current year by what 
I think I may term an overwhelming majority. 

Not only in India but in the wider councils of the 
Empire and tbe Nations of the world has Your Highness 
represented the Order to which you belong, and at 
Geneva Tout Highness discharged with much credit amt 
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distinction the onerous duties of a member of the Delega* 
tion to live League of Nations Assembly. 

It only remains for me, Your Highness, to thank 
you again for the very pleasant time you have given us 
here, for the interesting things you have shown us and 
the sport you have provided. The held trials which we 
saw yesterday were an item of particular interest and 
amply prove the value of the Gun dog league of which 
Your Highness is so ardent a supporter. 

We all wish you, Your Highness, a safe and pleasant 
journey to England this summer, and your speedy return 
will he eagerly awaited by a host of friends in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join mo 
in drinking to the health, long life and happiness of our 
illustrious host, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, 


OPENING OF THE DELHI S. P, C. A, HOSPITAL 
AND REFUGE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Delhi S. P, C. A* 
Hospital and Refuge on the afternoon of the 31 st March, paid 

Ladies and Genii emm, — It lias given me great 
pleasure to come here to-day to open tins hospital and 
refuge erected by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Mrs; Lloyd has already made refer¬ 
ence to the generosity of Sctli Kaincowar Jeiporia and 
of other bene factors , which has resulted in the fine 
building we see here to-day. and I know that all present 
this afternoon would wish me on their behalf to thank 
all those who by eont rib lit ions or personal effort have 
helped to bring this institution to completion. There ean 
b ‘ few individuals who, if it was put to them that they 
had been guilty of causing wanton cruelty to an animal, 
would not at once indignantly deny any such intention 
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on' their pa ft, or who would fail to condemn the very 
idea of suck' a thing. And yet we have learnt by experi¬ 
ence that, until public opinion in a country is really 
brought to bear on this subject, and is translated hi%6 
action by some such Society as we have here in Delhi, 
hundreds of cases will occur in every town every day* 
v here owing to thdughUessaess, carelessness or callous¬ 
ness. extreme misery and hardship are suffered by our 
domestic animals. Public opinion on this subject is not 
of very old birth m any country, but India is, I think* 
still behind many eivilised couatrles in this fespoet. 
Am! I should have expected that the ideals for which 
this Society works would have found ready support above 
sill in a country like India where the sanctity of animal 
life is a tenet of such a large proportion of the population* 
sand where it therefore a matter of peculiar obligation 
to protect animals from all avoidable suffering. 

It is at any rate mir duty to endeavour to form this 
public opinion, mid 1 to try little by little to inculcate in the 
minds of everyone the idea of mercy to dumb animals 
nod the realisation of the shame fulness of cruelty. And 
therefore T appeal Tor support to the Society which is 
carrying on this admirable work 5n Delhi and elsewhere. 
Help is needed from nil, from officials ami non-officials, 
from local bodies and private Associations—help in the 
form not only of money cmitributions but of active sympa¬ 
thy and support. 

I may he permitted to make one more 'comment- 
An organisation such as this depends so mueit on the 
labour and enthusiasm of one or two devoted individuals 
that there is always the danger of its collapse when that 
individual support is removed. I should therefore have 
thought that some central norm official organisation would 
he useful, which could both help workers to feel that 
they were partners iu a great and combined effort, and 
t£RSV 54 
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w n ul d assn re lo cal Socio ti m again st. the ri s f k of d ec ay * an d 
fall owing: to the departure of an individual enthusiast. 
When talking of such enthusiasts I cannot refrain from 
mentioning on O' name, that of Mrs* Lloyd, whose devotion 
to this cause has meant—and I hope"will Jong continue to 
mean—so much to the welfare: of animals in Delhi and 
its neighbourhood, 

I have now great pleasure in declaring this hospital 
and refuge open and in wishing it a long life of usefulness 
in the work in which it will play such an important part. 


COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF TUG 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE ST JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN BED CROSS 
SOCIETY AT SIMLA, 

llis Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Combined 
Annual General Site ting of the Indian Council of the St* John 
'Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross ■Society held 
iU Simla and addressed the assembly as follows ; — 

Your EzcellertcieSt Ladm and Gentlemen.—1 1 gives 
me great pleasure to preside once more over the joint 
gathering of those who are interested in these two great 
charitable movements, and I am gratified to sec the 
satisfactory number of members who have come here to-day 
and have helped to make this meeting truly representative* 
In particular we are all glad to welcome Mrs. Cottle, from 
Bengal, whose devoted services to our two associations am 
well-known to you* Although ibis annual function repre¬ 
sents, 1 fear, almost the extent of my direct personal 
participation in the activities of the St. John Ambulance 
.Association and the Indian Red Cross Society, I need 
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hardly say that my interest in these two organisations is 
constant, and that I heartily welcome the opportunity of 
reviewing from time -to time the work that they have beeu 
dying. 

After reading last year's reports of the two bodies 
and listening to the interesting speeches this afternoon of 
II is Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Major-General 
Symons, 1 feel that we may congratulate ourselves on being 
able to record another year of not unsatisfactory pro¬ 
gress. At the same time the progress lias I think been 
uneven, especially as regards the Reel Cross Society. 
Although the Red Cross report shows a considerable 
increase of membership in some Provinces, it is clear that 
other branches still need many recruits to their ranks, if 
they are successfully to fight the forces which we have 
set it befo-e ourselves to defeat. Those who attended the 
annual meeting last year may remember that I referred to 
Some figures quoted by Sir Henry Moncrielf Smith as 
showing the need of extending.the activities of both the 
institutions represented here to-day. That need is stilt 
pressing and will doubt be pressing for many years to 
come, but to-day Geieral Symons has directed our parti¬ 
cular attention to a passage in the Red Cross report deal¬ 
ing with the extension of the junior Red Cross movement, 
and I think all will agre that some of the figures there 
quoted, showing the popularity of this movement in other 
countries, are significant, Th Vf .\id I see is easily held by 
the United States of America where nearly six million 
members belong to the junior Red Cross. Our own Red 
Cross Society, as a peace-time organisation, is of Course 
one of the youngest among the Societies established in the 
greater countries of the world, and it is natural that, in 
comparison with these figures from America, our own 
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efforts should seern puny ; but I feel pretty sure that, the 
more we can stimulate interest in the Kcd Cross among the 
rising 1 generation, the more firmly is our Society letting 
down strong roots which wilt ensure constant anti healthy 
growth in future, 

Th& Boy Scout movement lifts already established itself 
in IndJ,a> and the response which the youth of India have 
instinctively made to its appeal is proof that they are not 
deaf to the call of service to their fellow-men. There are 
surely great pu^lbilitics of valuable work to be done by 
the Bed Cross* in conjunction with the Boy ScouU, for in 
great part the objects of the two organisations coincide, 
I would hope therefore that, from its 'pvnti particular angle 
of approach to a common end> the junior Red Cross move¬ 
ment may make no Joss strong an appeal to tht present 
youth of India, and that, as they and our Society grow up 
together, they will in future years come to provide the 
backbone uf this organisation. 

It has been suggested to me, and to this matter General 
Symons has inferred in his speech, that there is one direct¬ 
ion in which the activities of the P d Gross could be 
extended, and I believe that the Central Committee have 
recently been devoting (heir attention to it. I refer to the 
question of organising relief in the case of national cala¬ 
mities, The splendid work of relief carried out by the 
American Bed Cross after tM disastrous floods caused by 

'ly 

the Mississippi elicited the miration of the world* More 
recently, in a somewhat s* uilar calamity which befell 
Mexico, the Ited Cross of that country Was prompt to 
organise relief for the urn vpvs on a large scale. In each 
of these cases the Bed Cross Was asked by the Government 
to undertake the work of public relief, and by reason of 
atss pre-existent organisation was first to take the field* 
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Similarly at the beginning of 192G, in the devastating floods 
which occurred in Belgium and Holland, the Red 
Cross Societies of those countries, with advice and assist¬ 
ance from the League in Paris, administered the whole 
Work of distributing supplies to the sufferers and of taking 
prophylactic measures against the outbreak of epidemics. 
India is not infrequently the unhappy victim of such 
Visitations of nature, and only last year, as General Symons 
has reminded us, we had sad evidence in Orissa and 
Gujurat of the damage and suffering which nature can 
inflict. But one of the difficulties in the way of the 
Indian Red Cross in following the example of Societies in 
other lands is that the Society is not so much a national 
society as a collection of Provincial and State branches, and 
these branches absorb practically the whole of the Society f a 
income. Relief In such oases therefore has necessarily to 
be a matter for provincial rather than national activity, 
and, inasmuch as the resources of the branches are more 
or loss ear-marked for their ordinary peace-time programme, 
they have little or no reserve for unforeseen emergencies- 
The solution of these difficulties seems to me to lie in the 
formation of a central fund to be used on such occasions, 
so that the Central Committee might be able to cope with 
any sudden and imperative demands. India has joined the 
International Relief Union, which resulted from a Con¬ 
ference held in Geneva in July last year under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, with the object of furnish mg 
assistance in the event of exceptional disasters and cala¬ 
mities. The creation of such an organisation, which will 
operate primarily through national Red Cross Societies 
throws on the latter the responsibility of preparing for such 
work as may fall on them in pursuance of the objects of 
the central body and, therefore, of endeavouring to aug¬ 
ment tlieir own financial resources for supplementing any 
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scheme t>£ Enas <i\hl assistance which the International Itelicf 
Union may launch, It is an object which I think I may 
safely recommend to the notice and generosity of all those 
who have the interest of the |ted Cross at heart* 

If } as General Symons has said, the Indian Ited Cross 
Society h but a child, it goes hand in hand with an Associa¬ 
tion whose ancestry reaches far back into the mists of 
history, The sal lent features of the doings of the St, John 
Ambulance Association during the past year have been 
reviewed by the Commander-In-Chief. I know that you 
Will all lie at one with me in desiring to acknowledge the 
debt we owe to His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey—and 
I would add in no less degree to Sir Fnyldd Imaim—f or the 
personal interest they took in ensuring the success of the 
ambulance competitions in Lahore this year. It was indeed 
a great pleasure to all that Miss. Dent should have been, 
able to bo present, on that occasion, and both the organisers 
and competitors are to be congratulated on the high 
opinion she formed of all the ambulance work which she 
was able to see. 

The Punjab has also been prominent in the training 
of ambulance classes in which, as His Excellency the 
Chairman of the Indian Council has just said, very 
satisfactory progress throughout India has been made. 

Before concluding I would like to thank all those, 
whether office-holders or members, who by their active 
participation nr sympathetic support have helped to cany 
on the work of our two Associations during the past year. 
In many ways and from a variety of causes India is bring 
brought into ever closer touch with other countries of the 
world, and thus the question of her public health must he 
recognised as doscly bound up with that wirier problem of 
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world-health, cm which the attention of all peoples becom¬ 
ing more anti more closely focussed. An Illustration of 
■this may be found in the visit to India during the last year 
both of public health experts from countries of the Par 
East, and of the delegates of the Par Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine. It is not difficult to foresee that the 
education of the Indian public in the principles of public 
health will grow in importance as years go on, and the 
value of the educative work which our two Associations 
are doing will be steadily extended. I hope and believe 
therefore that every year when we meet together, as we are 
meeting to-day, we shall be able to record a further expan¬ 
sion of membership, a widening of interest, and an increas¬ 
ing determination on the part of all to extend the beneficent 
activities of our two Societies* 


ADDRESS FROM TIIE VIZ AO AP AT AM MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL. 

Im replying to the Address presented by the VizagapAtam 
Municipal Council on the 26th July, His Excellency the Viceroy 
Wild ;— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen .—I .am most-grateful to 
you for the warmth with which you have welcomed me 
and I must thank you, and through you the Municipality 
which you represent, for the cordial address to which we 
have just listened, My pleasure in visiting your ancient 
and historic city is enhanced hy the knowledge that no 
previous Viceroy has had that good fortune. It was a 
great disappointment to me last year that heavy floods 
prevented me from completing the tour I had arranged in 
this direction, and I determined that I would take the 
earliest possible opportunity of redeeming the failure of 
last summer. 
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I can assure you th$t Lady Irwin shares the regret 
yon hare expipse*^ that absence from India has preclud¬ 
ed her accompanying me on this occasion. 

As you hare said, a long history lies behind this city 
of Yaisakha. A new page in t hat history is being turned 
to-day by the construction of a protected deep-water 
harbour, for it is not difficult to foresee the benefits which 
must result, both for Vizagap&tum and for the country 
lying within its range, from this great new seaport looking 
to the East. It lias natural advantages, both in the 
conformation of its sea-board and its position on the long 
stretch of coast separating Calcutta from Madras, and 
you may be sure that the Government of India will watch 
with sympathetic interest the development of the first 
Indian port in whose initiation and construction they have 
been immediately concerned. 

You have, raised in your address various questions 
connected with the future administration of this seaport, 
and it is gratifying to sec that your Courted, on whose 
foresight the welfare of your citizens so largely depends, 
realise the responsibilities which will devolve upon them 
from the growth of population and of local business which 
may result from the opening of the new harbour. I can 
well understand your desire that the town of Vizagapatam 
should progress m importance as in amenities along with 
the growth in the immediate neighbourhood of new and 
well-equipped facilities for trade. The inclusion of the 
harbour area, as you suggest, within Municipal limits and 
its consequent assessment to Municipal taxes would, T 
realise, help your Council financially to take up schemes 
for w-aler-supply and other Municipal services. This is 
primarily a matter for the Local Government to initiate, 
though it must of course be considered in special relation 
to the development of the Port itself, and it is difficult 
to pronounce on the merits of any such scheme, or on the 
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question of taxation or expenditure on local works m h. 
as jt new beach road, without a thorough oxamination by 
those who are Immediately responsible, I have no doubt, 
however, that both the Local Government and the Har¬ 
bour Construction .Authority will give the most careful 
thought to any representations on this subject which 
your Council may decide to put before them. 

We have a long programme before us this morning 
and you will not wish me to detain you longer. I con¬ 
gratulate you, gentlemen, on the care which your Council 
have obviously bestowed on the town which lies in your 
charge and on the pride which you take in its natural 
beauties and H& traditions, I wish it all prosperity for 
the future and shall continue to take a lively interest in 
the progress and development which coming years must 
bring. 



OPENIN'0 OP THE IRWIN HOSPITAL AT AMRAOTL 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy^ speech at the 2Sth July 
opening of the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti on the 28th July i 

Your JSx6ellency } Ladies and Gentlemen *—I confess 
that it was not without surprise that 1 heard the Hon J Me 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao say, in the course of the speech 
wo full of interest and suggestion to which we have 
jnst listened, that 58 years had passed since a Viceroy last 
visited Berar, I can only think that, if this is so, it has 
been the fault of Viceroys and not of the people of Berar, 
who I know arc never slow to extend a cordial and hospit¬ 
able welcome to anyone who visits their country. His 
Excellency the Governor indeed has told me that there 
were many bodies, including the prominent organisation 
of the Berar co-operative institute, here which wished to 
offer me a f ormal welcome, and I am sorry that my engage¬ 
ments have prevented me from devoting a longer time to 
LCPSY 55 
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this visit, and from availing myself of the opportunity 
both of receiving those addresses and of gaining in or ft 
intimate personal acquaintance of Berar and its people 
than has been possible in the few all too short hours f 
have spent in Amraoti, 

It has however given me the greatest pleasure to pay 
even ihis brief visit and it is an interesting coincidence 
that, just as a memento of Lord Mayo's visit in 1870 has 
been left in the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, the 
capital of the Central Provinces, so to-day the chief 
function arranged for my visit to the capital of Berar is 
to open a hospital, to which you have been good enough to 
give my name. 

In order to appreciate rightly what is the significance 
of the opening of this hospital, I would ask you to reflect 
for a moment upon one of the fundamental facts W all 
human life. 

The underlying unity of that life, as we see it all 
around its, is impaired by countless divisions, and differ-', 
cnees, which lead men to range themselves in separate 
camps and under various banners, to which they give 
allegiance. And these differences too often take evil 
shape. Thus as we look across the world we see differ¬ 
ences between employers and employed leading to grave 
industrial disputes, religious differences breeding 
religious bitterness and not infrequently loss of life, 
national differences hurling nations into war, and f behind 
all these, racial differences perpetually .obstructing the 
way to that better understanding, upon which the future 
of our humankind depends. 

These things fill the foreground of our picture, and 
distract our attention from the real struggle of man with 
disease that is universal, constant, pitiless, and unending. 
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The differences* between men are often capable of 
solution ; and? even war between some nations permits 
neutrality for others and in time yields plaice to Peace, 
But in this fell conflict that all humanity is ever waging 
against disease, there is no armistice, aid there is no 
neutrality. 

And therefore I see in this work that has been done 
here a real contribution to human progress, and most 
wafcmly do 1 congratulate you upon its achievement. 

The Ilonhle the Minister has reviewed in his speech 
the general lines of the programme of medical and public 
health development to which your Province has devoted 
itself. Wo mtiy all readily agree with him that the pro¬ 
gress achieved has been real and notable, anil that you 
have reason to congratulate yourselves both on the 
farsighted policy of your Government, and on the co¬ 
operation and generosity with which the people have 
helped to make that policy a success. He referred in 
particular to the attention devoted to the health of 
women and children, a matter in which I believe your 
Province can face comparison with any other in India, 
and to the extension of hospital organisation under llfesr 
auspices of the Countess of Duifcrin Fund. The Central 
Committee of this Fund have recently been interest mg 
Ihemselves in a Scheme for the increase in numbers, and 
for the better training, of nurses in certain Provinces, 
and 1 have no doubt that this, is a sphere of public tee rvice 
to which women in India might worthily devote attention. 
The supply of fully qualified doctors in India is increasing 
year by year, but it is not too much to say that their work 
in hospitals and private practice is frequently handi¬ 
capped by the lack of trained nurses to carry out the 
treatment they prescribe. In other spheres of womens 
work your Province has made a great advance, for Women 
have been nominated to the Legislative Council and to 
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several local bodies and tlie question of womens educa- 
non is being vigorously taken up. I Teel no doubt that 
the Central Provinces and Berar will not be slow to 
support any scheme which aims at the, racing of the 
standard and status of the nursing profession, and I 
know that in doing so, as in all. other matters vdiieh affect 
the welfare of the Province, they wall all be Sure of the 
warm-hearted assistance, oi His Excellency the Governor 
and Lady Butler. 

Although, as I have said, the principal function to¬ 
day is the opening of this hospital, 1 think—as it is only 
once in GO years or so—that yon will have patience if I 
g|y something about the general conditions and problems 
of your country, 

The first subject, to which if would' be difficult to 
make no reference in Berur, is the great cotton trade on 
which so large a part of the prosperity of your Province 
is founded* In the lost three quarters of a century, 
since the administration of Berar wag entrusted to the 
British Government, the cotton industry has shown a 
vast increase and T believe that Amraoti, corrupted by 
business tongues to Oomra, Tfow gives its name on the 
Bciml>ay market to more than one-half of the full total of 
India 3 s cotton crop. The present generation may find it 
hard to realise the blessing of internal peace, which with 
the resultant development of communications has he mm 
the chief factor in bringing about, this great change. 
For human memories are short and times of trouble and 
disturbance fade quickly into history. Yet it was for the 
upkeep of military forces required for the mamtenance 
of peace in the Deccan that Berar was first assigned to 
the British Government* T recently learned from His 
Excellency the Governor the interesting fact that the 
buildings and lands which until about 25 years ago were 
Occupied by the Hyderabad Contingent at Ellichpur have 
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.now been handed over to the Agricultural Department 
tor prod fiction of high clo&s cattle, and the growth o i 
improved varieties of cotton. There indeed lias the 
ploughshare ousted the lance and sword. 

The recently published report of the Royal Co minis- 
sion. has focussed the public eye on Indian Agriculture 
and I was interested to read in that report the 
commendation of the system, hi vogue in Berar, of 
regulated markets for the disposal Of the. cotton crop. As , 
tlie Royal Commission have wisely said u well-regulated 
markets create in the mind of the cultivator a feeling of 
coufklciicb and of receiving fair play, and this is the 
mood in which he Is most ready to accept new ideas and 
to -drive to improve his agricultural practice 

It was with great ini crest too that 1 learnt that 
your (ioT^rument, has boon pursuing' an active road policy. 
Ton on your part inmt have welcomed the- announcement 
that hew broad gauge railways are about to be coin- 
nienetol from Hiwarkhed, through Akot and Akola, to 
Basim., and from Ainraoti to Nark bed on the Nagpurdtarsi 
lino. But the question of .com mim i oat ions is far more 
than a local one, and. your geographical position gives 
s you a special interest irs the great through routes by 
road and rail which necessarily traverse the province* 
Rremit developments have brought into existence a urn 
Trunk route from North to South, and, with the com pie- 
non of the now line passing through the territories of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, Nagpur now occupies a 
centra! position on the shortest route between Madras 
and Delhi. Of even more importance i* the direct rail¬ 
way com met ion between Raipur and Vizngapatain, for, 
when the deep water harbour at the latter place has been 
completed, the eastern districts will have been brought 
150 miles nearer to the sea* 
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Trunk railway lines are an old story, but tlie im¬ 
portance of arterial road routes is only beginning to be 
realised. As 1 daresay you know, the Government of 
India recently appointed a Committee to examine die 
question of road development and the best means of 
providing additional funds for that object,, and I behove 
their report is about: to be submitted. One of the points 
which is likely to emerge is that, in every Province there 
are roads which are of more than local ini port a nee, and r 
$ince they link up district with district, their control rest* 
naturally with the Provincial Government rather than, 
with the local bodies. Looking to the future, I conceive 
it possible that there may be other and still more im¬ 
portant roads, the development of which as a means of 
connecting Province with Province will be a matter of 
all-India concern. Should that be so, they must be of 
interest to you, for the arterial roads of the future, 
whether they run from North to South or from roist to 
West, can hardly avoid traversing the Central Provinces*. 

Before saying good-bye f must thank you again for 
the welcome you have given me, which indeed is only 
such as the warm-hearted generosity and public spirit of 
the BOrari won hi be expected to extend to a guest. I 
leave you with the happiest recollections of my brief 
visit and with my best: wishes for a good season and for 
the continued prosperity of the Province* 

I will now, with your permission, proceed to the open¬ 
ing of the hospital that is to bear my name. It Is with 
much gratification that I have taken part m this cere¬ 
mony, which marks an important stage in the scheme of 
hospital construction now being carried out. I trust and 
believe that this hospital has before it a long life of tme- 
fulness, and h destined to he a blessing to those who may 
lave occasion to seek succour therein. 
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LAYING OF THE FOUND ATION-STONE OF A 
HOSPITAL AT UATLAM* 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following' speech 
when he laid the Foimdation-Stone of a Hospital at It&tlam 
n the -3rd August :— 

You r Highn&ss, Ladies and Gtiffiilmien. —I feel. that 
special late rest attaches to my visit here to-day from the 
fact, to. -which Yoor Highness minded, that over half 
a century has jpa^sed since a Viceroy came to Rutlnm* 
But there are so many Salute States eager to show their 
traditional hospitality" and to offer a loyal welcome to ills 
Majesty's .representative, that, a Viceroy has perforce to 
.refuse many cordial and generous invitations which he 
would desire to accept. I wish indeed that my visit to¬ 
day could have been longer, and could have given me 
time to see something more of a State so famous in the 
-history of Central India. For although the material pos¬ 
sessions of the Hiller oi 1 Baflam are now; .through ancient 
misfortunes, no longer os extensive as they once were, there 
.are .to-day few names better known to the world in 
general than that of .His Highness the Maharaja of 
Ball am ; and I would like to take this-public opportunity 
of again congratulating Your Highness on the birth of 
■a son; heir to an ancient line, for whom I can wish no tiling 
better than that be should follow in his father's foot¬ 
steps* 

Your Highness T reputation as a soldier and a fearless 
horseman is familiar to all, and your services to India and 
the Empire both in the Groat War and in the Afghan 
W&r of 1919 will not readily be forgotten. It has given 
me the greatest pleasure, Your Highness, to accept your 
cordial invitation to visit your State and to lay the 
foundation-stone of your new hospital, and I recall with 
pleasant memories the occasion on which Your Highness 
was among those who first greeted me on my arrival is 

India* 
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Before laying this stow*, t would wish to say what 
gratification it gives mo to know that Your Highness is 
taking such interest in the development of your State, and 
is sliowing so warm a solicitude for the welfare of your 
subjects, in Hie course of my visits to many States, t 
have been glad to observe the serious attention which is 
being paid to the provision of medical relief, and have 
been struck by the high standard of hospital buildings 
and equipment, I congratulate Your Highness on your 
decision to erect a new hospital on this wed-chosen site ; 
and I know that you will do all in your power, by 
appointing an adequate and efficient staff and by taking 
a personal interest in its administration, to ensure its 
success. It will Ming to Your Highness the double satis¬ 
faction of being l lie happy means of commemorating your 
mother’s name and of securing health and happiness to 
the sick and suffering, 

I will now ask Your Highness 1 permission to lay the 
foundation-stone, and in doing so I wish this new institu¬ 
tion a long and useful life. 


OPENING OF THE A GUIOOLTITEAL CONFER 1.3N0H 
AT SIMLA, 

lit October In opening flic Adrien I tunxl Conference held at. Sindh on 

Im 1st October, H, E. the Viceroy said 

QmtUv&mh —■Let me wish you a cordial video me tc 
Simla, When the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India reached m, we undertook a rapid 
examination of its contents in order to decide what would 
be the best way of securing prompt and fruitful con¬ 
sideration for the Commission 7 a proposals. It was clear 
from the wide ground covered by the re com mend at ions as 
well as from their nature that the first necessity step was 
to determine the relative urgency of the main recommenda¬ 
tions and the authority, Central or Provincial, or botli 
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Before I proceed further, gentlemen* let me endeavour 
to express what, I am sure, yon all fully share, namely, our 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the Commission* 
The Importance of agriculture to this country has often 
been emphasised * It can never be exaggerated. Agricul¬ 
ture is the mainstay of 71 pet cent* of the population of 
India. The practice of centuries lias taught the Indian 
cultivator much that is of value in agriculture. But a 
great deal that science has brought to light in recent yevn s 
is unknown to him. And the growing pressure of popiila- 
tkm on land of which the area is limited has created fresh 
problems for agricultural science to explore and solve. If 
the ryot Is standard of living h to improve,, the quality of 
his produce and the return which his toil bring him must 
be improved also. That was the main economic problem 
to which the Commission had to address themselves. But 
they took a wider view of their mpomihilities. They 
applied tlidr minds to the whole question of rural re~ 
eomtmclioiL They recognised that the conditions of rural 
life have to be viewed and studied as n whole ; that there* 
is an organic affinity between rural education, rural sanita¬ 
tion and rural economies j that material prosperity will not, 
by itself, coinplet the ryot's happiness ; indeed, that such 
prosperity cmi only be achieved if education, widens bis 
horizons ; if improved sanitation makes, his life healthier 
and longer ; if his environment is so improved as to send 
him with a cheerful mind* a quickened interest and a ssest 
for work to his daily task in the field* Their enquiry,, 
therefore, embraced the whole field of rural life.. It was 
careful and intensive* The Commissioners sought not only 
to investigate all the relevant facts in India. They also 
tried to ascertain conditions abroad which might help 
them to complete their survey of the problem and present 
a comprehensive Report* The result, gentlemen, is a 
massive volume, full ot useful and illuminating fads and 
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of stimulating suggestions, I use no language of 
exaggeration when I say that it represents the meat 
complete and creative document affecting the welfare of 
the agricultural population in Llm country that has 
hitherto been published. My Government and I—aud, 
gentlemen, 1 hope, 1 may associate in this observation the 
Provincial Governments whom you represent—wish to 
express to Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues our grate¬ 
ful appreciation of their sustained, sympathetic and 
strenuous endeavour, and our congratulations on the valu¬ 
able cquIte button which they have made to the further¬ 
ance of a vital and beneficent activity. 

Gentlemen, you have a varied and full agenda before 
you. I do not intend to prevent you from getting to 
grips with it as quickly as possible. Nor do I propose to 
select any one of the stems on y.mr list of business for 
detailed comment. I would leave that to Sir Muhammad 
IJabib alia h and to other members of the Confer cnee whoso 
expert knowledge fits them for the task. Hut I shall 
permit myself a few 7 remarks on the broad unity of out* 
look which m the outstanding feature of the Commission^ 
Report—a feature to which T haver already referred. As 
the Commission point out, the problem of agricultural 
improvement is identical with, the problem of rural re¬ 
construction, Amelioration of the agriculturists 1 lot can¬ 
not be effected without co-ordinating activity in several 
fields of administration besides Agriculture proper, part i¬ 
cularly in (he fields of Education and Public Health- 
Now, gentlemen, each one of these departments of Oov- 
eminent now under the control of popular Ministers. 
Initiative to secure such co-ordination rests with them- 
I have no doubt that such initiative will be forthcoming. 
The form which it may take and the rate at which co¬ 
ordination may progress will, depend on conditions and 
circumstance a which, I recognise, vary from Province to’ 
Province. I would only ask Hon’bio Ministers to remember 





■that corarilmatitiiL offers the' one magic key to sue- 
*eess m the object which the , Commission have described 
for ns. The «tMtp.haps laid by Lord Linlithgow and his 
colleagues on the value ol combined activity with 1 hope, 
be appreciated at its true value and their various recoin - 
mendatiom cmwied out in an endeavour to move forward 
together over the whole wide front which we desire to 
attack. Much of the work must fall directly upon Local 
Govern ment^ for we recognise the existing const i tutioiiul 
position and have no desire to interfere in any way with 
their discretion. But whatever assistance by way of y 
counsel and the supply of mipTmation the "Government of 
India can render will he willingly and readily given. 

There is however one other matter with which 'the 
tJoyermnent of India is immediately concerned, and on 
which I should like to dwell briefly, I refer to agricul¬ 
tural research. The Commission have rightly placed the 
guidance, promotion and co-ordination of research in the 
forefront of their rfecomnrerrdations. Scientific research 
is the life-blood of economic progress, Knowledge of the 
processes of nature must be progressively improved and 
supplied in order to stimulate her bounty. Nature must 
foe led, not driven ; and if we, by study of her ways, 
lead nature by the hand, she will join 1 lands with us in 
placing new treasures at our disposal. If therefore we 
wish the land to yield to us a harvest richer in measure 
srnd quality than what she does to-day, we must call 
science more and mure to our aid* Scientific research is 
largely responsible for the agricultural prosperity of Java, 
The some is true of all nations with a developing and 
progressive! agriculture- In this country, the improved 
'varieties of Pus a wheat and Coimbatore sugar-cane have 
aidded materially to the prosperity of the agriculturist in 
the wheat ami cane-growing Provinces of India, The 
■Tctermary work done at Muktesar lias saved and is saving 
1 he lives of hundreds of thousands of cattle every year* 
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X have mentioned these instances not to glorify the insti* 
tut ions devoted 1o research which the Government of 
India maintain; but only because they are most familiar 
to me* I have fto doubt that in the Provinces work not 
less valufipe has been and is being clone* But, as the 
Commission have pointed Out, in India endeavour lias m 
far lagged behind the exigencies of the situation* More 
must be done IP we are to cope with the demand made by 
a growing population and by the increasing stress of 
competition in the markets of the world. Both factors 
emphasise the need for increasing the output from land 
and the quality of the yield. Agricultural research offers 
a sphere in which the Central Government can help the 
Provinces, both through the existing agencies which they 
now control and, if the Provinces are witling to co-operate, 
in the manner recommended by the Commission., As you 
are aware, gentlemen, in Chapter III of their Report, 
the Commission have made proposals for setting up a 
Central Council for Agricultural Research. These pro¬ 
posals will doubtless be discussed by you, for I observe 
that the establishment of such a Council is the first item 
on your agenda, I shall not attempt to anticipate the 
results of your deliberations on the subject* I shall only 
say that my Government and I are strongly of opinion 
that some swell organisation should be brought into being 
as soon as possible. India urgently wants a body which 
will be thoroughly representative of all-India as well ns 
of Provincial points of view ; which will be able to ascer¬ 
tain and appraise, with the aid of the best scientific advice 
available in the country, the requirements of the different 
agricultural tracts ; which will be endowed with adequate 
funds to guide, promote and co-ordinate agricultural re¬ 
search throughout the country and with sufficiently elastic 
powers to utilise these funds as its collective judgment 
may suggest* The scheme drawn up by the Commission 
is based on principles which appear to fulfil these coudi- 
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lion? and will, I hope, receive ,yonr earnest consideration. 
You will have observed that the _ Commission^ plan does 
•not, as the constitution stands at .present, contemplate 
any call on the Provinces for fenanoiitg the proposed 
■Council* The Government of India accept this position, 
and, subject to the approval of the Legislative Assembly;, 
will endeavour to provide any central organisation that 
may be set up with such imM jfts their resources might 
permit* But apart from the question of finance, the 
whole principle of co-ordinated activity in this sphere 
requires to be ■■disenaserL It m for the Provinces to decide 
whether they will or will not accept this principle. We 
-do not desire to impose on them any scheme built up on 
this principle if they do not want it. For, it is obvious 
that co-ordination cannot be achieved without the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Provinces. There is one more important point 
which I should like to make dear. My Government and 
,1 have no intention that, if a central organisation is set 
np on the lines recommended by the Commission; it should 
in any way curtail Or restrict, the freedom which the Pro* 
Vinces now enjoy in regard to agricultural administration 
and policy. Indeed it is our wish that, if any such 
^organisation materialises, it should be so devised m to 
enlist the interest and the willing support of the Province* 
no less than pt the Government of India. We seek 
voluntary co-operation, not an infringement of Provincial 
powers and eights. 

1 had intended, gentlemen, to touch briefly also on 
the part which the cooperative movement can play in 
enlarging the happiness and material prosperity of the 
countryside. Any such observations would be superfluous 
now after the speech which the HoiFble Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah delivered the other day when inaugurating the 
Tenth Session of the All-India Co-operative Conference, 

I am acid nothing to the sagacious and practical sugges¬ 
tions which he made on that occasion for broadening the 
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scope of this movement and for infusing into it freak 
energy and fresh vigour. 

Gentlemen, I shall not detain you much longer* T have 
tried to explain to you the objects, with which this Con fur- 
(nice ym& called and to make a few observations on the 
importance of the Urpnrt and on the attitude of my Gov- 
eminent towards the principal recomirieudatioii which 
con eems us m well m Local Governments, I shall be* 
interested to learn from day to day,- as your deliberations 
proceedj what each Province thinks of the many and. 
varied proposals made by the Goimnission ; what action it 
proposes to take on them. We recognise, as the Com* 
mission recognised, that it is impossible in a day to give 
effect to recommendations so numerous, and so far-reach' 
ing* Time is necessary for the mobilisation of the re¬ 
sources and the men, and for accelerating the momentum 
of public opinion, without which proposals so compre¬ 
hensive in their range and effect cannot attain full 
fruition. But l am confident that the resolve to work for 
the uplift of the rural population, with which each one of 
you has come to this Conference, will derive inspiration and 
strength from meeting others who arc moved by the same* 
im pulse and engaged on a similar lade in different parts: 
of this great country. May the Contact, which these- 
meetings are intended to provide, infuse new life into 
your efforts and lend new vigour to your purpose. No 
ideal could he more humane in its nature, more moving in 
its appeal, than the ideal of kindling in the breasts of 
seven-tenths of the inhabitants of thi| Sub Continent the* 
desire for n “ better and a fuller life”, no duty nobler 
or more powerful as a spur to action than the duty of 
working with sustained energy and steadfast faith to see 
your ideal realised. It is my firm conviction that the 
duty will he willingly and worthily discharged, us it is 
my earnest hope that the discussions Which start to-day 
may help ta bring the ideal nearer to fid him cut. 
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DC3TR1B IITION OF PRIZES AT THE LAWRENCB 

ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL AT SAN AW Alt. 

ITis Excellency the Viceroy made the following; speech at 
tile prise giving at the Lawrenee Royal Military School at 
gunawar on 4th October : — 

Principal) Ladies and Ge riflemen ,— Wbca a Prise 
Giving eolncid^l as it does generally, J aappew^ with a 
Founder's Day, it becomes a dedication, and I think it is a 
great privilege for any outsider to take part in it 

Now I have noticed that it has very often hap pencil 
that people, who give prizes away, think it necessary to 
make a long speech to show that they cart make speeches 
as w ell as give prizes, but I do not intend to make a Speech, 
for two reasons. Firstly, 1 am sure that you have very 
important engagements awaiting you very soon, in the way 
of restoring your vitality by other means ; and also 
because, ever since l have been in San invar, l have boon 
feeling myself in a completely family party where speeches 
Seem to be quite out of place t therefore, if I may, I want to 
talk to you for a very few minutes, and tell you one or 
two things that have occurred to me since I have been in 
Samiwar, 

Now I said this place is very much Tike a family party, 
and it seems to me to he a gathering of a family in a party, 
just as a family gathers together on any great family 
occasion, when it sets to work to enjoy itself, and to wish 
many' happy returns to the person who has given them the 
excuse for nice ting. 

You have been allowing a total stranger like myself, 
who in spite of bis official connection with the school has 
hitherto had only a cursory acquaintance with it, you 
have allowed me to take part in all l he family entertain¬ 
ments at one tune and another since I have been here. 1 
h avert taken part in listening to communal singing, and 
thought how ill i myself have done it compared with what 
I heard last night I have been introduced to seven or 
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eight of the greatest scoundrels of the 18th pfptiiry, agisted 
•by a stern vepresontative of author?ty, and I was gin.d ta 
see they were eventually downed by the representative. 

All that side of it lias been to ine wholly delightful and 
wholly the family atmosphere, Then, as 1 was thinking 
These thoughts tins morning of the many happy returns to 
the Sc hool that Founder’s Day h t you will allow me to say 
that i think it the greatest privilege being allowed to join 
in the best way of wishing Many Happy Returns to the 
feelioolj in which many of us took part this morning In the 
great corporate Act of Consecration and Fellowships in your 
beautiful Chapel ; and I cannot help thin king about your 
Founder, who, as we may jtirely sjuppose, was able to watch 
and to take part in and rejoice at what you w ere there 
doing ; at the contribution that your Chapel was making 
to what must surely be his great purpose and scheme, 
namely that ail the work that is done in school and on the 
playing tick! to prodace a trained mind and a physically 
fit body should be welded together by the contribution that 
your Chapel makes in order to train both personality and 
dm raster. 

Now k Prize Giving is always a business that divides 
itself into two parts i one congratulates, the people w ho have 
got prizes, ;md condoles with the people who think they 
ought to have got prizes ; because, after all, if there is arry 
justice in the. world, surely, if boys and girls do not always 
give the right answers* they can re ion that examiners do 
riot always set the right questions; 

Of coarse a Prize Giving is much more than what its 
name actually implies. It is, a stock-taking when all those 
who are interested in the school sec what is happening to it 7 
and when they are glad that the school is endowed with a 
principle like this. All that they have heard about the 
progress and achievements of the School, and its promises 
LtiPSV 67 
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for next year, makes them very happy' ami encourage^. 
But of course a Prize G iving probably means to some peoples 
that they are getting nearer the end of their school time, 
and will soon he deporting into other spheres and wider 
walks of life* We realise, 3 suppose, when tlmr time comes* 
u little bit, the elder ones of you 1 hope, what the School 
has clone, and ought to be 3 to us all 

May 1 tm you one thing ¥ When I went to school, 
I remember that the whole' world centred round me. 
Everything had importance or unimportance according as 
Ifc affected me. Whether 1 was allowed to have the right 
jam for tea and the right bootlaces wad of more importance 
than the murder of a Prime Minister. Gradually when 
you come to school yon find that you yourself, the jam 
and the bootlaces are not really as important as you began 
by thinking* Then you ask yourself : “ Why ara they not 
so important ? What is taking their place T*Y You 
suddenly woke up to the amazing fact that you are only 
one in a much bigger show than yourself. Somebody else 
is taking your place—all the other people, other boys and 
girls, masters, School, House ; and you gradually learn frt 
that w ay that Life Is & co-operative business, that you can¬ 
not do without other people. You cannot accomplish any¬ 
thing in a tug-of-war unless all pull as one ; then you 
manage to effect something. 

And so, when you go into wider places, you fmcl exactly 
the same rules, and all the same kinds of things happen and 
have exactly the same risks. 

I have given away just now a great many books and 
J always look at the backs to sec if I have read them or 
should like to read them, and 1 sec there are ajjreat many 
fairy tales which I love reading. Do not lot anybody 
think they are too old to read fairy stories. There are 
many people who read novels about, things like crawles 
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and adventure. Do not let as think that they are just 
things we stop doing in our childhood, for the whole of 
Life is a fairy story and a crusade for those who keep their 
ryes open. We read much of chivalry when Knights used 
to figlit in tournaments for ladies' gloves. There is no 
mistake that there are a great in tiny crusades for you all to 
go on, a great many weak people to be rescued, and a great 
many dragons to MB, and I want every boy and girl to go 
out, not in the spirit of a prig thinking that they have to 
put the world right, but to go out in the spirit of adventure 
doing their own job, commanding a little crusade of their 
own, killing a dragon of their own, and rescuing a primps. 

Now you are probably saying t “I shan’t remember a 
word, and I only long for the fellow to stop/’ Well, he is 
going to stop, but I want to say 16 more words. You may 
know an ukl Dutch saying or proverb that exactly seems to 
fit what 1 have tried to say ; 


Fortune lost : Nothing lost j 
Courage lost i Much lost. 
Honour lost : More lost ; 
Soul lost : All lost. 


[His Excellency subsequently announced that ho hoi 
asked t.lie Principal to give the whole School three days 
holiday to commemorate bis visit (loud and prolonged 
cheering).] 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS DINNER. 

In replying to the Toast of his health at Ike Annual Dinner Oth Novem* 
of the Institution of Engineers held at Delhi, on the 9th November* ^ or 
II. E. the Viceroy said :■— 

It lias not seldom been my experience, when an 
engineer is endeavouring to explain to me the intricacies 







of kin pel project or machinery,, to fel acutely the limita¬ 
tions of my knowledge compared with his* If that be the 
effect produced on me by one of your number, you can 
Imagine the frame of mind in which l rise to Address a 
whole room full of the fraternity. Blit I can at any rate 
thank you ail Without reservation for your hospitality in 
entertainffiig ine here tonight, and J need hardly say how 
great a pleasure it has given me to meet so many member# 
of the Institution of Engineers in India. I should also 
like to thank you f Mr. President, for the very kind thing* 
you have said this evening, and the whole company for 
the way they have received the toast of my health. 

I have thought always that engineers worn much to be 
envied. For one thing, they are among those lucky people 
who have been able to dream dream * in boyhood and realise 
them in after-Iife—for every right minded boy’s ambition 
is to be an engineer, though he may not always foresee the 
years of exacting training which an intricate and teehmcal 
science like this requires. 

For another thing, the engineer can see with his own 
eyes the visible results of hm work. Many of its laymen, 
especially if we have at any time had the misfortune to ha 
politicians, must often feed inclined to ask ourselves what 
has really been the outcome of months or years of phonons 
work. We cover pages of paper with argument and reason* 
ing and conclusions, or spend our host efforts hi making 
speeches, which rarely arc as convincing to our audiences 
as they seem to he to us, but, when we look later on for 
tangible results, that we can point. to, we begin to wonder 
what is the sum total of our achievement. The wheels of 
administration move slowly ; much of what we seek to do 
is ifcv.il ably the second best : and the world is more marly 
to accord criticism than approbation. We deal with 
opmionSj you with facts ; and your pages of figures and 
calculations bring concrete results in the shape of bridges, 
railways, canals, machines. You uan see* the girders rising, 
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the waiter ftowSjSjgr. the two shining lines of metal stretching 
away over the plain and vanishing into the horizon, and, 
n* you survey your work, you can see that it k good. 

It is true that most of the great engineering feats In 
India have been performed by engineers in the service 
of Qoveramekjf, but. as industry expands, as in the emirae 
iif nature it must, India will more and more fed the need 
of qualified engineers, whether in fjovernment service or 
not And-it is here that your Institution has its function 
to fulfil. Public bodies and private fims will, n they are 
wise, always demand engineers whose qualifications are 
known to conform to certain standards, and an Institulgon 
.such as yours is the host means of assuring the maintenance 
of those standards. And more than this ; men find Iu 
such an Association as this a stimulus to their work. 
Added to 13io natural pride, which any good craftsman takes 
in liis work, is the corporate pride he feels in maintaining 
the traditions of tlie body to which he belongs. The more 
jealously you guard those traditions and the more rigidly 
y< u Insist on the maintenance of high standards and the 
good name of your profession, the more valuable will your 
Institution be both to its own Members and to the com¬ 
munity at large, 

A x you have just aid, Mr. President, it is now nearly 
oight years since Lord Chelmsford inaugurated your body, 
and in doing so he forecast n great and successful future 
for it. I am very glad to know that it is f id tilling bis 
prediction. Its membership of well ovtr 1,000. from aU 
branches of the profession and in all stages of their pro¬ 
fessional career, and the formation of Local Associations 
in every quarter of India, are sufficient proof that it has 
established its position and are a good omen for its further 
increase in the future. 

And what is the future going to bring in the engineer¬ 
ing world ? It Is a commonplace that the advance made 
in engineering and mechanics within the memory of this 
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generation has probably exceeded that made in atty ecpyil 
period before in the history of the world, and a modern 
writer has told us that, during the last 150 years, tlio rate 
of progress in man’s command over nature has been ten 
times as fast as in the whole period between Caesar and 
Napoleon. 

The ff|ce is tremendous, the effect of change in almost 
every sphere of life kaleidoscopic, and 1 sometimes wonder 
whether we can exactly foresee the effect of nil this upon 
human character and temperament. 

Many years ago, Samuel Butler, if I Tcmeml^r rightly* 
levelled a lance against ihe gradual and as lie thought 
sinister domination that the machine was bound 16 estab¬ 
lish over the man who had called if iota being. Since ho 
wrote, our whole concept.tons of time and space are u* 
course of being recast under 1 he influence of modern inven¬ 
tion and discovery, and here as m the evolution of industry 
under the iniinence of the machine there is some room for 
Butler’s doubt whether man is in fact retaining cmdrd 
over the new forces his ingenuity has released. In any 
ease we can hardly suppose that, when his whole environ 
meat is undergoing transformation, man himself will re¬ 
main constant and imalfeolotL I was interested to notice* 
in the speech that Sir Alfred Ewing made at the Bnu!en;try 
celebration of the Institute of Civil Engineers in London 
last June, reflections not unconnected with those to which 
I have endeavoured to .give expression. The subject of 
his address Jig termed “ ■& century of inversions ”, but, 
after sketching the amazing progress made in the last 100 
years, lie asked himself whether that progress had hot 
outstripped the ethical progress of the - race. lie spoke 
of the Great War and. how that brovight home to him what 
lie termed *- the moral failure of applied mechanics 9 \ 
But it was not a note of pessimism that, I think* he meant 
to strife but rather one of inspiration for the future. Wu 
may admit that, great as the impetus was which the Great 
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War gave to engineering and scientific inventions and 
research, it was largely an iimpetus in a destructive direc¬ 
tion* Seen from this angle, with full recognition of all 
that was good in the concentrated effort of the War, the 
contemplation of the highest scientific genius of man em¬ 
ployed upon the destruction of his fellows was not an 
inspiring apecUde* It was not progress in tile sense in 
which thin Icing engineers imagine the true development 
H)£ their profession, You would fill, 1 It now* agree that the 
victory which engineering and science have achieved -over 
inanimate nature is no real triumph unless that triumph 
is employed and developed tor the bencht and greater 
happiness of mankind. This must be at onee the goal 
and the test of mr endeavour. 

You were good enough to refer, Mr, President, to the 
interest. I have always taken in the efforts of engineers, 
whether in India, or elsewhere, to develop the country and 
improve the conditions and amenities of its inhabitants. 
Weil, during the last two and a half years I have travelled 
pretty widely over India and have seen visible and m> 
forgettable proofs of what engineers have done for the 
people of India, bow canals and railways and other means 
uf pommunieation have secured great tracts from the old 
terrors of famine, how the desert has been made to blossom, 
how the lot of tha poor has hem improved* how wild tribes- 
men have been tamed, hon health has been brought to 
fevered districts, anti now comforts of life to dwellers in 
the remotest parts. And for tliis, among other reasons* 
1 rejoice to see engineers joining together in an Association 
like this, whose tendency will surely always be to direct 
the science of engineering along beneficent lines. 

I thank you. Gentlemen, again for having permitted 
me to be your guest, and f should like to assure you once 
move that I shall retain thereby a more direct and personal" 
interest in the future growth and fortune of yuur 
Institution, 
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address; op we loo mi ; : hie sente I) by tiifj 

B IHAR LANDHOLDERS ’ A SSOCI ATI ON. 

14 th Novem- I n replying to the Address of Welcome ^hsseiitjid by the 

het 102&P Bihar Landholders* Atfsoefetkm fit Patna on Che 14th Koveni- 
ber, H, Si, tlic Viceroy said ;— 

It lias given. me great pleasure to he present hero to¬ 
day and receive the address of welcome to which we have 
just listened, and T wish to tlumk you all for the Warmth 
of the reception Which yon have given to me. Earlier 
this year I had the Opportunity of visiting the southern 
portions of this Province, and of seeing something of the 
areas which stillered so severe^ from floods last year. 
As you are aware, a Committee of engineers have recently 
investigated and reported upon the causes of ,these floods 
which have repeatedly, in the post, devastated the coastal 
districts of Orissa, and they have made a number of ixs- 
commendations designed to mitigate their effects, It 
Would he premature for me to discuss these recommended 
t ions, beyond saying that the Committee appear to have 
discharged their duty with great thoroughness and ability, 
and that I am sure you can rely upon -the warm sympathy 
and assistance of your Governor In any practical measures 
that it may be found feasible to take on the Committee^ 
report. 

I have been looking forward keenly to our first visit 
to Bihar and I am grateful to have been given this oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting so many of its leading men in the capital 
of the Province, I know well its ancient fame to whidi 
you have alluded in your address, For historians of all 
ages have spoken of if, and of the old Maury a and Gupta 
dynasties' which made it famous, and from their writings* 
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M e can gauge the political ami religious importance which 
belonged to this Northern India Empire and the advanced 
state of civilisation which it achieved. 

Of those days, no doubt, the same Unrig was true as 
what you have said in your address #d$jr, that the rural 
population, which you represent, are the backbone of the 
country. And you are right in thinking that, in all that 
pertains to Indian agriculture and in all that makes for 
the welfare and happiness of those who derive their liveli¬ 
hood from the land, I shall always take the deepest In¬ 
terest. I have had some personal experience of farming 
and, when you say that Government has sometimes failed 
to treat Zemindars with sympathy and consideration, I 
can appreciate your feelings ; I fear that it Is not uti* 
common, for fanners in other parts of the world to feci, 
that as a class they arc misunderstood. But the lesson 
of tins, as you and your fathers have recognised, is that 
Zemindars should appreciate the importance of organis¬ 
ing themselves on the basis 'of the interests they share, 
ami of working in harmony for their common good and for 
the good of their tenants. The strongest buttress of any 
landed rlas* is a contented and prosperous tenantry and 
I would therefore urge you constantly to identify their 
interests with your own, 

1 have followed with close attention the passage of 
events hi the Legislative Council concerning Tenancy 
Legislation* I recognise the complex character of the 
issues under examination, and the sharp difference of 
interest that is involved. At the same time, if I may offer 
a word of advice to both those who represent landlords 
and those who represent Raiya^s, It would be that in dis¬ 
cussions such as these they should not permit themselves 
to forget that they arc and must be partners in a common 
L6PJSV m 
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undertaking — find that this essential bond between them 
should impel both aides to the acceptance of a reasonable 
compromise. Pm-, if the agricultural element* in the 
community are to receive, their due in these political days, 
they cannot afford to be a house divided againsl. ilsell. 

I congratulate your association on attaining its jubilee 
this year and I hope that it has an even more useful life 
before it. For it's fiftieth year usher* hi an important 
and critical ora. The Agricultural Commission lias 
recently made its full and valuable report, and its reeonv 
inundations are now under the consideration both of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Whatever action 
Government may finally decide upon, they will have to 
rely much upon the help of the land-owning aristocracy 
to put their ideas into practice. It i» the big Zemindars, 
with broad acres and capital behind them, who will have 
to show (he way to others in adopting new ideas and im¬ 
proving the resources which lie ready to tlieir hand. And 
I earnestly hope that in such practical development Gov¬ 
ernment will be able to- count upon the convinced and 
intelligent support of those whom you represent. 

The Statutory Commission too, assisted by their Indian 
colleagues, are now in the early stages of their etujiury, and 
■wiW shortly visit, this Province. The recommendations 
which they will in due course make to Parliament, must 
of necessity he of vital interest to your community as to 
all other sections of Indian life, and I have no doubt (hey 
will welcome any expression of opinion on those matters 
directly affecting your welfare, which you may desire to 
lay before them. 

I appreciate what you have said, gentlemen, regarding 
the support you arc ready to give to steady political pro¬ 
gress. In every country, I suppose, the agricultural 
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cprunninity, for whom expeneiipe shown that there k no 
short cut to progress in the affairs Which are their prince- 
jjftJ interest, must, he more vitally eon corned than any 
other to see stable administration* If therefore in India, 
where nearly three quarters of the population derive their 
livelihood from agriculture, it is the duty of Government * 
by every ineayis in its power to promote J the 
welfare of the ' agriculptist,, it is not less the duty, as 
It is the interest, of the .agricultural classes to‘stand to¬ 
gether in the cause of good Government against disruptive 
elements. And accordingly I greatly value the assura.iu‘3 
whigh your Association has given me of their loyalty and 
desire to assist the Government. 

I thank you, gentJenum, for all your good-wishes and 
I eeho your hope that during my Viceroyalty something 
may bo achieved for the lasting! happiness arid prosperity 
of the people of India, 

OPENING OP THE SCIENCE COLLEGE, PATNA 
, / UNIVERSITY* 

FI is Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech i^th NO^om- 
when he opened the Science College* Patna University,on the her 1^8, 
15th November 

Ymtr Excellencies, Mr , Yiee-Ckmcettar and Gentle - 
men} —I must begin by thanking yon, Mr, Vicc-ChaxtccUor t 
for the kind worths with which you have welcomed me 
to Patna and to Patna University. It* is natural, when 
rtrio hears of Patna University, to think of the ancient 
I Adversity not far from here, at Nalanda, vj?hicli has been 
described as f< the most magnificent and celebrated seat 
of Buddhist learning in the world ]\ It attracted students 
anti scholars from all India and embassies from foreign 
monarchy and its library was famous far and wide. 

They to have managed thmjp better in thoso-days, 
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or perhaps there ivas no Public Service Commission, for 
it way the usual practice that on completion of their 
edmca|$on those scholars who were not destined for a 
scholastic career all received appointments from the king* 

W e 1 1 a v e I i ste r\ e d I o -day t o a u i n t e res ring d es c r ipi i on 
of the growth of this University to its present status, ami 
1 feel confident that as years pass it will go from strength 
to strength* The only omission I noticed in the Vice- 
Chancellor's speech was the absence of any reference to 
the invaluable part he himself has played, during his five 
years as \ r iec*-Giianccllor p in directing and watching over 
the young Hfc of this University- There is another nam^ 
! foci bound to mention. Sir Saiyi.d Muhammad 
bVikhrudrim has held q$fice continuously since the institu* 
vion of 1 he Reformed Govern merit and it is very largely 
due to him that tins University and Colleges arc what they 
arc today. The educational progress achieved has been 
remarkably and 1 am only sorry that, as the position 
stands at present, the Government of India is precluded / 
from making any Contribution from central revenues ivy 
Work of the kind which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have 
mentioned in your address. Since the institution of the 
Province Ihe increase In expenditure on education has 
naturally been most marked in the ease of University 
education, and 1 think it is perhaps well to remember t hat 
such education is only the apex of the whole structure, 
and that its success must rest upon the provision of 
adequate facilities for a sou ml secondary education" 
throughout the Province. In all educational matters on 
which you may from time to time desire advice, you are 
fortunate in being able to rely on the counsel of your 
Governor His Excellency Sir Hugh Stephenson, whose 
experience and sympathy will, l know, always be at your 


command. 


As you have said, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ihe particular 
duty I have now to perform is to declare formally open 
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the Science College laboratories. No University to-day 
in a scientific age i.s complete 'without its equipment toi 
' scientific research, as one of the many branches which go 
to make the whole tree of hunpn knowledge, and it give* 
me great pleasure to duet are open these b wildings which 
arc to form so important‘a part -of this grout thuversity. 
We. hear it said 'sometimes' that the application of science 
to modern life is tile solution ot most oi the pxoblema 
•Which confront ns. In that, there is no doubt exaggera¬ 
tion, but it is certainly true that India with its great 
material resources to bo developed, its industrial possibili¬ 
ties,, iis agricultural and engineering problems to be 
solved, offers wide scope to those whose talents he in the 
direction of scientific research. And to those of you who 
arc going to pursue, this line of study i would say that, 
if you take uH that a scientific training has to give you, 
you will find that, besides having much to give to others^ 
. you will gain much that will he of use to you in the wider 
life that will open for you when you have left this Univer¬ 
sity. A modem writer has thus defined the true scientific 
method : ‘‘to trust jig statements without verification ; 
to test all things as rigorously as possible, to keep no 
secrets, to attempt to monopolies, to give out one's best 
modestly and plainly, serving no other end hut know¬ 
ledge ”, There are some, fortunately, m all spheres njh 
human enquiry who pursue knowledge for its own sake ; 
there are scientists who have no end in view hut that of 
pure science and exact knowledge, with no thought for 
personal gain ox- for exploiting their discoveries. And 
not rarely have the truly scientific men failed to see the 
possible application of their research either to their own 
profit or to the benefit of humankind. But for the ordinary 
man llte problem is so to link up scientific research with, 
technical progress that he may leave the world in some 
way better than, he found it, and I therefore wish a long 
and successful life of practical usefulness to the buildings 
which 1 urn shortly to open. 
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I am speaking however to-day to many $£sidcs 
^dentists, and an occasion each as this naturally suggests 
reflections upon the kind of contribution that it is in the 
power of a great Educational Society to make %o the 
varied ami manifold life from which in turn, it draws 
own vitality. One test— perhaps the must searrhiug 
test— of educational result is its success or failure in 
pu rging the mind of prejudice and fa be judgment, and 
replacing them by a genuine love for and mil in the 
pursuit of tridh. The pursuit is certain to he no easy 
one, by whatever path you travel. But, if you follow it 
whole heartedly, you will find: the fields of knowledge f 
stretching ever wider before you on either hand ; and by 
knowledge 1 moan not only the objective result of learning 
but, what is of greater importance, the qualities that are 
the natural offspring of the effort to learn, and of the 
recognition of what learning means. It is from this point 
of view that I believe all Universities, in India as else- 
where, can make so great and so unique a contribution 
to the civic life of the comm unity. There is no necessity 
to emphasize the importance of public opinion in ^ny. 
country, especially a country in which democratic institu¬ 
tions are in the process of formation* A great English 
statesman has written “ in a democratic representative 
Government we want statesmanship, and the only secure 
basis of statesmanship is that public opinion should he 
statesmanlike M , But too often we are unhappily re* 
minded that public opinion is by no means infallible, 

Tim truth is that public opinion — or indeed any hp^ 
dividual mind—can never have before it more than a 
fraction of the relevant data, in the light of which com¬ 
plete judgment can be formed. We all, I suppose, have 
only a limited number of categories into which we tend 
to thrust the impressions produced upon us by everyday 
experience. These categories form n picture, to which 
we are constantly tempted forcibly to accommodate facts. 
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Y H fuels are stubborn things* mid are apt to rebel against 
.miefi treatment But none the less we continue the 
"attempt, and public opinion, therefore, is frequently not 
so much a judgment of facts as a particular version of 
them. Many persons too are prone to want to have their 
thinking done for them and to trust too readily to the 
p rutted word and to current catchwords and phrases. 

1 have already suggested what I believe to he one mire 
for what 'is admittedly a ^eonsf Rational defect of human 
nature. The function of eddeaiion, amt especially of an 
instil atlon such as lips, is to encourage independent iji 7 
vestigation and thought, Situated as it is in a busy and 
crowded centre, Patna University should be the focus of 
thought of different eOimmmities, different creeds, different 
interests- Here we should find the j>1 ay of mind on mind* 
the habit of independent thought, the scholarship whoso 
halUmnrk is that it knows its own limitations of knowledge 
And the play of mind on mind will encourage and develop 
the powers of your students to think independently, and 
not to rest content without solid foundations for the con¬ 
victions that they profess, 1 am not advocating that 
students should plunge at once into the whirlpool of party, 
polities ; there Is plenty of time for that later on for those 
who* embark, ns some of us at one time or another have <! 
embarked, upon that rather bewildering voyage. Bid,/" 
wlten the time comes for you to leave this University—and 
here 1 speak especially to the students—and to go back to 
your homes, in town or village or country as the case may 
bo, I would have you remember that men like you, with 
a University education, ought to have and will have a 
great influence in moulding the thoughts of many who 
have not bad the same advantages. 'And the answer to 
the question whether that influence will be good or bad 
will depend, perhaps more than you realise, on the use 
you make of the opportunities which arc now being offered 
to you by the great institution to which you have the 
honour to belong. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM TUB MUKiCIl’AL 
CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF RANGOON. 


J9tl) Govern- Jn wplyi«« to the Address of Welcome presented by the 
her 1928. Jtunieipnl Corporation of the ® of Rangoon on 19th November 
His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 


Mr. President and Gmilmen,—l i M welebwe which 
you have given to Lady Irwin find myself has added, it 
any tiling could, to the pleasure wo feel in sotting foot in 
Burma. Even to those who have bran fortunate enough 
to spend part of their life in India the name of Burma ha^,- 
something: of a magic sound, and nobody, I think, could 
step ashore at Rangoon without feeling a thrill that he 
jins at last opened the door to this enticing land, a land 
of great waterways and forests, of fertile plains, the home 
of a warm-hearted and hospitable people. And Rangoon 
itself is a fitting gateway by which to enter. We shall 
have but a few days in which, to admire your city, but 1 . 

hope during that, brief time to be able to make soing/"’ 
acquaintance of its people and its problems, and I shad 
hope to tales away with me, when I leave, that personal 
knowledge which will mean so much when any question 
affecting its welfare may in future come before me. 


You have, gentlemen, as you have said, the great 
responsibility of directing tile fortunes and development 


Jt J vpS jJa/J I El- i tl.i 11 k l-J I li U CL-fi Nig I IITT IVA ' J 

Of one of the great cities of the East, a city which has J 
advanced by giant strides in the last half century and foi> / 


which it is easy to foretell :in even greater future. I know 
that you realise the greatness of the trust will oh has been 
committed to you, and that you are determined to discharge 
it in a manner worthy of its importance. 


Toil made reference in your address to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture which lias recently given us 
its memorable report. The Government of your Province 
k now occupied in a detailed consideration of its recom¬ 
mendations, and I hope that it may be found possible to 
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take early action on them, for the benefit of the agricultural 
community am l therefore of Burma as a whole, 1 noticed 
that in their report the Commission drew special attention 
to certain featured in the marketing of rice in Burma 
Which, in their opinion, called for revision, and I have 
no doubt that their recommendations on this subject will 
be u£ special interest to. you. 1 trust, that m any event 
Die depression in trade to which you have referred may 
be lifted in the near future and give way to an era of 
continued prosperity. It is well to know that in ydttr 
Governor, Sir Charles Innos, you have a leader on whose 
experience, judgment and sympathy in these, matters you 
can at all times confidently rely. 

Your cordial welcome, gentlemen, was expressed with 
n fitting brevity, u> he expected of a body of business-like 
men. I have tried to follow your good example. Lady 
Irwin and I warmly thank you again for all your good 
wishes, and we know that, when hi three weeks f time we 
say good-bye to Rangoon on our departure, we shall leave 
behind us a large part of our hearts with Burma and its 
people. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BURMA ■ 

INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

ffis Excellency the Yicorny received an Address of ’Welcome 10th Ncrcm* 
tiom the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce at Rangoon on ,Jtsr '‘ t-B ' 
the 10th November, and made the following reply :— 

Mri Chairman and Gentlemen,— ! must begin by 
thanking you for the kind way in which you have welcomed 
us to Burma, end Lady Irwin wishes me to join her thanks 
vifll mine. I am very glad to have bad the opportunity 
of meeting the members of your Chamber and of hearing 
LtiPSV S9 
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of the obstacles with which you feel your commercial 
advance is now faced. 1 echo the satisfaction you have 
expressed that in the task of surmounting these obstacles 
you have the advice and experience of your Governor, Sir 
Charles tunes, to help you. 

You have referred to the import aid quest ion ol the 
financial relations between India and Burma and have 
suggested that authoritative information on the subject 
should be made available without delay. I am well aw 1 are 
that Burma like other Provinces in India Ms felt that she 
3ms cause to be dissatisfied with her financial position as 
determined by the Mas ton Settlement, and steps have 
already been taken by my Government to place before the 
Statutory Commission a full and impartial appreciation 
of the situation in regard to the working of the Mcston 
Settlement, They have dealt in this with the situation in 
regard to the finances of Burma, as it appears to them. 
This will no doubt be supplemented by a statement of 
the cons)derations which the Government of Burma deem 
to be important in this respect and possibly by definite 
proposals for the future. Representatives of the people 
of Burma elected by the Legislative Council will have an 
opportunity of examining and discussing the material thus 
provided in consultation with the Statutory Commission, 
and I trust: that by this means any defects or inequalities 
that there may bo in present arrangements will in the end 
be removed. 


I do not think that I can altogether agree with your 
description of Indian trade and industry in general as 
being in a state of acute depression. The outlook for 
certain trades, such as your own rice trade, and for certain 
industries, such m the cotton industry in Bombay and the 
coal industry, has lately been disquieting, but statistics 
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of. foreign trade for the last eighteen months show a dis¬ 
tinct improvement on the average tor the preceding: sev on 
years. There would seem, therefore, to. be good ground 
for believing that the foreign trade of India is steadily 
expanding, and, if we can judge, by the earnings of the 
Indian railways, internal trade is also on the increase, 
I cannot think that any reasonable man will deny that 
.some of the troubles which at present beset our industries 
are due to causes which are not directly economic and 
which can he in great part removed by the exercise of 
sound public opinion detmnined to safeguard and promote 
the national welfare, • 

I have spoken of the unsatisfactory state of the rice 
trade, and I regret that, although hist year it shared m the 
general improvement in Burman trade over the figures of 
11)26-87, the returns for this year have* so far shown a 
severe falling off in the export of rice from Burma to 
foreign countries. The chief cause of this is the keener 
competition from other countries of the world. Italian, 
Spanish and American rices are being grown for the .bruisli 
and Continental markets, Eind. are achieving considerable 
success. They are of good quality, well-graded and pre¬ 
pared with a careful eye to customers’ requirements. The 
price of these rices is 3 or 4 shillings per cwt higher than 
the price of Burma rice j'hufc, owing to their better appear¬ 
ance and quality, they arc Still able to push Burma rice 
emt of the market. An entirely new feature of the Just 
two years is the entry into the Indian market of rice .from 
Indo-China and Siam. In 1927-28, 69,000 tons of tins 
rice were imported, and during the early months of the 
current year the imports have been on an.even larger scale. 
]!' this intensive competition is to be met successfully, there 
is need for improved methods of cult mitten, SO as to 
increase the yield per acre and improve the quality of 
the grain, and also perhaps for hotter method* of marketing 
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especially in such matters as grading, packing, anrl more 
direct contact with the consumer. The Agricultural 
Department in Burma is already working at such problems 
gs these, and I have little doubt that as a result of the 
l'eeommen datums of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
their work in this respect will become even mere useful. 
1 have recently seen some interesting figures which show 
that Hie improved varieties of send now being distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture give nn extra yield of 
about 300 tbs. of paddy per acre and that this means ail 
increase in the value of the cultivators’ crop by about 
T?s. 10 per acre. When we remember that the area in 
Burma last year under these improved varieties of rice was 
estimated at 1188,000 acres, you will see the profit which is 
already accruing to the cultivator. H even one half the 
rice area of Burma were to be sown with this improved 
seed, the value of the total crop would hr increased by 
nearly six erores of rupees. You may be assured that my 
Government are felly alive to the importance of the great 
rice trade of Burma and earnestly desire and hope that, a 
return to normal trading conditions may be not far' distant, 
and that the trade will in the end regain its former 
prosperity. 


You have also referred to the state of the telegraphic 
service between India and -Burma. -My Government fully 
recognise the importance of a. reliable service, but; apart 
from unavoidable interruptions by storms and cyclones, 
we believe that the service between India arid Burma is as 
reliable as that in India itself. In addition to the land- 
lines, wireless enimrmnioation between It art goon and Madras 
has been working for some time with satisfactory results, 
and experiments are about to be undertaken to see whether 
recent discoveries in wireless telegraphy cannot be utilised 
for communication between Rangoon and Calcutta, It is 
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hoped that as a result of tho.se experiment it will he possi¬ 
ble to establish a telegraph service less liable 10 interrup¬ 
tion* 

I have put the facts, as I see them, gentlemen, before vou 
frankly, for there h no use in deceiving ourselves by false 
hopes or promises. But before s*iymg good-bye to you 
this morning I wish to assure you agaitt that any con¬ 
sidered suggestion which you or any other commercial body 
in Burma nmy ever put forward wilt be examined by my 
Government with the greatest care and sympathy, for we 
can ill afford to watch VtItlioitt concern the trouble or 
adversity of any part of the great Indian Empire, 

I would only now repeat that I have welcomed the 
chance of making the personal acquaintance of those who 
can speak for commerce in this great Commercial centre* 
and that this meeting will be of great assistance to me in 
considering the problems with which you are immediately 
concerned* 


ORIENT CLUB DINNER AT RANGOON* 

ITL Excellency the Viceroy made t ho following speech at 2 ** 1 
the Dinner given by the Orient Club at Rangoon on the 21st itU *' 
November 

Mr. Chairman, Yonr Excellency, Indies awl Gentle¬ 
men, —Wc have Further engagements to fulfil this evening 
anil you will not wish me to detain you by a long speech. 

1 confess that it is seldom I can find such a good excuse 
for being brief. But, though our thanks have to be express¬ 
ed in a few words, they are none the less sincere, and oil 
behalf of Lady Irwin and myself l should like to express 
the great pleasure we have had in accepting the invitation 
bf the members of your Club to dine wifh them to-night. 

We have met with such great hospitality and so mmf 
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kind nesses si nee we set foot in Burma that we know we 
should receive a cordial welcome here to-night, but the 
kind words which you, Mr. Chairman, have just used 
have indeed made us feel that we are among friends. 

We have mm as much of Rangoon as we have Men 
able to fit into throe crowded days, and our only regret 
is that we have to leave it to-momm. We wish that our 
stay could have been longer* but it has been long enough 
to enable us to appreciate the friendship and good-will 
which has been shown towards us by all classes. And, 
as I may have no other opportunity of saying so in public, 
I should like to say now to this gathering which* os you 
have said, is truly representative of Rangoon* that Lady 
|nyin and I have been greatly touched by the welcome we 
have received wherever we have gone. 

Some people perhaps think that the life of a Viceroy 
is just a round of tiger-shooting and pleasant dinner 
parties* with an occasional dip into an official file between 
courses- In reality it is an exacting life and there are 
moments when he would be more than human if he did 
not foci the pressure of work and responsibility lying 
with a leaden weight upon his shoulders. Rut I can 
imagine no better relief, no greater incentive to renew 
his vigour or keep his ideals clear* than such a welcome 
as I have received in Burma, which stirs the heart and 
make's the blond run faster, as one reflects upon the 
generous loyalty to the person of the Crown, by which 
it is stimulated and evoked. 

When we see Rangoon again* W6 shall have seen 
much that many people would come from the ends of the 
earth to sec and we shall have many memories of a beauti¬ 
ful and interesting country to carry away with us to 
India and later on io Ragland. Rut 1 think that the chief 
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memory that will .remain with us will be not so much 
the scenery and colonr of this great Province m the 
kindness of its people and the fri^dships we have made* 


ST, ANDREW'S DINNER AT RANGOON. 

The fill lowing speech was' delivered by His Excellency the 22nd ISovem- 
Vieoroy at the St Andrew's Dinner at Rangoon on The 22ml 
November:— 

A Viceroy lins many privileges in virtue of his offioiff, 
many pleasures as well as ditties* One privilege, that 
I had hardly hoped for, yon have allowed me tonight 
by inviting me to eonsiclei: myself for this evening an 
honorary Scot and to take part in rites which I had 
thought were not for eves that first saw The light South 
of the Tweed* - 

l am not sure whether all those whom I am addressing 
this evening are Scots or whether there are many, like 
myself, of a more Southerly, but still as I hold Northerly, 
extract ion; If it is indeed a purely Scots gathering, it 
is another example of that racial gift of peaceful penetra¬ 
tion which is the envy of other countries ; if it includes 
many aliens like myself, it is only proof of the hospitality 
which you ever find in a Scottish Home, It was your own 
poet, 1 think, who said that even in JlcaVen he w ould ask 
no more than a Highland welcome* 

To my hosts I would say how highly I appreciate the 
compliment of being asked to come here to-night ; the 
more so, in that you have strained your national conscience 
for my sake so far us to forestall the traditional date of 
your celebration by eight days—unless indeed it be that 
you mean to seize on my visit ay an excuse for having 
two celebrations in one year, 








It m not uncommon for people who find kftemmivtis 
in the position I am in to-night to try and fortify their 
stains by tracing some distant Scottish connection, and 
pointing to a drop or two of rent Scotch in their veins. 
I make no such effort, though I must confess as a child 
to having had a passionate longing, which has never wholly 
left tn% to have the right to wear a kilt. But in pondering 
over my inferiority the other day I was comforted by 
something 1 found purely by' aeon dent in a book, published 
*?>nly half a century ago, called the Cyclopaedia of India, 
Tt happened to open at the word England, and the 
definition I fmmd was this—** England—tfce Southern 
part of an island in Europe, which, with Ireland, another 
island m\ its west, forms the kingdom of Great 15rita.in 
that now rules British India, It is mid to have been 
known to the Aryan Hindus *\ There in no mention, you 
notice, of Scotland either here, or, m far as I could find , 
elsewhere in the Cyclopaedia, Owing, no doubt, to her 
national and traditional habit of self-depreciation 
Scotland appears not to have been known even to the 
Aryan Hindus r It is only fair to confess that this hook 
was published in Madras, I do riot suppose that any 
publisher in Calcutta, or "Rangoon, would have been guilty 
of such an omission, or, if he had been, would have escaped 
Scot-free, 

But in real life one doesn't have to look far to see 
what Scotsmen have done in building up our Empire, 
whether in India or Burma, in Westminster or elsewhere. 
Your Governor is possessed of the inalienable rights of 
membership in your very honourable fraternity, and, in 
India, at any mto y there are places, of which Rangoon is 
Surely one, which one sometimes feels ought not to have been 
marked rod on the map, but disguised under some appro¬ 
priate tartan. The names of your countrymen are written 
broadly on Indian history, whether they were Viceroys or 
Governors or soldiers, in the services or in business. At 
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home, the monopoly they hare acquired and the degree, to 
which, if 1 may use a phrase of present-clay popular cur¬ 
rency, they exploit the siower-witted Anglo-Saxon like my¬ 
self, m almost as sore a subject in political as in commercial 
circles, and 1 have heard it suggested that an All-Parties 
Conference of Englishmen should demand that Scotland 
should now grant England complete Swaraj* Out if 
Scots, have taken a good deal for themselves out of the 
pool, let us be generous enough to admit that they have 
put a good deal in. Both in the Arts—Literature, Drama, 
Pairing—and in the applied and technical sciences, you 
have stamped the mark of Scottish talent very deep upon 
the framework of the worlds And, when the Englishman 
has finished with his joking about your humour -which, 
whether from your fault or his, he generally is totally 
pliable to lmderatand—ani has made the necessary 
reference to your national and wholly praiseworthy 
qualities of thrift, be is left with the conclusion that the 
Scot must possess many other very vital characteristics 
that have enabled him to play the part he has upon the 
stage of human progress* This is not the occasion, nor 
am I the person, to discuss these qualities, but I content 
myself with drawing your attention to one consideration 
that is relevant to my present purpose. 

The Scot perhaps, more than any other type of human 
mind, has always seemed to me to combine in judicious 
mixture the philosophical and practical aspects of life. 
An intense believer in the power of humanity to make 
progress, and inspired as 1 think by the true spirit of 
liberalism hi its widest sense, lie has been saved by that 
gift of eommomense—which is so uncommon—From for¬ 
getting that progress is not only a thing that lends itself 
to easy phrases or exalted sentiments, but is something 
which Isas to be painfully achieved, and which can only 
withstand the winds and the storms of life if it rests upon 
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uoiid foundations of strong personal character and 
practical facts. This blend of qualities is essential at ail 
places and in all times, and I do not think J am wrong 
when I say that there is great room for it today in the 
approach we make to the problems with which you in 
Burma, and India, ate more particularly concerned. 
There are many difficulties to he solved, arising out of 
the partnership*— a partnership not only of history hut, 
as T think, a partnership of necessity and mutual benefit—* 
between India and Burma and Great Britain, And they 
are not likely to be solved successfully unless generous 
impulses and hard realities can be harmoniously related 
to one another. Constitutions are raining round us like 
autumn leaves, and, whatever the instrument chosen for 
the review of India's political machinery, it was inevitable 
that the occasion should cause a wide ferment in the 
body-politic. It is necessary to explore the implications 
of many of the proposals and large phrases, which are now 
in circulation, and satisfy ourselves that they do in fact 
represent policies which are well calculated to acid eve the 
ends of promoting the political advance that we have in 
view. 


t am not one of those who think that the door is rinsing 
upon i.he opportunities of service which the best type of 
Englishman and Scotsman can render to the future of 
his adopted country. The one thing essential on all sides 
k that men should place themselves in mental posture 
to appreciate one another's point of view. In the relations 
of India and Great Britain, new times bring nev r demands, 
and new method:; of serving the same purposes. But the 
adjustment demands patience and it demands faith—and, 
for the very reason that the whole history of the race, 
whose hospitality I have to-night enjoyed, has sprung 
from the exercise of those virtues, T feci confident that it 
has it potent part to play in the difficult days that lie ahead. 




ADDRESS OF WELCOME E$OM. THE TOWN COUNCIL 
OF TAJjNGUYI. 


The Town Council ol 'iTiunggyi presented an address of 24 th No vela 
welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy, who replied ill the l,1!r 
following terms ;— 

Mr. Presuhmi and gentlemen, —Ij&dy Invih and my 
daughter join lie hi thanking you for l he kind welcome, 
you have? giv*n use \Y e look forward greatly to the time 
we are to spend in Ttmnggyi with its pietumiiqtie surround¬ 
ings on*? its friendly climate, 

* 

Y(m have touched briefly on the recent growth of 
your town and 1 feel little doubt, that with its favourable 
situation and its new status as the Federal Capital of the 
Shan States its importance will increase as years go on. 

Thiit will bring you new and greater r^onsi||hities and 
1 feel confident that you will be ready to shoulder them, 
m you have in the past, with fidelity and care* 


It is a great pleasure to rne to be able to make personal 
acquaintance with a district, possessing so many distinctive 
features in nature and hi dory as yours, and I count myself 
fortunate to be the first Viceroy to see for myself a place 
that, ass you say, to my predecessors was only known by 
name. 


In thanking yon therefore again, gentlemen, for your 
kindness, I should like to assure you that I shall watch 
the future history of Taunggyt and the fortunes of its 
people with interest, and In the hope that all success! and 
happitJyss may attend them. 




24th Novem¬ 
ber 1028 , 
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DURBAR TAUNGGYI. 

The following is His ExeellW the Viceroys speech at the 
Durbar held at Taimggyi oa the ?4th November 

Genii?men ,— I thank you, Chiefs of the Shan States, 
for the cordial welcome you have given to Lady Irwin 
and myself* It is true that there is so much to see in 
other parts 4f Burma thkt we cannot as much time 

in your country as we would have wished, but we were 
determined that we would not return to India without 
visiting the Shan States, of which we have fceErf so much 
and hr whose welfare we take so warm tm interest. As 
we approached your capital today we envied you tm tine 
variety of scenery through which we passed, your woou/l 
hill-skies rising from the plains, your grassy uplands and 
the fertile Vawnghwe valley, and finally the cool plateau 
of T&unggyi with its flank of rocky crags* 

But, if you are to he envied among men, t think that 
I am to he envied among Viceroys, for I believe that no 
Viceroy lias ever before set foot in Taunggyi. Twenty- 
one years ago Lord Minto visited Lashio and held a Durbar 
of the Chiefs of tho Northern Shan States as I am holding 
a Durbar today of all the Chiefs of the Fedorated States* 
Much has changed since them Since those days, thanks 
to the construction of the Southern -Shan States Railway 
and the advent of motor traffic, Taunggyi has become easily 
accesaibfc* Since then, too, as you have said, the adminis¬ 
trative organisation of yOur country has been altered by 
the union of your States in one federation. I am glad 
to hear yon express the belief that this new system has 
been conducive to harmony of working and holds out good 
hopes of further development* The reorganisation was 
planned by capable hands, on wise lines. While it left to 
the Chiefs a wide measure of independence in adminis¬ 
tration and control of their own States, it joined all 
together for their common weal and gave the whole the 






strength that only cornea from unity. In your Council 
of Chiefs you have a body which can fitly represent the 
views of all, and I feel no doubt that both you yourselves 
and Government derive great benefit from such mutual 
discussions, I heard with pleasure the tribute which you 
pair! in your address to the part Sir Begin aid Craddock 
and Sir Harcourt Butler played in bringing this re¬ 
organisation into effect, Ton are to bo congratulated on 
having, as their successor, a Governor whose interest in 
your affairs will, 1 know, he as deep and sympathetic as 
theirs. 

You have said that the future welfare of your country 
will depend to a great extant on the improvement in com¬ 
munications. That this has been recognised by Govern¬ 
ment is, I think, clear, from the programme they have 
marked out, by which it is hoped that within the nest ten 
years 750 miles of metalled roads will have been added 
to your highways. The cost will be considerable, but I 
feel no doubt that it will he money well spent, and that 
it will prove a wise policy to devote practically alL the 
available funds to the provision of adequate communica¬ 
tions, which must be the first step in the development of 
your country. The benefit which the people have derived 
from the improvement in communications can he judged 
from the great increase, in recent years, of motor traffic 
of every sort along your roads. 

The possibility of Bail way extension in your country 
must also he considered, and you need be under no 
apprehension that the Shan States will be overlooked when 
schemes of Railway construction are unde 1 * consideration, 
A survey for an extension of the Northern Shan States 
line from Lasbio to Muse is now being made, which would 
open up communications with the Shweli valley and Chinese 
trade routes, and the investigations will show whether it 
would he financially advisable to construct such a line. 
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I hope too that the Railway admini^ratiou will before 
long be able to carry out an investigation of a line front 
Shwenyaung to Ilmpaw, which will link up the Northern 
and Southern Slum States Railways, 

But, though the special efforts of Government have 
been directed towards comm uni cations, 1 have no doubt 
that other departments of administration will receive due 
attention in their turn, and I am glad to know that the 
claims of medical institutions and education liqve not 
been neglected. As your country develops—aid it contain** 
such great possibilities of mineral and agricultural wealth 
that development is sine to come—you will find more and 
more:'value in the proper education of your people*, and 
I hope that the Chiefs will not forget that this is one of 
their greatest responsibilities* Solicitude for bis people 
and loyalty to Government should he the two watch- 
words of every Chief in the Federation and as His Majesty 
the Kingdom peror’s representative 1 cordially acknowledge 
the assurance you have expressed today' of continued 
loyally to the British Growth Government has lost two 
good friends among your number in the last two years, 
the Sawbwas of Yawnghwe and ILsipnw* whose consistent 
loyalty and wide personal influence were of inestimable 
benefit to the British Government. The tradition [hey 
have left behind them is one that all may well try to follow. 

Chiefs of the Shan States, you have done me a great . 
honour by gathering together here to-day to bid mo 
welcome to your country, and it has given me very real 
pleasure to meet so many of those in whose hands the .. 
future welfare of your country largely rests. I thank 
you all, on behalf of Lady trwih and on my own behalf, . 
for your good wishes; and all our own good wishes go out 
to you in return. The memory of our visit, and of to-day’9 
Durbar will long remain with us, and it will ever be our 
prayo; that the Chiefs and people of the Federated Shan 
States may Vive in peace and prosperity. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM TLIE MANDALAY MUNI' 
eiPAL COMMITTEE. 



The Mandalay Municipal CraaihiMee presented an address gist j NMvem 
Of welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy, who replied as bor 
follows :™ 

Mr* President and Genihmcn,— Lady Irwin and I 
thank yon all sincerely for the welcome you have given 
us to Mandalay. Although we have but newly set foot 
in your town, its historical associations, its scenery and 
the fame of its palace and temples ami other buildings are 
so familiar to m that we know it. will cast the same spell 
upon ns as it has upon countless travellers in the East* 

Here in the premier city of the Upper Burma the true 
pulse of Burmese life beats strongly, and I therefore 
particularly value the assurance of loyalty to the Crown 
which you have expressed in your address. 

I am glad to hear from you, Mr. President, that your 
Committee has been able to record a progressive improve- 
meat in. the administration of their important charge* I 
appreciate that the large area of the city, in comparison 
with its wealthy is always likely to render It difficult for 
you to give it as many of the amenities of urban, life as 
you would desire, but I hope that you will not shrink, if 
need bo, from the responsibility of raiding fresli revenue 
to meet the charges for improvements which you find it 
your duty to effect. You referred, for instance, to the 
water-supply scheme which you hope to carry out in the 
pear future. I understand that at the present time plans 
are before Government for the erection of a reservoir and 
the extension of the pipe line, and that it is hoped that 
sanction to proceed with the scheme will be given at an 
early date* This work will only he a supplement— 
though a very useful one—to the complete scheme to 
which you referred, and for which a survey is now being 
earned out. When that surrey is complete I have little 
doubt that the Committee will receive assistance towards 
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the necessary capital expenditure from Provincial fimd.% 
provided tliat it can show that it will he abl<| to finance 
the recurring chafes of the scheme, including the sums 
required for loan charges and for maintenance and 
renewal. It h therefore, as you realise, essential that 
your finances should be in a position to aneet these and 
similar calls upon them. 

An import ant change, as you have indicated, was 
made in your eoiisfitudon by the introduction of Muni¬ 
cipal reforms nearly six years ago. By those reforms 
the whole admin 1st rat ion of the Municipality was trans¬ 
ferred to non-official members, and therefore became more 
than ever a matter in which the electorate must take a 
constant and responsible interest. For your part it is 
incumbent upon you so to discharge your stewardship 
that yon can give a faithful account of it to those who 
have placed yon in this position of trust, and they on 
their side owe yon their free support or their frank 
criticism according to the manner in which you carry 
out the work entrusted to you. 

Yon made a brief reference in your address to tin? 
desirability of vesting a full measure of responsibility 
in the Municipal Committee. This of course is a matter 
for the Local Government to decide and T do not think 
1 mi) offer an opinion ns to whether the amount of ex¬ 
ternal control which is now provided by the Municipal 
law of Burma could be relaxed But if. is right to re¬ 
member that in most countries it has been recognised as 
essential to impose some outside control on Municipal 
bodies ; and I feel certain that such superintendence as 
your Local Government retains is exerted with no desire 
to hamper the activities of local bodies, but solely with 
a view to guiding them aright and helping them in their 
responsible duties. 
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We have, lam sorry to say, only three days before tifl 
in which to enjoy the sights and pleasures of Mandalay and 
the hospitality of its people. They will, we feel sure, be 
1 hree very happy days, ami we know that you will do 
all jti your power to make us look back on our visit as. 
a mil os Hue to be specially re mem bored in our travels 
through India and Burma* 

[INVEILING OF A STATUE OF SIB HAROOUKT 
BUTLER. 

la unveiling a statue of Sir ilaxeomt Ruder at Rangoon 
H E. the Viceroy said 

Your Excellency^ Ladies and Gentlemen I take it m Uth Decern 
a great honour that I should have been asked to Limed this bor iS) ~ 8a 
statue of Sir Harcourt Butler, for I know, and have lmct 
it borne in upon me during my present tour, in wliaft 
esteem and affection the people of this city and this country 
held him. My own acquaintance with your late Governor 
is comparatively limited in pointed time, hut long before [ 
came to India I knew his name as the name of one who 
had already made his mark on India and established a firm 
place for himself in the history of Indian admiinstmtion, 

HU earlier career was an omen of his later success. In 
thc Utjjited Provi nces he q ni ekly aeq 1 1 ired a reputat ion as 
a district officer, and at an early age was chosen, above the 
beads of many others, to be Foreign Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, I do not doubt that the friendships, 
which as Foreign Secretary he then made with a wide 
circle of Indian Princes, and the confidence they learnt to 
repose in him have been a great, asset in the difficult en¬ 
quiry into questions affecting the States which he has re¬ 
cently been conducting. From the Foreign Office he rose 
to the Qovernor-GeneralU Executive Council, and as Mem¬ 
ber for Education found time among his onerous and 
mpcmible duties to organise rim new Education 
Department, 
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lie left the Guv^mor-Oenerar« Council to rule a 
Province/ and from tliisi time on Burma and the United 
Provinces vied with each other to secure his services* His 
Lieutenant-GovenKirship of Burma during the early years 
of the war, and his wise -guidance of its affairs during 
those anxious times, were later responsible for hSs return 
m Lieutenant-Governor to his old Province* Burma 
however again reclaimed him, and h is with his work us 
Lieiiienanl-Governor and Governor of Burma that you are 
naturally most concerned. During his Governorship the 
Reforms were successfully inaugurated in this Province, 
and in harmony with his Ministers he directed their early 
course* His genuine interest in University extension and 
administration, in public health and agriculture, in the 
Abolition of shivery, in commercial development and other 
spheres of public welfare, took practical and useful form, 
and lie could leave Burma with the satisfaction of having 
accomplished much that will he to the enduring .benefit 
of the Province, 


Nor was it only through these more serious Sides of 
his work that he sought to identify himself with the life 
of Burma* He shared to the full with many here that love 
of horse-racing which affords relief to the minds, and per¬ 
haps sometimes to the pockets, of its devotees—and I have 
been told that there has not often been a more popular win 
on the Rangoon Race Course than when the Governor^ 
hom won tlie Governor s Cup at the Rangoon meeting in 
February last year. 

It is fitting then that lie should be here commmn orated* 
A great public servant and administrator, he has ever com¬ 
bined iu rare and remarkable degree the vision of the 
distant hills and the worldly wisdom In choose a path aero w 
the plain towards them* Many of you must have read 
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the admirable addresses he gave to the Training classes at 
Meiktila, when he urged his young hearers “ to live and 
act and move under the banner of a higher patriotism, 
which knows we boundaries hut those of justice and free¬ 
dom ”, and at tiie same time gave them terse and fatherly 
advice upon the ordering of their common round of daily 
duty. Few men have been more rich in that saving 
humour which sees life whole and in its due proportions, 
and which gives men—as it has given him—a whimsical 
insight into themselves no less than others. 

Above all things, I think, Sir Harcourt Butler pos¬ 
sessed the gift of entering into the minds of the people 
he has governed. Of him can it surely be said “ Homo 
sum ; humani nil (i me, aliemim pyto ”■ As administrator 
he realised to the full what is surely tlie first; truth to be 
graven in the mind of one who deals with politics, that 
politics are essentially a human science, whose subject- 
matter is human beings. 

Thus it was that shrewdness of judgment, joined with 
the gift of appreciation of other standpoints from his own, 
gave him his particular power, and won lor him the con¬ 
fidence of all with whom or under whom he served. It 
has left him with the legacy of a long service to India that 
I fancy he himself would value most, in the a (lection and 
trust of the people whose interests be shared and whose 
pleasures and whose sorrows he constantly made his own. 


A DD11ESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BENGAL LAND¬ 
HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Bengal Landholders' Association presented an address 
of welcome to Iiis Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta on the 
35th December, to which His Excellency replied ns follows :— 


Gentlemen ,-™I thank yon warmly for the address 
in which you have just bidden Lady Irwin and myself 


15fch Dccem 
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'Welcome to Calcutta, and for the good wishes to which 
yon there give expression- I understimd that your body 
represents a wide extent of land-owning interests in 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam, as well as m Bengal, and, as a 
land-owner myself, it is a great pleasure to me to meet 
brother-land-owners and men who can speak fox so 
important a part of the life of three Provinces. 

Your address has been an address of real welcome. 
It has avoided controversial subjects, and— perhaps an 
no usual feature on such occasions — it has made no 
requests. You have thus made my task easy, and I gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge your whole-hearted expres¬ 
sion of loyalty to Government, which rests as I feel well 
assured upon the secure foundation of loyalty to the King- 
Emperor, whose representative and servant I have the? 
honour to be, and whose present illness has thrown so 
dark a shadow over our thoughts, and for whose recovery 
we so constantly pray. 

The loyalty of your class, Genflemen r whether hr 
Bengal or elsewhere in India is indeed oiie of the most 
valuable assets that Government can have For you 
include among your number many who must, in virtue 
of the traditions they inherit or of the position they to¬ 
day occupy, be the natural loaders of the people : and 
thus the extent to which they can make their own spirit 
of loyalty effect ive will largely depend upon their power 
to win the affections and command the trust of those 
dependent on them for their livelihood and progress. 
For your position as 3 r ou no doubt recognise involves 
definite responsibilities towards yottr tenantry as well as 
towards the State, and there can be no doubt that large 
land-owners have it in their power to do service to Gov¬ 
ernment of a character which it lies with no other com¬ 
munity to perform— to secure and maintain that surest 
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of all foundations for a country's stability, a prosperous 
and eon tented agricultural population. And I am glad 
therefore to have your assurance that you are dele mined 
to preserve the best relations between yourselves and 
your tenants, I have followed tlio course of a good deal 
of legislation in various Provinces designed to regulate 
these relations, and I observe that the Legislative Council 
of Bengal at their last session passed a Bill which has, 
I understand, been accepted by both landlords and tenants 
and by the public generally as a fair coin promise between 
the claims of both parties. AVhib substantial provisions 
have been made in it towards defining, securing and 
adding to the rights of raiyats and under-raiyats, reason¬ 
able safeguards appear to have been retained as regards 
the landlords 5 rights. I am therefore glad to learn from 
your address that you consider relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants in Bengal are likely to preserve that 
cordiality which can only come from a spirit of mutual 
trust and co-operation on both sides, and which is 
essential for success in the industry by which both parties 
alike subsist* 

Gentlemen. I am vepe&tlng what I have said on other 
occasions such as this, when I assure you of my earnest 
desire to assist in any way that may be possible in the. 
increase of the agricultural welfare of India. You may 
rely upon me and on my Government to relax no efforts 
that it may be in our power to make towards the pro¬ 
motion of this purpose. At this moment my advice to 
you is to study and apply the valuable recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, which will, 
I am confident* in the fulness of time do much for the 
lasting prosperity of the country. They have approached 
a problem that is largely technical and scientific on very 
practical lines, and I venture to say that there is no land¬ 
owner who will not benefit by making their report his 
text book, for it contains the wisdom of experts and, 
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it) m volumes of recorded evidence* enshrines the experi¬ 
ence of a class to whom experience means their daily 
bread. ■ 

I thank you once more, Gentlemen, for welcoming 
me thus, and I say good-bye with all good wishes for 
your welfare, for the long life of your .Association, and 
for the increased prosperity of tire great Interest which 
you represent. 

ANKTIAL ' GENUBAL MEETING OF THE ASSO-' 

Cl ATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OP INDIA 
. AND CEYLON. 

ITth Dccom- His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Annual Geneva! 
ber 19X8- Meeting of the Associated Chambers of! Commerce of India and 
Ceyjon in Cutantta cm the 17th BiScember with the following 
speech t— 

Mi\ President and Oemtlemen t —It h a great pleasure 
to fmd my sell' once more taking part in the General Meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of* Commerce, for I have 
pleasant recollect ions of a similar occasion at Cawnporc 
.two years ago when I was last privileged to address your 
. members. Sir George Godfrey 1ms given expression to the 
anxiety we feel, and which all mens and creeds in India 
fed, at the continued illness of ills Majesty the K.ihg- 
- r Emperor, That anxiety has given unmistakable proof of 

the affection and loyalty which the whole heart of India 
feels for the person of the Crown, and I think that future 
historians will remark on it as one of the most striking 
* ' facts in the history of our limes that m the days of modem 
democracy the feeling of loyalty and devotion to the Crown 
continues w-ith unabated strength and on the secure foumbi- 
fion of nrlin j ration and affection for tlic personality of our 
beloved Monarch, A Viceroy does not get m many chances 
as be would wish of meeting representatives of the great 
commercial life of India, and one of the chief advantages 
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ind pleasures, m I see it, of his visits to Calcutta is that 
he is able to meet so m&igr businessmen on their own 
IjEftund, mid, .perhaps tret a xuoro direct insight into the 
realities of eoinmexcial problems than is possible in what 
you may no! improbably consider the somewhat academic 
atmo.splijcre of Sinaia and Delhi 


But you may bo sure that these matters are never 
very far from my thoughts, for J know well that the course 
of bull an trade is to a large degree an index to the welfare 
of a great proportion of the population of this country. 
The Associated Chambers are intimately concerned with all 
that affects the prosperity of India, and it is gratifying to 
have their assurance of all support and assistance to the 
-Statutory Commission on whose present labours tlie future 
welfare of India so intimately depends. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the trade 
‘statistics of the past year is that, for the first time since 
the outbreak of the Great War, the total volume of trade 
readied, anil. just passed, the figure of 1913-14. The value 
vf both imports and exports, as expressed in rupees, has of 
course very materially increased, but, calculated at the 
price level obtaining at the outbreak of war, the total trade 
would, last year, have been 429 erores of rupees as compared 
with 427 in 191344. The figures for the first six months 
of 1 he present year moreover show a further improvement 
on those for the correspond mg period in the past two years, 
in spite of the fact that in scmie trades, such as the rice 
trade, there has been a set-back. The general position 
therefore gives good ground for sober optimism, and, al¬ 
though the comparative failure of the monsoon in some parts 
of India has caused anxiety, the position has been improved 
by favourable autumn rains, and the crop forecasts for 
India as a whole are now generally fair. 
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The anxiety with Miiie.li we 'annually watch the course 
of the monsoon reflects the dependent e-yi' J udin r s .commerce 
upon India's apiculture, and I appreciate flrotn what yon , 
tin. ve j ( ist said, Mr. President, how clearly' the Assoc i at ml 
Chambers realise this truth. I know that everyone will 
echo the hope you have just expressed that, « a. result of 
the Report of tlu; Royal Commission orrA.gr icultrmi, there 
will be a vigorous effort to develop India f s agricultural 
vstrength. ‘ 


The essential interdependence of agriculture, commerce 
and industry is now generally recognised, and was accepted 
ia« an economic principle at the World Economic 0<jn fere nee 
at Geneva last year, at which the Indian delegation iminded 
a distinguished cai-Premdeiit of the Associated Chambers, 
Sir Campbell Rhodes. The importance of Indian Agri¬ 
culture in. world economics was especially recognised by the 
appointment, of another member of the Indian delegation, 
Dr. llyder, to be Vice-Chairman of the Agricultural Corn- 
mil, tee of the Conference. 

A.s you have said, Mr. President, it is not for all busy 
men to read and digest from cover to cover the able and 
comprehensive Report of the Itoygl Commission on Agri¬ 
culture. It is hardly one of those pocket scries which you 
can carry about with you and dip into at odd moments. 
But you are no doubt aware that last October the Govern¬ 
ment of India convened a conference of representatives 
rrom all the Provineeu in order to secure prompt and 
fruitful examination by all the Governments concerned of 
the more important recommendations made by the Com* 
mission. The Conference which was attended by Hon'ble 
Ministers for AgneuJtup’ from seven Provinces was a con- 
and. augurs well for the fealisafion of the 
hope wliidt Sir Geurgo Godfrey has expressed. 
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So far my Government have been engaged in consider¬ 
ing Ways and -moans to carry out what the Commission 
regarded as of first importance—the establishment of an 
Agricultural Research Council ^ and we have made 
sufficient progress with this proposal to be able to hope that 
Government’s decision in regard to it will be announced 
early next year. There are many other important recom¬ 
mendations. Many of you will no doubt have observed 
what stress tire Report laid on the importance of improved 
methods of marketing the produce oi: India* After pointing 
to the flaws inherent in the present system and to the 
educative effect and beneficial reaction which well-regu* 
la fed markets will have upon the producer, the report 
makes several valuable suggestions as to bow this can be 
canned into effect. 1 will not trouble you with details, lor 
I expect the Commission *s conclusions are already familia^ 
to many of you, bul; I notice that the Commission gave as 
their considered opinion that organised Trade Associations 
in India eoukl give great assistance in raising the standard 
of! markets, and l need hardly point out how usefully the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce can both help India and 
help themselves by co-operating in the development of 
improved methods of Tnarketing. 


Soffie observations on this topic have, I see, been 
recently made iji the report of the Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner on tliG trade of the last two years. In an analysis 
of modern trade tendencies and their application to India's 
export trade, Mr, Lindsay, after giving it as his opinion 
that the confidence, which was rudely shaken by post-war 
conditions, is gradually returning to the commercial world, 
remarks on two points which are at the moment specially 
pertinent to Indian trade. In the first place, he points oat 
that greater attention is paid now, than’before the war, to 
the quality of goods offered for sale, and, secondly, that 
L6P8V m 
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India's principal exports haw to meet growing competition 
both from increased production in oilier tropical and sub¬ 
tropical countries find from synthetic substitutes I feel 
little doubt that it is by organised marketing and grading, 
in agncultural and all other products, that India will keep 
her place in the worlds market and retain the confidence of 
the foreign consumer. 

I therefore particularly welcome the Chambers’ willing- 
ywsHj to which the President has just referred, to accept 
the recommendation of the Agricultural Commits ion that 
a dote Committee should be formeel to watch oyer the 
interests of all branches of the trade from the held to the 
factory. In parenthesis, I think I am bound to defend the 
Itmg-sufiVriug race of Fi mince Merhf^rs—whose ha lest re¬ 
presentative we are all glad to welcome here to-day-—from 
the charge of such adamantine hardness of heart as your 
President has brought against them. I to will I have no 
doubt lay to heart the remarks the President has made 
which more particularly concern his ndnunisdratJon. But 
to return to my main argument. The Comm fssign gave it 
as their considered opinion that, if jute wishes to preserve 
its present position, it is essential every effort should be 
made to improve the quality, outturn methods of 
manufacture, and to maintain the relative cheapness of jute 
as compared with other fibres- It is satisfactory therefore 
that the Associated Chambers should in this important 
matter find themselves in agreement with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Commission, 

At the same time in some quarters there seems to be a 
certain apathy about marketing and grading, and a dis* 
inclination to believe that present methods could be 
improved. It \h dangerous to ignore what is being done in 
other countries, and there is much food tor reflection in an 
article which 1 saw recently in an Italian commercial paper 
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on the rice imtuNtrj r hi that country. It has, as you know, 
been often enough ccpiplained in the last few months that 
the export trade in rice is seriously depressed - f and one 
o' the reasons for depression has been admitted to h$ 
increased competition from Italy and otter countries. The 
article I hove spoken of shows that exports of rice from 
Italy have risen from 86,000 metric tons in 1923 to 260,000 
in 1927 j and this remarkable increase is attributed largely 
to improved methods of marketing and grading. The price 
fetched by Italian rice in the London market last Septem¬ 
ber was 17. shillings per ewt as compared with 12,v, 7-Jd. 
for Burma rice- 

Now you have had recent experience of the value 
of grading for export In the success of the Coal Grad¬ 
ing Board, which was constituted at t]ie beginning of 
1926 on the recommendation of Mr. Noyce's Committee, 
Siticc then, the total shipments, from Kidder pore docks 
for cargo and bunker have risen steadily from 11 million 
tons in 1924-25 to nearly M millionVtons last year. It 
would seem that here we have an example which other 
industries might usefully follow. 

Some of you may remember that two years ago at 
Oawupore I referred to the possibility of extending the 
system of small cesses, and of thus financing organisations 
to look after the interests of the trades concerned. You 
have probably seen that a recommendation to this effect 
has been made by the Boyal Commission on Agriculture. 
They held that such cesses should in their view be imposed 
only with the consent and at the instance of the trade, and 
they laid it down that ordinarily the trade concerned should 
provide all the funds required for its own commit tea It 
is I think legitimate tp hope that the various trades will 
seriously consider the desirability of extending ft, system 
which has already been adopted with satisfactory results 
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by the tea, shellac and cotton Shades* Proposals for a cess 
on hides are now being considered by the Government, and 
it is wortli noting the opinion of the Indian Trade Cord,* 
missioncr, in the report to which [ have just reform ed, that 
the position of this important trade in the world's market 
would undoubtedly be strengl hened if the standard of 
Indian hides could be improved, £&& particklavly if 
measures could be taken to avoid defects in flaying. 

Before I leave the subjects on which the Agricultural 
Coin mission has given us such valuable advice, I must say 
one word on the .subject of eonrntimications. The Com* 
mission in their report laid great stress upon the need for 
efficient communications, which seemed to them to have been 
more potent than any other factor in bringing about die 
change fnuu subsistence farming to the growing of money 
crops. As they pointed out, good markets are of little Idp 
to the cultivator unless he can transport his produce to 
them cheaply and promptly, and, as 3 think I said at Cawn- 
pore two years ago, the G overrun cut'a first and most im¬ 
portant duty to industry and commerce is the development 
of eoi n mu nicati on a. 

I need not. elaborate what, Government have done and 
are doing to develop Railway communication in various 
parts of India, but, as this is the first public opportunity 
I have had of doing so since his retirement, I should like 10 
pay a tribute to the invaluable work which Sir Clement 
Bindley has performed during his tenure of the office of 
Chief Commissioner of Railways. His name will he rem«n- 
bered as one of the greatest Railway administrators that 
India has known, and the country is poorer for his loss. 

Road common Urn tions too have claimed our serious 
attention. You will remember that a resolution on the 
subject of the development of roads and motor transport 
was carried at the C awn pore meeting of the Associated 
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Chambers in 1926, The matter was subsequently discussed 
in the Legislature, and a Committee, consisting of Members 
of both Houses, was appointed in November 1927 to 
consider the desirability-of developing the road system of 
India and in particular the means by which development 
could be co-ordinated and financed* The Committee, over 
which Mr. JayaUr presided and of which Sir Arthur 
Fro pin was a valuable member, has submitted a unanimous 
report, which has recently been published and is now being 
considered by the Government of India in consultation wit!) 
the Local Governments. At tills stage, beyond recognising 
as I gladly do the very vale a He aid that the Committee 
has rendered, it would not be in order for me to express any 
opinion on their detailed recommendations. I have no 
doubt that their labours will help to guide and accelerate 
road development in India to meet, in particular, the new 
conditions which arc being created by the rapid growth of 
motor transport. 


There have too been important developments in the 
further link in India’s communications—I refer to ports 
and harbours—-and it is a great pleasure to me that before 
I leave Calcutta I am to have the honour of opening the 
King George’s dock which is about to take its place among 
the largest harbour works in the world. 

Toil may remember that two years ago at C awn pore I 
referred to certain legislation which was in contemplation 
for centralising the administration of the mercantile 
marine. That legislation has now been passed and the 
technical stiff of the Government of India is expected to 
arrive in India shortly. It is intended that tile details 
of the transfer from the Local Governments should he 
arranged during the present cold weather, and the new 
Acts be brought into, force ou the 1st of April 1929, 
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On the same Occasion I spoke of a question of vital con¬ 
cern to Indian shipping, the question of its per $ omul y and 
the natural desire oil jthe part of Indians to take a greater 
part in the transport systems of their country. To help to 
meet this claim the - Bffferin M training ship was estab¬ 
lished, and f should like to acknowledge the assistance of 
British Shipping Companies in helping to start the ship 
and the interest that their representatives take as Members 
of the Governing Body. It is also a cause for great satis¬ 
faction that Shipping Companies should have shown them¬ 
selves so willing to take Dufferm cadets as apprentices, 
and I earnestly trust that Indian cadets will prove their 
i npneity and will eventually find employment by companies 
which have given them their prentice training. 

We have heard during recent months not a little about 
economic discrimination between races in India, and point 
was given to these apprehensions by a private Bill which 
was int rod need into the Assembly last session. I am not 
one of those who see in sueh discrimination any possible 
■solution of the problems which now beset India's growth, 
for the Interests of all the communities which compose the 
population of India to-day are fax too intermingled to 
allow of separatist treatment. 


J 


Nor am I in favour of speeding up the development of 
Indian enterprise by the heroic—I might even say danger¬ 
ous—methods advocated In the Bill. But it is only fair 
to recognise that there is another‘side to the question. The 
British Steamship Companies have built up by their merit 
and enterprise a wonderfully efficient service in Indian 
waters, but il is only natural that the Indian should be 
acutely conscious of tho fact that the great bulk even of the 
coasting trade of India is not in the handy of Companies 
registered in India and is not served by steamers registered 
in India, and that an Indian Mercantile Marine hardly 
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exists, Svtitinnvnts. of course plays an important part even 
in purely economic matters, and this remark is particularly 
true of India at the present time. Moreover we have to 
remember that modem developments of shipping policy 
and practice make it difficult tor Indian enterprise, unaided, 
to secure a share of the trade. Heaven forbid that .1 should 
embroil myself in the vexed questions of shipping rings, 
Liuend Conferences and deferred rebates- I merely note 
tilt* fact that, whatever economic justification there may be 
for such 'developments, they malic it difficult for a new 
Company to cut in, and it is not surprising in these cir- 
emustance* that Indian capitalists should wish to invoke 
the aid of the legislature. But l think that I fun correct in 
saying that the main impulse behind the Bill l have refer¬ 
red to is not a. mere desire to secure for Indian capitalists 
the profits which now are made by British Companies- 
Rather it is an ambition—and who shall say that it is an 
u 11 worthy ambition—that India should have its own Mercan¬ 
tile Marine and that the ships of that Mercantile Marine 
should be officered as well as inarmed by Indians. The pro¬ 
blem 'then as l sec it is whether we can help India to realise 
this ambition without resort to methods of confiscation, and 
1 should like you to regard it from this point of view, 
Slate in this way the problem may be less difficult. I hope 
indeed that a solution may be found in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and good-will, and l commend this to your eon- 
side rati on, Bor, as the political progress of India seems to 
me the logical and necessary outcome of the political genius 
of the English people, so should British and Inborn industry 
and commerce work together, as follies rather than aiiia- 
gonists, for India's commercial and industrial advance¬ 
ment 

On one or two other questions raised in your speech, 
Mr, President, I would say a brief word. With regard to 
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conceflsipns in respect of the Provident t iinds of pi ivatg 
firms, X can assure you that the opinion which you hove 
voiced to-day will be carefully considered m conjunction 
with the views ex pressed by the Local (Governments who 
have recently been consulted* It is perhaps worth men¬ 
tioning that the wider range of concessions for which you 
ash is one with which the .Local Governments arc concerned, 
and that it might be well for your body to urge their views 
upon the Local Cloven uncut# in the first instance, \ou 
questioned too, Mr. President, whether there was any likeli¬ 
hood of a reduction in Central taxation combined with 
increased taxation for the Provinces. This would obviously 
be difficult of attainment, but the possibility of trade 
being so stimulated by reduced taxation as to ini prove the 
state of public finances generally is a matter which will 
certainly be studied very carefully by the Commerce and 
Finance Departments, I know that in such matters you 
need never doubt that all the experience and sympathy of 
my colleagues Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster 
will be at your command. The question of an enquiry 
into banking too Is one that Sir George Schuster is new 
applying himself to, and he will, be glad, if you desire It, 
to discuss the matter in greater detail with a delegation ot 
your Chambers 

There arc other important topics on which l would 
have said something had time and your patience permit ted, 
such as the position of employers and labour to which you, 
Mr. President, have referred. I shall hope to have the 
opportunity of mentioning some of them when I meet the 
Indian Federated Chambers towards the end of this 
month. In the meantime-. Gentlemen, I wish to oiler you 
all iny good wishes for the coining year, and an assurance 
of my continued interest in the welfare and in all the 
activities of your great Association, 
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nth Decent* 

His E^llency the Viceroy delivered the following speech \ n ^ 192s, 
at the Dinner given by the European Association al Calcutta on 
the 17 th December 

Mr. Preside nt and Gmtlem&hy-- I must begin hf 
expressing my own thanks iukI Lady Irwin for the k EtlcU 
. t\tm which your Association Iiayc shown us in inviting 
us here to-night, and for what yo n have said about myself, 
it was a cause of very great regret to us both that n 
malevolent and malarial, but unknown, mosquito should 
have prevented its from coming to Calcutta and enjoying 
your promised hospitality this time last year. That this 
default on my pan should have also compelled your mem¬ 
bers and guests to forego a dinner under these auspices 
provides on additional, and, if possible, more serious, cause 
of self-reproaeiu But some of you, I expect, thought that 
il served mo right for dallying in a rival city on the v est 
(.oast of India when I ought to have boon on my way 
to Calcutta, There is, however, one recompense for my 
failure last year—that, Calcutta seems all the more 
attractive and enjoyable after two years' absence, and it 
is a real pleasure to m to lie I re re once more in one of the 
most hospitable cities of the world, and to have the 
opportunity of meeting as we do to-night so many repre*- 
senfntivea of the great ntm-official life of India. 

Before I turn to any other topics, I should wish to 
associate myself with a reference that you, Sir, have mode 
to those three losses, gravely impoverishing Indian life, 
that death lias indicted upon us during recent months. 

With Lord Sinba my acquaintance was.only slight, but 
it bad sufficed to convince rne of the quality of Uia character 
and mind, which had'deservedly won for' him, irrespective 
of party attachments, the affectionate respect of his fellow- 
countrymen. * 

Sir A 1 ox under Muddimnn and Mr. Das, xdio 
lvprp 1 frequently gue-sts on this occasion, I lad of 
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course worked on close terms of intimacy and almost daily 
collaboration ever since 1 came to India. That experience 
had led me to place a high value upon their comradeship 
and counsel, and to feel happy in the reflection that, iu 
their several spheres, India might normally expect to have 
the advantage of their service for many years. But 
Providence had decreed otherwise, and their departure, 
still in the full vigour of comparative youth, has left 
India, as it. 1ms left their friends, the poorer. 

The range of the speech which your President hue just 
delivered lias offered me a wide choice of topics, and the 
matters to winch ho has referred are of close concern to 
Government no less than to your Association. I have read 
with interest the memorandum recently presented by your 
Association to the Statutory Commission, in which you 
graphically describe the community you represent as the 
direct descendants of the English merchants, who in 1.1112 
settled at Surat under a Firman from the Moghal Court, 
later on in Madras, and then in Bombay and in Calcutta. 
You have in truth a great history, great traditions and a 
groat experience behind yon, and I remember that when 
I was your guest here two years ago 1 spoke of the special 
contribution which the Members of your Association could 
bring to the political life of India, a contribution such as 
India can, I think, find from no other quarter. I hardly 
thought then that, when 1 next met your Association, we 
should find ourselves in the midst of an enquiry, which is 
fraught with such momentous consequences to the future 
of India ; and I recognise in the memorandum to which 
1 have alluded the proofs of the careful thought and 
study, winch have gone to the preparation of your com* 
prehensi vo document. 

A remark which you made, Mr. President, to the effect 
that your Association has always believed in a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission reminds me of more than one passage 







in a book of that great pioneer of Indian constitutional 
reform—the late Sir Snrcndm Nath Banerjeaentitled 
4t A Nation in making ,s s which I happened to be reading 
the other day. He there makes it very clear that he had 
always anticipated that the body to which would be 
remitted fhe task contemplate .1 by Parliament would be u 
Parliamentary Commission, I merely mention this in 
passing to show that a man who enjoyed the respect of 
every community in India took a very different view of the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary body from that 
adopted by a good deal of Indian political opinion. I am 
sure that all sober-minded citizens of India must have 
witnessed with regret, and will condemn, the continued 
attempts to conduct unmannerly and offensive demonstra¬ 
tions against the Commission and their Indian colleagues. 

1 can understand the attitude of those who, following the 
hitherto established tradition of boycott, prefer to hold 
themselves rigidly aloof from the Commission's investiga¬ 
tion, I have often expressed my view that such a policy 
is mistaken and short-sighted ; and ill-designed to convince 
Parliament of the justice of India T s claim. But to substi¬ 
tute for this policy of abstention the procedure of noisy 
and dangerous public demonstration against the ehose£ 
reprCSCnfatives of Parliament and their colleagues is to 
exchange wluit might have been a dignified -protest of 
responsible person* for the methods of disorderly disturb¬ 
ance of a mob. 

The Commission and Indian Committees are discharg¬ 
ing a function, which has been laid upon them by duly 
constituted authority, and which must involve for arty 
great personal sacrifice. And the first and most difficult 
lesson that citizens of any actual or potential democracy 
have to learn Ls to train themselves to believe that people 
with whom they disagree may be guided by motives not 
less worthy than their own. 
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The experience of the last two or three weeks makes it 
quite plain that, however much those who organise such 
demonstrations may themselves deprecate violence, they are 
when it comes to the point often quite incapable of cen¬ 
tre)] ling the forces they have exerted, oven where they are 
not them&ieves anxious, as has been the ease on out? or two 
occasions, to make active trouble. What is advertised as 
a peaceful demonstration may rapidly become something 
very different, and those who deliberately embark on a 
course so crude, so senseless, and so dangerous—whatever 
the object they may mistakenly desire to seijve—incur a 
very heavy responsibility. In such circumstances It is the 
plain duty of Government to lake whatever steps it deem* 
necessary to prevent the recurrence of these discreditable 
incidents. The Commission wisely guided by Sir John 
Simon has already made it plain that ft lias no other 
desire but to render a faithful account to Parliament of 
India's aspirations, and of the conditions under which it 
is sought to bring these to fruition. They are fortunate 
in having the assistance of colleagues from India, among 
whom one of youv representatives, Sir Arthur Proem, has 
all the qualities requisite to make him a worthy repre¬ 
sentative of European interests. It would obviously he 
out of place for me at this stage to venture Bn opinion 
either on your memorandum, or on any of the many other 
valuable papers which have been prepared by official and 
non-official bodies or by individuals. That, as you have 
suggested, would be perilously near contempt of court, and 
I have too great a respect for Sir John Simon’s talents 
to he willing to risk being prosecuted by him on this or 
on any other charge. But I know that your views will 
receive the close attention they deserve, and T can promise 
you that for my part I shall always give them very full 
and sympathetic consideration. 

Constitution-making must always be a delicate taste-— 
though from the number that have been raining round 
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m one niigrht bo tempted to think otherwise—and no two 
people are likely to find themselves in agreement on every 
point, Bat at .any rate a constitution must be made to 
fit the i : acts, and is not a thing to be laid down a priori 
in the Hope that the facts will somehow or other fit them- 
selves in behind, You may 'remember the reply o£ the 
hid lady to the exasperated bootmaker, who alter many 
'■taip attempts to meet her requirements was driven in 
desperation to say-that, if her feet were less awkwardly 
shaped, it would be easier for him to find a pair of shoes 
to fit : il I expect you she said * £ to make a pair of shoes 
to fit my feet. I'm not going to pare down my feet to 
fit your shoes 5? < And, as you say in your memorandum, 
there is nothing to be gained—ip fact. everything to be 
lost—by minimising the difficulties inherent in the problem. 
There is, however, everything' to be gained by facing those 
difficulties, in mutual effort and with the will to solve them, 
and X take pleasure m acknowledging the assurance, with 
which your memorandum closes, of the genuine good-will 
of the British community towards. India's political 
progress, There is no use pretending that 'the different 
classes, the different communities, the different races ia 
India will not have different interests and different 
standards. But in such disagreement there is nothing 
unhealthy or unnatural. If interests clash, it does not 
mean that one set of interests is to he swept away or that 
one community need smother its individuality to suit the 
whole. Each has its own good qualities, its own ideals to 
pursue, its own functions to perform, its own rights to 
maintain ; but each should be capable of self-realisation in 
its own sphere, and at the Same time of taking its own place 
in Urn whole scheme of the national life. 

You, Sir, have referred to the movement recently 
undertaken in certain quarters in India on behalf of the 
policy of complete and total independence, and I notice 




that it has* been officially' asserted bj^ a recognised political 
organisation that India can enjoy no liberty unless and 
until tile British connection is, entirely save ret!, Both 
your Governor anti the Governor of the United Provinces 
have recently made certain observations on this subject with 
which I found, myself in complete agreement and to which 
1 need add hut little. Indian nationalist® have constantly 
attacked, condemned er misrepresented those whom they 
alleged through excessive caution to be adopting an un¬ 
friendly attitude towards India Is aspirations. I make hold 
to say that the most bitter and confirmed reacti'oiiary would 
never have it in his power to inflict one-tenth of the darusige 
upon India's cause that it is likely to .suffer at the hands of 
its false friends, who would guide it towards the morass, 
of independence. If it is necessary, as it clearly is, for 
India to raise her national life on a foundation of tmo 
national unity, what greater disservice can any persons, 
render to her than by bending all their e;nergies to destroy 
that which is to-day the principal factor of unity thr&uglj- 
out the Indian Peninsula ? 0. the unifying influences 

that make for nationhood, I make bold to say that the most 
important in the life of India to-day, viewed as a singly 
entity throughout the whole wide extent, and variety of what 
her name comprises, are these, hirst she is a geographic 
unit, cl! parts of which it may be said share a broad 
economic interest. Secondly, and more powerful, is the 
common loyalty to tile Person and Throne of the King- 
Emperor. During these latter days we have been able to> 
measure the affection which binds the King-Emperor to the 
hearts of all his people, as from every quarter of his 
dominions thoughts have turned together in sympathy, 
anxiety and prayer to his long struggle with an exhausting 
illness. And, as that loyalty £9 the bond of union between 
the several peoples of different countries, so in India it is: 
shared by Hindu and Moslem, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, 
.Punjabi and Mad rats,si, British India and Indian States'.. 
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jbcatroy that* a*wl you have* By violating the most cherished 
nentimiiif of millions, erected an enduring and insuperable 
barrier to the achievement of a free India nationhood. 
Truly then could India say that her wounds were those with 
which she was. wounded m the house o£ her friends. 

It is not difficult to forecast what must be the reaction 
upon British opinion of this assertion of independence as 
the goal of a groat political party by persons who would 
Ehiim the title of responsible politicians. Those in threat 
Biiftrin, who sympathise most warmly with the ideal of 
India attaining nt the earliest possible moment the status 
\)i any of tire other great Dominions of the Crown, will find 
the ground cut from their feet if British opinion ever 
becomes cunvimje<h as some apparently are now endeavour- 
mg to eonviiieo it, that so-called Dominion Status was only 
rallied by India m a stopping-stone to a complete severance 
of her connection with the British Commonwealth, 

Iffoin the point of view therefore alike of its effect 
upon Indian unity and public opinion of Great Britain* 
I can feci no doubt that, the demand for independence must 
do m irreparable injury to, India’s cause, and sadden 
the hearts of the wiser of India’s sons and friends. Is it 
too inucli to hope that on sin issue of this Find, which is 
too grave to he resolved by verbal formulas or mental 
reservations, those, who can appreciate the implications 
and Issues of such a policy, should in miequivocal terms 
wain their countrymen against It ! 

But it is not only on the political side of her life that 
India is n\ present invited to follow the advice of evil 
conTisellors. Tmi have just referred. Mr. President, to 
the grave damage recently wrought by industrial strife 
and to the particular aspect of it which lately has been 
the most disturbing of all— 1 mean the part which coin* 
srnmist activities have taken in its promotion* 
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It is not. ray purpose at. this time to examine m detail 
the results that have emerged, where the experiment h m 
been made, from the application of communist philosophy* 
I would rather invite you for a moment or two to consider 
the general pmieiples on which that philosophy is founded, 
and the nature of the forces to which it most inevitably 
appeal 

Any society is made up nE a collection of individuals, 
and human life as we know it is founded upon a harmony, 
that h established between the claims of the individual 
and those of the society of which he is a component part. 
Each has its claims, and a well ordered society is that 
in which the respective claims are duly reconcile':! in just 
balance and proportion. Tims, whatever it may from 
time to time be necessary to do in order to protect the 
general life and interest of society from the actions of 
selfish and irresponsible individuals, we shall very cer¬ 
tainly fail if we permit ourselves to forget that individual. 
personality is the strongest and the most securely routed 
element in all human nature, 

Now, on the material side, communism, by denial of 
the right of property, denies what is in fact the natural 
expression of personality and in so doing runs com n or 
to the first human principle* For no man whatever his 
drepmstancea will feel any great incentive to work to¬ 
day unless he has some assurance that he will enjoy the 
fruit of his toil tomorrow. On the spiritual side aho t 
communism must inevitably find itself Jit direct and 
immediate conflict with many of the principles by which 
the best of human life in gtmled and inspired* For in 
the gospel of hate, which communism finds itself in 
practice compelled to preach, there can be little room for 
generosity, or charity, or self-sacrifice* or finally for 
religion itself* 





®he implications c>£ suck a philosophy in India are 
not remote. India as much as, or perhaps more than, any 
country in the work! has const meted her life upon the 
framework of property and social custom and distinction. 
There are no doubt many respects in regard to all these, 
where a more enlightened opinion is seeking, and will more 
and more insist upon, reform. But reform is one thing 
and revolution is another -pin d let no man be under any 
delusion as to tlie price India would pay in her inherited 
and traditional life for such a revolution if it were ever 
unhappily effected within her boundaries. 

Now your Association —as all others which have a 
stake in the orderly progress of Indian life— cannot ailora 
to be u 11 e o n c errnvl with an y suc h threals to t he s taluk ty o £ 
established institutions, and, as you have remarked, this 
question has recently been engaging the serious attention 
of Government And, but for the very human lapse to 
which you have referred, certain legislation on the sub- 
;'eet would have been carried through the Assembly last 
session. If it is of any comfort to those concerned, by 
way of parenthesis, I may perhaps recall an occasion in 
the House of Commons in which a certain member and his 
friend were absent ami were responsible for placing 
Government in a minority of two votes, I have to con* 
loss that 1 was one of the members concerned and l 
remember very well that my explanation of this regret¬ 
table incident seemed less convincing to tlie Government 
Whip than I should have desired. But of course I agree 
with you, Mr. President, as to the importance of the 
Leader of the House keeping m the closest touch with the 
elements which are prepared to give general support to 
Government in the House, and I can assure you that the 
present Home Member will he anxious to do everything he 
can to establish and maintain this rout act. Legislation 

however can treat, only the symptoms anil will not Of 
LfiPSV *4 
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itself remove the root cause of the disease. For com- 
inumem tabes its origin in social conditions* and will al¬ 
ways find out the weak spot In which to flourish, ns 
noxious weeds will readily find the soil best, suited to 
their growth, A ml, as it will generally find its attack 
easiest on crowded Industrial populations* it in Hero we 
have to make our fust stand against it Communism v ill 
not hesitate to manufacture grievances where they do 
not exist, but unless it can la y its finger on real injustice 
it is not likely to succeed. And much can be done in any 
country to counter such an attack by employers keeping 
in close personal touch with those lliey employ, and seeing 
that their wages and conditions of life are reasonable. If 
we are to fight communism successfully, it will be by 
employers and Governments giving cause to the masses 
to believe that they—and not communists— are the true 
friends of labour. We most make it plain that even the 
most philanthropic communist that ever sought to loose 
the whirlwind of revolution enjoys no monopoly of the 
desire to improve conditions, and that progressive 
employers can offer a more excellent way by which this 
may be accomplished. From this point of view, if from 
no other, it Is the duty of all employers whether public 
or private to remember that the workman is a human 
feeing both before be enters the factory and after he leaves 
it, end that only the industrial system, which is careful 
always to recognise this human side of its business, can 
expect to meet with confide rice the challenge of these 
disruptive mil turn oes. 

In many directions, Gentlemen, these are difficult 
times, and it is not in the nature of things that we should 
escape sharp sot-hacks and disappointments, as we work 
for the building of the India of the future, But it must 
be our endeavour to keep our compass sot firm upon the 
course we mean to steer towards the goal refusing m good 
navigators to allow ourselves to he deflected from that 
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course by the currents and the stems that we shall 
hssiiredly encounter. If the ship of Indies fortunes is 
to reach harbour safely, it. will require the best and the 
united efforts of all her crew, And I have no doubt that 
your Association, temperii^ enthusiasm with prudence, 
nnd recognising the necessity in an imperfect world of 
attaining to our ideals through the gradual solution of 
many practical difficulties, will give freely of your 
experience and judgment to the great task on which, wo 
are all engaged, 

ROTARY CLUB LUNCHEON, 

Tiie followin'? U His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at the l$ih ®6cem* 

bn* Ul 28 i 

LnnCnehtt given. by the Rotary Club in Calcutta on the 18Lh 
December 

Rata) inn Lidice and Gentlemen,,—! must first thank 
you very much for the kind invitation from the Rotary Club 
which brings mo among you to-day, T appreciate that it 
is no small honour to be asked to address the members of 
a Rotary Club and 1 1ms be enabled to share for the time 
being in a movement which has taken so firm a hold on 
thoughtful men in many countries. Rotary Is now a world 
organisation, and the mainspring of the movement, and that 
wl\kh has been instrumental in winning for it the influence 
that it holds, is the fact that it has become one of the 
assembly grounds for those who desire to join hands 
for the betterment of the human race. Such an 
ambition, fortunately for the world, lias always existed, 
and it h natural enough that men should have devoted 
much intellectual energy to the question of what arc the 
governing qualities of human nature, by which the achieve¬ 
ment'of such a purpose is presumably conditioned. On 
this matter human judgment has tended to fall into different 
schools. One of these has sought to found itself upon a 
firm and unshakeable belief in the good qualifies and 
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endowments of human feature, Where human nature has 
gone astray, it has been, m it would he said, invariably duo 
to the attempt to smother its natural and beneficent im¬ 
pulses beneath artificial traditions, conventions, control of 
governments and the rest* And thus, given this insensate 
interference with a mechanism designed to be free because 
it had in it something of the divine, there is no more 
ground for surprise that human nature should have goue 
astray than there would be at the result of a child -e 
ignorant tampering with the delicate workings of a watch.. 

But, according to others, the explanation of man's 
development is very different. Human progress, as they 
see It, has from the beginning of lime been slow, painful 
and laborious, and, m far from having been the automatic 
sequence of human nature, lias been won only by sustained 
effort and Is to-day held by none too Secure a tenure. 


The disciples of this school can truly point to many 
directions and occasions in the everyday-life of the world 
in which we are reminded that primitive savagery lies not 
far beneath the surface of civilisation. Confront man face 
to face with a naked challenge to life, or to something that 
be holds as dear, and you will soon see, say they, to what 
an extent, civilisation in spite of the centuries remains a 
veneer concealing primeval, elemental instincts. And there¬ 
fore they conclude that human nature wants all the help 
it can from the best of tradition and of convention, which 
are but. signposts and guard fences to assist man to thread 
ln& way more safely through the shoals and quicksands 
with winch his whole nature constantly surrounds him. 
So for its own protection, and guided by a wise instinct of 
£e!f-preservation amid so many dangers, tinman nature 
fa m voluntarily bound itself in organic society m order 
the better to control the forces which might otherwise 
become ungovernable- Such an idea was stated in famous 
language by Burke, pondering on the French Revolution 
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and yielding himself, through revolt at the license of 
thought and action that he there saw in operation, to 
aJiitObl religious reverence for a-constitution that he knew. 
In the English political system lie found the organic 
qualities he admired, when lie described it as being in just 
correspondence aiul symmetry with the order of the 
world— a body “wherein by the disposition of a stu¬ 
pendous wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race, the whole at one time 
is never old, or middle aged or young, but in a condition 
of unchangeable constancy moves on through the varied 
tenour of perpetual decay, renovation and progression ” 

The Jacobin would have been, and was, led to express 
it very differently. And, as frequently happens with such 
u controversy, and under the influence of the immediate 
struggle, the respective disputants found themselves un¬ 
wittingly driven to some variation of their strict position. 
Thus the Jacobin, both of the French Revolution and later, 
who ought in political theory to have taken the most 
generous view of human nature, acted as if he thought 
nut eh of it so irretrievably depraved that extinction was 
the only remedy, while Burke on the other hand, naturally 
less predisposed to exalt human nature, was impelled to 
defend the institutions that he thought vital for its pro¬ 
tect ion, by endowing them with a quality of almost super¬ 
human excellence. 

But between the extreme champions of natural human 
perfection and natural human depravity, from whatever 
ranks these were drawn, there is luckily a large middle 
ground where plain persons may find lodgment, leaving 
political philosophies to do their disputations as they will. 
For the world is a very composite place, and we are all 
too conscious of the admixture of motives operating in 
ourselves not to know that we must expect the same 
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admixture In the aggregate of individuals which. we call 
society. And after all the dividing line js a very fine OHO 
between the morally good and the morally reprehensible, 
A little excess of prudence and thrift and the man pm bed 
by his fellows as wisely economical is deemed as a selfish 
and suspicious miser. Introduce a little persona! temper 
or motive into a love of justice and you will not go far 
before you have created the demand oi revenge. The 
anarchist professes a distorted patriot ism, and throughout 
history crimes have been committed in the sacred name of 
liberty. 

And therefore what becomes of interest to us is whether 
we can safely form any judgment about the general moral 
direction of the human race. Can we estimate whether the 
good or the bad is gaming ground as the struggle ebbs ati'd 
flows ? It is no easy appraisement to make, and I con¬ 
cern myself today only with tire endeavour to indicate 
Some of the evidence by which in the national and interna¬ 
tional sphere our judgment may be affected. 

It is no doubt, possible to give plenty of examples of 
the continued assertion of the primitive instincts of mam 
But I would record it us my emphatic opinion that those 
who would assert that human nature is unchanging, mo 
changed and unchangeable arc the evangelists of a gospel 
of despair. Surely were we to adopt their creed we should 
rob ourselves of that which is at once the most powerful 
incentive and control in life. But, apart from this, I do 
not believe that history can bo invoked to support any 
such conclusion. But me take as illustrations two or three 
dominant instances by which the matter may be tried. 

When Wilberforce was agitating for the abolition of 
da very it will be re uu,'inhered that 3ns efforts were widely 
resisted on a variety of grounds. Slaves and the Slave 
Trade were good for the economic development of the 





West Indies ; the Slave Trade encouraged the Mercantile 
Marine, and so was favourable to the second line of. the 
Navy ; the deportation of slaves from Africa to the West 
Indies brought them within the sphere of Christian influ¬ 
ences ; all these arguments and many more were advanced 
in justification of the existing practice, and the degree 
to which they are Happily remote from our thought to-day, 
as illustrated for example by the theory of mandates under 
the League of Nations, is the measure of the advance 
public opinion has made. 

Or again, take the change that has come over social 
thought on such matters as die general obligations of 
wealth, the responsibilities of capital in regard to tlie 
labour that it employs, or the protection of women. If is 
not that evils—and grave evils—do not exist in our midst 
to-day ; but they do not exist without a wide public* 
opinion being increasingly awake to their existence. 

Lastly, take the question of war* I cannot doubt that 
we look back over 100 or 150 years we see that the publie 
op ink u of the world upon the moral and ethical aspects 
of war has undergone a transformation. And, making' 
all alkwanee for the fact that the outlook of otir own 
generation has inevitably been coloured by personal expo* 
xienee, the establishment of the League of Nations and 
the signature of the Pact to be associated in history with 
the name of Mr. Kellogg seem to me two of the most 
notable examples of the working of mass opinion that we 
are ever likely to see. 

On such evidence—and I think there is plenty mors 
that one could adduce—I would assert that, so far from 
human nature remaining static, moral influences are every 
day gaining strength. It is of course certain that, human 
nature being what it is, we shall ex peri cnee many set¬ 
back's. It is also of course true that the mass of mankind 
is too deeply engrossed in their own immediate problems 




of life to bo able to see the big issues clear. At the same 
time those, who have the qualities or opportunity to see 
the vision of what might and ought to be, can count m 
ally one of the -most natural qualities of all human nature, 
Every mart is a worshipper at the shrine of some loyally, 
which claims his affection and subconsciously inspires Ids 
love. If may he his family, his class, Ins creed, ••hist home 
or what you will ; and the nature of its influence upon his 
own life and the life-around him will depend upon whether 
the immediate loyalty that claims his allegiance is itself 
adjusted to something wider, for without this It may easily 
become a cramping and restrictive influence, where it 
ought to be a stimulating and ennobling inspiration. And 
thus the task of those who wish to serve their generation 
would seem in great part to be that of bringing all those 
loyalties—social, national, racial, religions and the rest— 
into the harmony which each demands for its full 
fruition, and which is necessary for the highest develop¬ 
ment of the life of man. 

The Eotary Wheel, holding each spoke in just sub¬ 
ordination to its own general fabric, jmeaches this perma¬ 
nent truth by way of parable, 'And it is because I know 
your Society throughout the world to bo actuated by the 
principles for which your symbol stands that I count it 
a great privilege to have been your guest to-day. 


CALCUTTA CLUB DINNER 

th Dewitt- The following speech was delivered by H. E, the Viceroy 
ber I02S. at the Calcutta Club Dinner on the 27th December 

Ladies and Gentlemen —Last year, greatly to my re¬ 
gret, 1 was prevented by illness from accepting the kind 
invitation of the members of this Club to dine with them, 
and my regret was all the greater because circumstances 
beyond my control compelled me to refuse their Invitation 









in the previous year. Your President, however, was good 
enough to console me by promising that you would repeat 
the invitation tins year, and it was with great satisfaction 
that I learned that this hospitable intention held good, and 
that I was really to have the pleasure of meeting you all 
to-night. For I have heard much of this Club and of 
the spirit of friendliness which pervades it. And this must 
extend beyond the premises of the Club, inasmuch as we all 
know that a clubman is as a rude severely critical of his 
fellow mem hers, and, if the members of a Chib appreciate 
each other within its walla, it is quite certain that they 
will do so outside. 

Let me translate this reflection into wider terms. No 
one who allows his mind to play upon the dissensions which 
disturb the peace of the world to-day will deny the need 
of an extension of this Club spirit, which, translated into 
quite simple language, means that the members of such a 
Society realise the necessity of finding agreement with one 
another as an indispensable condition of their own happi¬ 
ness and utility. They recognise that, however, tempting it 
may he to assert some individual taste or preference, this, 
if persisted in, may well disintegrate the common life 
which the society is designed to foster and promote. 

Thus, as I suggest, a Club such as this is a counterpart, 
in microcosm, of the great world outside. I know that it 
is an unwritten law of this Club that nothing of a contro¬ 
versial nature should be said on occasions such as to-night’s, 
hut I do not transgress this rule when I say that there is at 
the present time, as between class and class, nation and 
nation, race and race, a great demand for a liberal out¬ 
pouring of this generous and health-growing spirit. In 
Great Britain and in India industrial life has been lately 
ranged in hostile camps of employer and employed, blind¬ 
ing the forces on each side to the essential community of 
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interest that they wared, and inflicting* both on themselves 
and the general public incalculable damage. 

Here, as we know well, communal fears and discords 
have taken their heavy toll of life and property, ami still 
stand, an ugly and sinister spectre, beside the table at 
Which llic several architects are seeking to draw the plans 
of India's destiny. 

It is only a few years ago that the nations wore locked 
in the life and death struggle of a war, of which the 
memories are to-day driving the world, with mingled feelings 
of idealism and fear, to leave no insurance imattempted 
against the risk of another such calamity, 

On the widest field of all, the racial, it is a common* 
place—bat worth repeating—that on the quality of under¬ 
standing which we can’ create among the great racial 
divisions of mankind depends not only the peace of India 
but the future of civilisation. 14 Thu clash of colour ” 
is the epigrammatic title we give to this problem which 
is everywhere pressing its claims for wise solution. I do 
not propose to touch that point. But, given differences of 
race as One of the. immutable facts, I think some of us are 
at times too apt to claim infallibility for our own race, 
and to have less sympathy than we might with the racial 
icliosyrieraeies of others. From the English side it may 
perhaps be traced in part to the insular position which has 
been so powerful a factor in the growth of the British 
nation. The abrupt cliffs of Dover prevent that shading 
off of racial differences which you .ofien get between two 
countries with a Common land frontier. But, whatever 
the cause may be, at the bottom of everything k the ojb- 
vious (1 i fference o f tcmperarilent of thc tv\ r o rnces. D iiTerent 
individuals and different peoples will naturally admire 
different tilings m human nature, and nations like indi¬ 
viduals are more ready to criticise the shortcomings of 
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others than their own. But I am quite sure that in the na¬ 
tional character of both India and Great Britain there are 
chafacteristics peculiar to each which the other can, and 
at heart does, genuinely admire. I have been often struck 
hy the real respect that British and Thdian entertain for 
one another, and a host of private friendships dispel the 
idea that it is impossible for them to live together on 
terns of mutual regard and recognition of each other's 
merits. 

At any Tate the purpose we are now both concerned 
to promote is large enough to give work to alh The ideal 
of India's future has been proclaimed by many to he 
Dominion (Status. This is not the occasion to examine 
the precise implications of the phrase m relation to others 
which have been employed to describe the goal to which 
India's feet are turned. And, whatever the title that may 
he employed, the spectacle, on which our imagination may 
play, of India along with the other stltgovern im? Domi¬ 
nions freely bringing the wealth of her moral and material 
gifts into the service of a common society, for the better¬ 
ment of human kind—surely this is a vision to entrance 
the most earth -bound and sluggish imagination, and there 
is surely here a reward, if we can but win it, ior the 
noblest dreams of British or Indian patriot. 

If India will take my word for it, the British Parlia¬ 
ment and people will never default iqum their expressed 
intention and purpose of striving to tin* uttermost to 
facilitate her growth. As I believe I have said before, the 
political genius of the British race has learnt to express 
Itself in the form of free institutions, and it cannot easily 
lend its best efforts to any other form of political evolu¬ 
tion, There are, of course, people who clo not, and who 
never will, believe in the sincerity of these professions. 
On such persons argument is unavailing ; and it Is no 
doubt eaBier to a,dopt the attitude of saying, that th* 




British connexion is entirely responsUd# for the r] i facilities 
tfttendi|jg the birth of the Indian natron, than it is to get 
down to^ the practical task of finding a permanent and 
agreed solution for them. 

But, aiter ail, the history of many peoples and times 
should teach the impartial student how tender a plant is 
nationhood- —and how much more siubEiom have been 
interim! obstructions to its growth than any which have 
arisen from causes or circumstances without Let m 
Took at Great Britain J s own record and see how pho was 
torn by civil strife, in, dynastic, religions or constitutional 
struggles, through the 35th, 36th and 17th centuries. In 
varying degrees the Dominions have known something of 
the difficulties that befall India, in differences of race and 
religious creed. But baffling as these were, they were seldom 
equal in intensity or extent to their Indian counterpart ; 
mid were not infrequently discounted to a far greater 
degree than prevails in India by other factors which 
favoured unify, *^Tfie-partition of Ireland stilt testifies to 
Uie power of religion as the greatest divider, as well m 
the greatestf uniter of men. 

Among foreign natiom* it was only through the fur¬ 
nace of a bitter civil war that AnrKTiean nationhood was 
.protected and finally secured. Up to the time oi her 
collapse as a great European power, Austriadlungary 
never succeeded in welding her different peoples and races 
into a single national unity. 

It is not nt&mury to multiply instances, but it is 
se&rfcely possible in the light of so world-wide an experience, 
due to no malign foreign influence, to nmintabi with con¬ 
viction the thesis that, if there were no political connexion 
between Groat Britain and India, the path of India’s 
progress towards orderly selLgove mount would not be 
beset by any of those domestic dragons which have made 
fheir presence Mt elsewhere:. 
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For v'hat are l he principal foundations on Which those 
who built! nationhood h ave been went to rear their edifice t 
I suppose they ere community of liace, tradition, 
eu.lt ore, langWa^e, religion, geography and economic 
interest, and last, and perhaps milt powerful, a common 
centre and object of national loyalty. Of these it is 
phdnly true that, divided in race and all the inherited 
associations of race as expressed in tradition arid culture, 
divided in religion, knowing no national language, India 
must rely to-day principally upon the unifying force of 
geography and economic interest, and upon the common 
loyalty that all her parts owe to the person of the Crown, 
I doubt whether we can easily over-estimate the importance 
of this personal devotion to the Sovereign hi British India, 
just as it has always been the principle most fervently 
hold and acted upon by the Billers of the Indian Stales. 

And yet it is at the very moment when the most ardent 
of India's sons arc anxious to mould her into true unity 
that some are misguided enough to advise her to throw away 
one of her all too few possessions that favour unity, by 
counting lightly her loyalty to the King- Emperor. 
Surely it h evident that leaving aside all else that might 
he said, the only result of such a gospel, violating as it 
does the consciences and hearts of men, must be to intro¬ 
duce yet one further, and the gravest, impediment to 
Indian unity. 

And tins brings me bade to the poin- to which I 
referred earlier in my speech. On such lines of erecting 
barncades between the races no solution will over be 
found. The more excellent way is that each race should 
seek, in tilings great and small alike, to judge the other as 
it would itself be judged, and endeavour so to understand 
the thoughts and words and deeds of the. other, as it would 
desire its own to be understood. Our difficulties are not 
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unnatural, for between jaatkms or races, m between indi¬ 
vidual^ when one tmipefcaiaent imots another iijheruntly 
different, it is inevitable that frictiorr should occasionally 
arise, and that we should lbe tempted to lose faith in one 
another. But the British and Indian communities of 
the 2ftth century will be judged in the ^Int by the suee 
fir otherwise with which they haw resisted or yielded to 
this temptation-. 

You will appreciate, O out lemon, that I would not have? 
said all this to yon this evening if I had not seen that this 
Chib is playing the, part which I have indicated as he mg 
so essential for the Mending of the different qualities of 
which I have tried to I do not Icnow whether any 

of yon remember a picture in Punch no! long ago of an 
inquisitive old lady, about to board n steamer, asking a 
sailor if he could tell her which end of live boat would afart 
first. lt Well mam IJ ? he replied ** if all goes wolf both 
amis should start together " The example- of that boot is- 
erne we may all with advantage follow. 

Well, Gontfcxnen, I cair only thank you once more for 
asking me to come here to-night 1 shall leave the Club hr 
good spirits ; not only because X have enjoyed a good dinner 
and good company, But Because l believe 1 your Club to 
possess something that is of essential ami abiding value us 
the life of Inctfm 


OPENING OF THF ANNUAL SESSION 1 OF THE FEDERA¬ 
TION OF INDIAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 

f(L E. the Yiceroy marie the following speech fit the opening 
of the Annual Session of the Federation of Indian Chian hers 
of Commerce at Calcutta: on the 2Stfr tteeember :— 

jlfr. President and Gentlemen At the outset t wish 
to echo the hopes expressed by Sir Purshotamdas that the- 
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anxiety which we feel in regard to II is Majesty the King* 
Emperor's health may soon be relieved* Though anxiety 
must still exist, our earliest prayer is that the slow progress 
which IIis Majesty is now making will be maintained and 
that it wilt not be long before that progress has been, 
translated into a complete restoration to health. It will 
be my pinVpege to forward the Message of sympathy, to 
which you have referred, to (Her Majesty the Queen. 

I know that I am speaking not only for myself, hut 
for the other members of my Government who are hero 
to-day, when I give expression to the pleasure we feel at 
being present at the deliberations of this Conference, 

As you iuive said, Mr. President, your Federation Is 
still in its infancy, and I heartily welcome the formation 
of on organization which will express the considered and 
authoritative opinion of Indian commercial and industrial 
interests, and facilitate consultation with the Government 
on all matters affecting the economic welfare of India. In 
a vast country like this it must frequently happen that 
measures which are pressed on the Government by such 
interests in one part of the country may be ‘economically 
disadvantageous to other parts, and it is clearly, therefore* 
the more important that representatives from all quarters 
should meet together in an organisation such as you have 
formed, and learn to give and take in evolving a common 
policy for India's economic prosperity. 

This diversity of conditions h relict:tod to some extent 
in the present trade outlook, for, although the progress of 
Indian trade h now generally more favourable, there ore 
clouds over the rice, coal and cotton trades which darken 
the picture. Tour President has referred to certain diffi¬ 
culties from which Indian trade is now suffering, and some 
of these, as he has said, are caused by the low prices which 
Indian produce obtains in the markets oi: the world. This 
no doubt is due In some eases to defective methods of 
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marketing, but it would hardly be correct to say that Ihe 
Royal Comimsaion on Agriculture has overlooked this 
point, for it has devoted an important .chapter to t|fe sub¬ 
ject, The viewy and reeomijiendatioiis of the Cora mission 
are receiving the careful attention of the Government of 
India and of local Governments; but the toot of the whole 
matter appears to he this - that there is no incentive to the 
primary producer to improve the -quality of his produce, 
.Unless he is aure of an adequate premium for improved 
quality. Quality is now receiving Increased attention in 
the world's markets, and commands substantially higher 
prices- Indian traders can give a powerful impetus to 
improved production hy passing on a fair premium to the 
primary producer, and may thereby do much to increase 
the wealth of India generally, and of the agricultural passes 
in particular, on whose prosperity, ns Sir Purshotanuhis 
has said, the prosperity of the commercial mil industrial 
classes themselves depends. 

The Agricultural Commission has also sttfessed the 
value of organisations on the linei of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, on which your President has played so 
important a part. The success of any such organization 
must depend primarily on the initiative and energy of the 
trade concerned ; but the Government is willing to do what 
it can to encourage and assist, and in particular to enable 
any trade to finance its organization hy undertaking at its 
instance legislation lo impose a cess* Such organizations 
.need not be limited to trades dealing in agricultural pro¬ 
duce- We have recently consulted the Chambers on a 
proposal to impose such a cess on hides ; and it has been 
decided to appoint a small eotnmiU.ee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Meek, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, to examine details. It is satisfactory too 
that the Indian Mining Federation should be contemplating 
an organization, financed hy a cess, to improve the produce 
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tion anti popularize the use of domestic coke, and should be 
Snaking an active endeavour to face the difficulties from 
which the coal industry is now suffering. 

But trade organizations in India, if they arc to be 
fully''effective, require an M opposite number ” in countries 
abroad, where their principal markets are, who can furnish 
them with continuous and up-to-date in format ion on the 
standards of quality demanded, fluctuations m prices, 
tariffs, and trade regulations and other matters of import¬ 
ance to the Indian exporter ; who can effect trade introduc¬ 
tions, and smooth the way for Indian merchants visiting 
those countries ; and who can investigate the potentialities 
of wirier markets and opportunities for extending Indian 
trade- Indian merchants have not always agencies on 
whom they can rely in other countries, and here is u gap 
which can be at least partially filled by the appointment of 
Trade Commissioners. Mr. Lindsay and his assistants, 
Mr. Gupta and Mr. Adi, besides the valuable work they 
have done in England, have also been preparing the way 
for the location of permanent offices m Other parts of 
Europe, and Sir Atul Chatterjee, who has already clone 
much for Indian commerce during the tenure of his present 
office, has submitted proposals for the appointment of Trade 
Commissioners at Hamburg. Milan and New York. You 
will remember too that a Commercial Mission visited the 
Near East and Africa in the early part of this year, and 
in t he course of their valuable report they have recommend* 
ed the appointment of Trade Commissi oners at Alexandria, 
Mombassa and Durban. These recommendations are now 
under review. I should like to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the cordial welcome that our Mission 
received in South Africa and all the other countries they 
visited. This Mission, as you know, originated in the 
report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Textile Industry, 
which laid emphasis on the fact that the development of 
an export trade was a matter ol vital importance to the 
UFS7 n 
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Bombay mill industry* For many months this industry 
has been passing through difficult times, Production in 
Bombay has been stopped by labour troubles, and the 
output of cotton manufactures in India as a whole has 
e on sequent I y been seriously reduced. It is However a 
striking fact that, in spite of this fall in production, imports 
of cotton goods have been actually hm lor the first six 
months of this year than in the corresponding period of 
last year. The inability of foreign mamifacturers to 
increases or even maintain their imports into India when 
production in Bombay had almost ceased suggests that the 
Bombay industry would not be assured of finding salvation 
by raising priced for the consumer through protective duties, 
and that the remedy must be sought elsewhere. The 
remedy is surely co-operation between employer and labour 
to reduce the cost of production. Here and in some other 
industries, India I .Bunk is reaching the stage when labour 
can economically barn the wages that it properly demands 
m order to raise its standard of living only by more efficient 
work, Indian Industry can only hold its own against world 
competition by a combined effort — an effort by employers 
to reduce overhead charges, and by labour to increase the 
efficiency of its work. 

In addressing an audience of businessmen, many of 
whom are large employers, I need make no apology for 
alluding to the conditions of industrial labour, India h m 
not, of- course, any more than other .countries, been free * 
from labour unrest in the past, but; all of its mart have 
Observed, with very great concern and regret, the outbreak 
and continuance oi labour troubles all over the country 
which has been so marked a feature of this past year. It is 
difficult for me to lay sufficient emphasis upon the appalling 
waste of resources, the set-back to general prosperity, the 
sufferings and privations of the innocent, the dangerous 
passions of class-hatred and mob-violence, which are the 
Inevitable outcome of a series of conflicts between employer 
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and employed, such m Lave disfigured the industrial record 
of the present year in India, When I say that it has been 
reliably stated that in the first nine months of 1928 at least 
thirty million working days have been lost owing to trade 
disputes, and that 1 the total loss In wages only on this score 
has been estimated at the gigantic figure of 4^ crores of 
rupees, I am still taking no account of the vastly greater 
losses of the employers of labour which, in the Bombay 
Mill Strike alone, have been computed at no less than fifteen 
exores of rupees. It is easy to picture to oneself what all 
tins means when translated into privations of women and 
children, the ruin of family life, the arousing of passions 
which it is easier to set loose than to control. The or* 
ganisation of labour for its legitimate purposes is always to 
be welcomed ; but, if that organization is to be merely a 
weapon in the hands of men whose thoughts are often 
directed less to the true welfare of the labouring classes 
than to disturbance for unworthy ends, it is likely only to 
become a danger and menace to society instead of a source 
of strength to its own members, I would earnestly ask 
you to consider whether there is any action which you as 
employers and we as Government can take to prevent the 
recurrence of such a situation* 

The conditions, under which Indian industrial 
labourers work, have come in ' for some severe criticism 
recently on the part of observers from outside, I am far 
from suggesting that all the comments of our temporary 
visitors have been justified, or made with a fair sense of 
proportion and appreciation of the difficulties peculiar to 
this country ; but an impartial survey of recent happenings 
hi the Industrial world has made me feel that we must 
nil be prepared to join hands in the search for remedies 
that may promise relief from the present state of affairs, 
AVe shad all agree that a feeling of discontent and of 
injustice, if it exists, provides just the soil and atmosphere 
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'necessary for the professional agitator, and for the even, 
more insidious activities of those who, for reasons of their 
own, aim at the break up of the existing order of society. 
That such persons have been at work during the past year 
wo all know. I am asking* you to-day to co-operate with me 
in exploring means of action to meet, their operations by 
removing, so far as lies within our power, the conditions 
which provide them with their opportunity, tvoeau.se here 
T feel sure that you as employers and we as Government 
can co-operate. For instance, we have recently placed 
before the country proposals which are designed to facilitate 
enquiry into, and settlement of, trade disputes hv impartial 
tribunals. But the setting up of such machinery will not in 
itself be sufficient to eliminate industrial conflicts. It must 
be supplemented by action on the part both of employers 
and workers. In England, for example, much has been 
done to prevent disputes coming to a head through 
machinery set up within trades and industries by employers 
and workers themselves, so that the Government machinery 
for enquiry and settlement is regarded as the last line of 
defence, the final Court of Appeal to which in extreme cases 
only should reference be made. 1 have mentioned this 
specially as one example of the way in which more direct 
relations might be established between employers and 
labour. Since I came to India, I have been impressed by 
the fact that in some of the organized industries here the 
workman seems to be separated from the employer to a 
degree which is unknown in England. I recognise that this 
is no doubt the result, to some extent, of factors over which 
employers have little or no control, such as the illiteracy 
of the workman and in many cases the brevity of the period 
which he is prepared to devote to industrial pursuits. But 
it seems to me that there may be other obstacles more sus¬ 
ceptible of removal, which come between employers and 
those for whose welfare they are responsible, and that 
possibly by the reduction in some eases of intermediaries 
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or, perhaps, by other methods, more direct relations by 
which the person of the employer might bo brought into 
contact with the person of the man might be established. 

Is other matters also I suggest that we have something 
to learn from other countries, India, from the point of 
view of industry, is comparatively speaking a young 
country and we have, therefore, an exceptional opportunity 
of profiting by the experience of others, I ain not suggest¬ 
ing that all the measures which have been found successful 
elmvliore ean antf mx aticaUy be applied to Indian conditjons, 
but i do believe that there is here a wide and fruitful field 
which has not yet been thoroughly explored. 

During the last five or six years India has made 
considerable progress in labour legislation. Most of our 
important Acts, such as the Factories and Mines Acts, have 
been entirely remodelled, and others, such us the Trade 
Unions Act and the Workmen 5 s Compensation Act, are new. 
But in the field of labour legislation great advances have 
been made in recent years in Western countries, and new 
ideas and new methods are being constantly canvassed and 
examined, so that we in India may still benefit from their 
experience, before we rest satisfied that our existing legis¬ 
lation is entirely adequate and suitable. 

In our consideration of these Important, matters I have 
no doubf that we shall be able to count upon your assistance 
and that you will readily give us the benefit of your great 
experience. 

As you, Sir, have said, the development of Indian 
commerce and industry is intimately connected with the 
national movement. The ideal of u making the Indian 
nation united, prosperous and progressive ,J , is one with 
which every Britisher should sympathize, for such an ideal 
k the natural issue and fulfilment of everything that Great 
Britain has tried, and is trying, to do in India, But at 
times anxiety to reach this ideal tempts some to accept an 
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economic outlook which seems to be narrower than the 
facts of world experience suggest* 

Legislative short-cuts are sometimes dangerous means 
to use in days of an increasing economic in ter-action 
between all parts of the world, and may very easily do more 
harm than good to the cause they are meant to serve. 

Ton have referred, Mr. President, to the Intern-action 
of British and Indian commercial interests* It is, I think* 
almost a truism to say that Indian commerce and industry 
will only make good by a constructive effort in which 
British commercial interests, we may be sure, -when fairly 
approached, will not be slow to co-operate. As you, Sir, 
have told us, such co-operation is even new not rare, 
Thanhs indeed largely to the efforts of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas himself, in the great cotton industry' Indian and 
British businessmen are already working harmoniously 
together for a common end on the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, the Last India Cotton Association and the 
Bombay Mill owners' Association* 

We find other recent instances of co-operation in the 
formation of an Indian Account alley Board, the proposals 
for which have been worked out by an informal committee 
of prominent, Indian, and British accountants with the 
assistance of the Commerce Department, and also in the 
unanimous recommendations of the Indian Road Develop¬ 
ment Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Jayakar, 
which included members of all parties in the Legislature, 
the Euroi>can Croup as well as the Congress Party, 
Nationalists, Independents and Muslims, and the Govern* 
merit. I sincerely welcome the President's hope that the 
time will come when Indian and British commerce and 
industry will work gladly together without distinction of 
race or creed. You have referred. Sir, to the Coastal 
Reservation Bill which w as before the Assembly last session. 
The position of Government has been repeatedly made plain 
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m this nuttier, and' in view of the fact that. the Bill 
new ia Select Committee, though I thought it right lev 
restate the broad petition of Government in regard to it, 
2 hare not thought it proper to enter into detailed eon- 
ride ration of its provisions, I am more concerned, if I can,, 
to induce British and Indian opinion to join in searching 
out a solution that might reconcile the conflicting points of 
view. There are, however, two things I would say on the 
subject. The future of the Indian mercantile marinm 
depends primarily on the sucecus of the Duff or in, and of the 
fiupplementajy arrangements which the Government arff 
now making to train Indians as marine engineers and as 
wire lass operators* It was said by the maker of the greatest 
maritime power in ancient Greece that “ it is men, not 
walls or ships that make a city.’ T And in modern times Ihtf 
experience of conn tries that have tried to create a mei'dan- 
tile marine has.shown that everything depends on personnel. 

T cannot bring myself to believe that an Indian mercantile 
marine can be or would be created merely by legislative- 
action to transfer the profits of the coastal trade, which 
appears to give only a moderate return on the capital 
invested, from British to Indian shareholders. On the long 
view, it is the training of personnel that I believe to he 
fundamental to the whole matter, dn this vital matter 
ungrudging assistance and support are being given by 
British interests, BnTish shipowners are active member# 
of the Governing - Body of the Dufferin. British ships 
fmiMers hare willingly agreed to take Indians as appren¬ 
tices in mar inn •engineering' in their yards. The Marani 
Company is preparing a scheme forVainins Indians" »* 



ftitnrc of the Indian mercantile marine that this sympa- 
thetic interest should be maintained. 
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trade in the maimer that Is now proposed for India, But 
anyone ? who has read the relevant sections of the Australian 
Navigation Act, must he aware that they relate only to 
'personnel, and that their object is to secure that Australian 
seamen employed in the coasting trade will receive as good; 
wages as Australian workers employed on shore* Ho far is 
it from being true that the Australian coasting trade is 
reserved for Austr a lian- owned ships, that the Australian 
United Steam Navi gut ion Company, which is engaged in 
the Australian coasting trade, is actually fimmend exclu¬ 
sively by British capital and is cont rolled by a London 
Board of Directors. 

There is, indeed, no precedent in the British Empire, 
nor, so far as I know, in any other country or Empire, for 
legislation which would reserve the coastal trade for an> 
one class or race of citizens. India, in her relations with 
other parts of the Empire, has always stood for equal 
economic opportunity for all classes or races of His 
Majesty's subjects, and I can hardly believe that on flxantt- 
nation any proposal; which is inconsistent with this principle 
will he to the interest of, or secure the approval of, the 

people India* I have already stated that tlio ambition 

to create an Indian Mercantile Marine is one with which I 
have every sympathy and which I have every desire to 
support. But 1 would venture to assert that co-operation 
and not discrimination is the best means .of bringing it to 
fruition ; a drastic reversal of the principles on which the- 
commerce of the world is based is not likely in the long run 
to be e ither a reasonable or an effective substitute for fair 
competition. 

ft is no doubt true as yon have said, Mr. President,, 
that the Government of India and Indian commercial 
interests do not always see eye to eye, I fancy that there 
arc other spheres of the great and varied life of India of 
which the same tiling could he said, and, indeed, if it wem 
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Otherwise, Government would be no Government, for it is 
impossible to pleaso u all of the people all of the time } \ 
It has, therefore, been a great satisfaction to me to meet 
your representatives hero and to learn from yon. Sir, how 
you on your side see the various problems for which it 
must be our joint effort to foul a satisfactory -solution. 
The commerce and industry of a country arc its very life 
blood, and their prosperity rcaefs quickly and surely on 
the welfare of every individual citizen. Any Government 
worthy of the name will realise that one of its first tin ties 
is to foster and strengthen the commercial life of a country 
bv any means that lie within its power, and it cannot but be 
grateful for the advice ard frank criticism of represen¬ 
tative bodies, such us the Federated Chambers of Commerce. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me once again assure you 
of the pleasure I have felt in coining among you this 
morning and of the warm interest 1 take and shall continue 
to take in the welfare of your organisation. 


OPENING OF KING GEQfiGE’S DOCK, CALCUTTA. 

In opening King George's Dock, Calcutta, on 29th December () . C(>ja . 

Bis Excellency the Viceroy said b«r 192 s. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle men, —I suppose that 
the thought uppermost in all our minds to-day is that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, by whose name this dock has 
the honour to be called, is now slowly, but as we hope 
surely', recovering from the illness whose course we have so 
long followed with such deep anxiety. In giving his name 
to this great project ilk Majesty signalized the interest 
hp took in the work which is to be opened to-day, and indeed 
we know well that any scheme, be it great or small, which 
is to the benefit of the people of his wide dominions, will 
alw ays find a 'ready response in the heart of our King- 
Emperor* Those last weeks have shown once more the depth 
UESV 07 
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of loyalty and devotion which the people of India ftel 
towards the person of the Grown, and all India prays 
earnestly that the New Year will not long have run its 
course before His Majesty is restored once more to health 
and vigour. 

It is not for me to describe to you tin? technicalities of 
construction of this dock. You have literature in your 
hands which can tell you this bet ter than any words of 
mine, and you have before your eyes the results—at least 
the results above ground and water—of the years of patient 
labour and calculation which are crowned by this morning 
ceremony. You do not have to read far or to look far to 
realize the magnitude of the work involved and of the 
engineering difficulties overcome by the resource of the Fort 
Engineering Stall Mr. Ash, whose name will go down ns 
the man chiefly responsible for the executive carrying out 
of this scheme, is one among the many distinguished experts 
whom I should like specially to congratulate on the success 
which has crowned his labours. I noticed too with pleasure 
in your descriptive note, Mr. Chairman, that '21 Indian 
Engineers had been employed on this project and have thus 
been able to get valuable experience of port engineering*. 

You omitted, Sir, in your speech to make any reference 
to the part played by the Fort Commissioners themselves 
in this achievement, and I know that all here would wish 
me to pay a tribute to the foresight and courage which the 
Commissioners under your guidance have shown in making 
provision for the future development of the Port. Hardly 
had the scheme been started before the Croat Vvar came to 
dislocate large enterprises of this character, but the pre¬ 
vision of the Commissioners lias been well justified both 
by public confidence, as reflected in the low rate of interest 
at which it has teen possible to raise loans to finance the 
work, and by the recent trade figures which have now passed 
the total of 1913-14 and appear to be steadily expanding* 
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I trust that this satisfactory position of affairs, combined 
with the sound financial policy you have pursued, will 
carry you successfully through the difficult early years of 
woyknig this new dock, I look forward to the day when 
the full scheme of SO berths has been completed, and King 
George’s Dock has taken its place among the biggest 
harbour works in the world, 

I should like too to take this opportunity of cordially 
recognizing the broad outlook which the Port Commissioners 
have shown in generously assisting and encouraging their 
smaller neighbours. Important harbour developments have 
taken' place at Yizagapataru and Chittagong, but, so far 
from feeling any ill-will towards a possible competitor, the 
Commissioners ha ve released Mr, Ash from his work on this 
dock before its completion In order to allow him to take 
tdnirgu as Engineer-in-Chief at Yizagapatam. Calcutta, 
however, in the long run is more likely to gain than lose 
by the stimulation of commerce through the development of 
new lines of communication and traffic. Four harbours on 
the long eastern coast-line of India can hardly bo more than 
the trade of the country requires ; and excessive concentra¬ 
tion of traffic in a single port is likely to lead to congestion 
and long railway journeys, which must handicap the trade 
of India in its constantly growing competition with other 
co an tries. 

The completion of the King George Is Dock, Gentlemen, 
will be a landmark in the long career of this great port 
The fiver oh whose banks we now stand, once the main 
channel of the Ganges water, has a wonderful history not 
only in the sacred cities by which, up and down, its course 
is-•marked, but in the whole development of commercial 
enterprise in India. Even as one watches the ceaseless to 
and fro of modern shipping on the Ilooghly it is not difficult 
to picture to oneself an old East India Merchantman drop¬ 
ping down the-tide on her way to western waters. Calcutta 






ADDUE8S TO THE LEGfliSLATI'VE ASSS-KMHLTC 
Bath January nig Expel leney tlm Viceroy made tlw Mowing .lUldttss lit 
* 9 " 9, Jiie Delhi Session o£ tiie Legislative' AsaemMy on the morning: 
ef the 28th January :•— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 'When 1 appmntuu 
this date for the beginning of your session, my iiu-titim) 
was to appoint the same date for the bcgmmng ot 
the session of the Council of Slate in order that * 
might be aide to-day to address both Chambers. it 
was, however, pointed out to me that in the Detlii session, 
mainly owing to the fact that the Conned of State has no 
™rt in the voting of supply, the lmrderi of work which 
falls on the Members of the Comic it of State: is consider¬ 
ably lighter than that which falls opon the Assembly, ant. 
that it would not therefore he convenient to summon the 
two Chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. ^ I 
Ii ft ve therefore been constrained on this occasion to confine 
my address to Members o£ this Chamber.. 

f or the past two months we have all laboured under 
the burden of a grave anxiety owing to the prolonged i llness 
of the King-Emperor ; but by the mercy of Providence 
recent news shows that His Majesty’s' progress has) wen 
steadily maintained, and we may now reasonably hope 
that he is on the highway to complete recovery. The 
universal sympathy that has gone out to the Hoy al Tin use, 
and particularly to Her Majesty the Queen, during these 
dark days, has shown in striking fashion how sum re 1 v 
King George the Fifth, hy devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people, has enthroned himself in their 
hearts. They will continue to pray that for many year$ 
le may he si>aml to rule over them and guide their destinies*. 







hi the interval that I it& -^lapsed sintia your last session, 
India has loaf two notable sons, the one a Member o£ my 
Conned, and tire other 1 a prominent Member of this 
Assembly, 

Though they differed la much, they resembled one 
another m the extent to which they we able to attract 
to themselves the affection of many outside the circle of 
their political associates. Of Mw Das f can speak fron 
the close personal knowledge that came from our work 
together and which gave me ample opportunity of observ¬ 
ing the high and felfiess principles by which his life wae 
guided, A firm friend and a wise counsellor, his death is 
to me a gtmd persontil loss, 

Of Lain Lajpat Rai I can only speak from the stand¬ 
point of a far kss intimate ivI mi trash ip. It fell to him to 
play a prominent. part in the political life of his country; 
hut there were qualities, in him that led many, who dissent* 
£d most sharply from his political opinions, to forget 
much of their dissent in a genuine appreciation of a, very 
human personality, 

Hon hie Members will recollect that, after a conference 
of loaders in this House last September, a resolution was 
passed recommending the setting up of a separate establish* 
ment for dealing with the business of this Assembly, That 
resolution was of the nature of rt corn promise which, while 
not going so far a£ your President desired, went rather 
further than the proposals which ray Government had ah 
muly submitted to the Secretary of State, Having regard 
to the support which the resolution received from alt 
quarters of the House, my Govern rnmt decided to accept 
if with certain additions, which Wert? imposed by the fact 
that this House had invited the (hramioi^Gcneral to take 
the new Department into his portfolio. If was under- 
stood that in so doing if was the general wish of the House, 
in conformity with the Standing Orders, that the adminis¬ 
tration of this Department by the Gov$raor-Gencr al should 





fee deemed to be nomeoiiiinversiaL That being so, it a|> 
pea red desirable that the Governor General in the admin is- 
t rati oa of the new Depart merit should fee Nearly placed m 
a position where no controversy could arise. For this- 
reason we have am pi i tied f he scheme of the resolution by pro¬ 
viding for recourse to the Public Service Gomtais^on in 
all eases in which the exercise fey the Govemei-Generali 
of Ills powers as head' of the Department might at any 
time bring him into conflict with the President or with 
the Assembly, The same protect ion has also, for equally 
good reasons, been conform! with his consent on the Pre¬ 
sident. 

The drafting of Statutory Rules to regulate the condi¬ 
tions of service in the new Department now ml up will 
necessarily take time, but good progress has already beer 
made in this task* Meanwhile the Secretary of State hm 
given his consent to the introduction of the scheme on i\ 
temporary basts. 

As Member i?i-charge of the new Department I would 
p.sk the 1, Louse to bo indulgent while the Department is In 
its infancy, and not to expect it to attain its maximum 
degree of efficiency from the first days of its inauguration. 
There are indeed .still some gaps in its complement, but, 
with a view to reducing these inconveniences, the Legisla¬ 
tive Department has made a temporary loan of the service# 
of some of its members while the President is looking for 
suitable recruits. The new Department, I hope, starts 
with the goodwill of all sections of the House, and though, 
as 1 have said, the conclusion reached does not represent 
all that the President, of perhaps some sections of the 
House, wfeatd have desired, I think we may nevertheless 
generally congratulate ourselves upon the outcome of our 
discussions. 

In external affairs, everything has born dwarfed by 
She upheaval in Afghanistan. Of the drama that has un¬ 
folded itself during the last few months m Afghanistan 
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I shall say nothing save ibis, that the policy of Govern- 
anejHvt. is and lias throughout been one of scruptdbthi non- 
inter ventinn, and it is anr oar neat hope that there may be 
an early restoration of peace ami order throughout the 
|epgth au4 breadth of that country, and that India may 
again hav# oh her north-western bonier a peace Ini, strong 
and united country for her neighbour- During this critical 
time we in India could not but be proud of the gallant 
beating of the British Legation, of the firm control of our 
tribes by the frontier administrations, and of the fine work 
; ecomplishcd by the Royal Air Force over the evacua¬ 
tion of women and children from Kabul. 

In South Africa, our first Agent, Mr. Sastri; to-day 
relinquishes charge of his office and starts on his return 
voyage to India. By Jus services to his com patriots ini 
South Africa and to the promotion of friendly relations 
between Todut and the Union* lie has secured a high place 
lor himself, in the history of the two countries as & slice ess- 
dial Ambassador of India and has laid India under a great 
debt of gratitude. He has left a high standard of states¬ 
manship for his successor to maintain j but I am sure 
that Sir K. V. Reddi carries with him lu his new duties 
■the confidence and good Avisii.es of this House, not less than 
those of (he Government of India. 

The. House is aware that last year His Majesty^ Gow 
ernment appointed a Commission to report on future 
irnhey in regard to Eastern Africa, The Report has just 
been published and will require mature c^Jnsideration. 
My Government, however, is fully alive to Urn import mice 
to Indian interests of the decisions which HLs Majesty s 
Oovminmnt may eventually decide to take u, this enmme- 
1aT1( l * am fifed to be able to inform you that life 
Majesty Government have agreed that, before any ded- 

is taken, they will give the fulled: consideration m the 
vifuvs of the Government of India on alt matters affecting 
India- 1 he Governor of Kenya moreover, for the purpose 
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of discussion on the Report, has with the approval oi the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies offered to appoint tem¬ 
porarily to the public service in Kenya, with a seat on the 
Executive Council, m officer of the Indian Civil Service who 
will be nominated by myself. In order to ascertain the judg¬ 
ment of enlightened public opinion on these matters l have 
asked the Jhorble Sir Muhammad llabibullah to convene 
the Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the 
Indian Legislature at the earliest possible date this session, 
with the purpose of eliciting their views and practical 
suggestions. I do not doubt that my (*overmiiem will 
derive great value from these discussions. 

Since 1 last addressed the House, the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India hm been pub¬ 
lished, and, as UonTde Members know, n Conference of 
Provincial Representatives assembled in Simla last October 
to discuss the more important proposals contained in it 
The deliberations of the Conference revealed a unanimous 
desire for progress, and, though time is doubtless-reijiiired 
for action over so wide a field, the- fact that rub lie a Item 
tion has been thus focussed upon this a 11 -important branch 
of national activity will bring real encouragement to all 
who have the imagination to see what it means in the life 
of India. 

The bulk of the work nn the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions must, under the existing constitution, fall to the 
Provinces. But for some the responsibility rests primarily 
on the Government of India. Of these, the most important 
concerns the establishment, of a central orgaximat ton for re¬ 
search purposes, and this proposal, after discussion with 
Provincial representatives, my Government have decided 
to adopt. The duties of the new Courier i of Agricultural 
Research will be to promote, guide and co-ordinate research 
throughout India ; to train research workers by means of 
scholarships ; and fn collate and make available informa¬ 
tion on research, and on agricult ural and veterinary matters 
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generally. As to the structure of this body ym propose to 
modify in some respects the rdc ointu e ad at i on s of the Royal 
Commission. Our proposal h that its chief component 
pasta shouM be, JirsHy, a Governing Body—the principal 
executive organ of the Council—presided over by the 
Member of the Gov*■ moc-Genera! L Council in charge of 
Agriculture, and comprising 17 other members, of whom 
two will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one 
from the Council of State, and nine will be nominated by 
the Governments of the nine major Provinces ; and, 
secondly, an advisory council of W members, whose func¬ 
tion will lie to give expert advice to the Governing Body, 
smd submit for its approval programmes of research en- 
Uiiiry. In addition to these two bodies, it is honied that 
the major -Provinces will establish committees to work in 
close co-operation with them* 

As regards finance we propose to substitute, for a lump 
grant of Rs, 50 lakhs- which the Commission favoured, a 
lump grant of Es. 25 lakh# to bo paid in instalments, sup¬ 
plemented by aiiinial recurring grants of Its. 7*25 lakhs; 
These sums will vest in the Governing Body who will con¬ 
sider all proposals for research, sanction expenditure, and 
allot funds to meet it. 

It is my sincere hope that the organisation which I 
have outlined will receive whole beaded Support from this 
House and will before long start upon its labours which 
will surely be to tin lasting benefit of India's agricul¬ 
tural millions* 

The Home will be glad to learn that a generous offer 
has been made by rite four Dominions of Canada* AustralLa, 
South Africa and New Zealand, to present to the Capital 
of India four stone pillars, on the model of the famous 
Asoka columns* My Government have gratefully accepted 
this gift, which will fittingly symbolise the common loyalty 
of the Thupiie to the Person and Throne of His Majesty 
th e K t j\g- Ent pe ror* 
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Address to the Legislative Assembly. 

The past year has been marked by a series of labour 
troubles, which we have aii witnessed with deep concern. 
The tale of loss and suffering involved hy them need not- 
be retold here, and we are more immediately concerned to 
devise moans by which such profitless disputes may be 
ft voided. 

I have on more than one recent occasion appealed to 
labour to follow wiser counsels for the future, and to em¬ 
ployers to prove their determination to leave their employes 
no justifiable ground for complaint. If both parlies can 
Combine to establish closer relations with each other and 
to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the stage of conflict : we may 
face the future with confidence, and Government is anxious 
to do everything in their power to encourage and assist 
such effort s. In the Trade Disputes Bill, which is now 
before the Legislature, we have provided for the establish¬ 
ment of Courts of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation 
which may ho called into play if disputes'get beyond the 
stage of mutual arrangement. The proposals of Govern¬ 
ment in this connection, and in the other parts 
of the Bill which aim at the protection of the public 
in certain circumstances from the consequences of 
labour disputes, will shortly come before you and I trust 
that wisdom w ill guide your decisions in regard to them- 

But those proposals will not in themselves reach the 
root of the matter. T have long felt that the best way to 
secure the advantage both of employers and employed is 
lor Government to undertake a review of the conditions 
under which labour works, and to lend such help as it can 
in the removal of legitimate grievances. This question 

for some time been under the earnest consideration of 
Government, and t am now able to my that His .Majesty 
has approved the appointment of a Royal Commission 
during the course of the present year to undertake such an 
enquiry. Our intention is that the scope .of the enquiry 
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should be wide and that it should" with due regard to the 
eccmomui position of industry in tins country, explore all 
aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
industrial labourers work. The personnel of the Commis¬ 
sion has not yet been settled, hut we shall use every eu- 
dfavour to ensure that it is representative. 1 am pleased 
however to be able to say that we ha ve secured the services 
as Chairman of Mr. Whitley, lately Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who has been in intimate touch with labour 
problems in England, and is widely known for his associa¬ 
tion with the establishment of the Councils which bear his 
name. 

The anno™cement which T have just made will, I am 
confident, be generally welcomed. The conclusions of such 
n Commission will be of the greatest interest not only to 
India but to the whole industrial world. We may hope that 
they will provide us with a basis for future legislation, 
materially affecting India’s industrial future, and it is 
essentia) therefore that the' enquiry should by as thorough 
and the persomiel as strong as it is possible for us to 
make it. 

But there is a yet more serious side of these Industrial 
troubles on which I feel it my duty to touch. While 
every allowance must be made for the genuine grievances 
which the labouring classes feel, there can be no doubt 
that the unrest of the past year has been due in no small 
measure to the activities of certain persons, whose end h 
rather to promote anti-social purposes than to secure 
beUcrnicm of the workman’s lot, The disquieting spread 
of the methods of communism has for some time been 
causing my Government anxiety. Not only have com¬ 
ma nisi agent, from abroad promoted a series of strikes 
in the industrial world, but the programme which they 
have openly sot before themselves include, undisguised 
attacks on the whole economic struct urn of society. Ail 
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alike are threatened by the spread of these doc* 
trines, and no (government can afford to ignore this ill* 
$ id ions danger. Last session my Government placed be¬ 
fore you a measure aimed at the agents from outside 
India who have been engaged in this mischievous work, 
but by a narrow margin the measure was rejected. The 
anticipations on which my Government then acted have 
been justified. The object of spreading communist ideas 
h as been steadily pursued, and communist methods have 
been regularly employed. We have watched in the great 
city of Bombay the industrial labouring population 
brought info a state of grea; unsettlement, excited, prone 
to violence and often deaf to reason, while in Calcutta wo 
have seen a Strike, which appears to have no clearly reason¬ 
ed basis, indefinitely prolonged. These facts are only 
symptomatic of u more general movement, of which many 
here liavo direct experience, and accordingly my Govern- 
moot, have decided to place bold re you mu±e more the pro¬ 
posals for dealing with communist agents from abroad, 
which were under discussion last session, and further to 
include in the measure power to forfeit or control remit¬ 
tances of money from communist sources abroad, which 
are not without a very appreciable influence on the 
activities of the communists in this country and their ability 
to promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial 
troubles. 

I must now address myself, Gentlemen, to some of 
the broader features of the political situation. I am not 
concerned to-day to dismiss the question whether, as some 
Hon’Me Members think. His Majesty s Government were 
ill advised in deciding to recommend to His Majesty the 
appointment of a Parli anient a tv Commission, or whether, 
as .1 think and have more than once said, those were ill* 
advised who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott. 
Although those who followed this course have thus, as E 
believe, deprived themselves of an opportunity* of which 
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others have availed themselves, to influence the evolution 
ol India h political ±uture, each of these questions has 
iunv become a historical fact, which the historian will 
weigh with fuller knowledge and it may he with more im- 
partial judgment than we can bring to hear upon them. 
But, whatever may be our attitude on these matters of 
acute and violent controversy, it would be both unwise and 
unfortunate to allow them to blur the glasses through 
Which W mnst try to see the future. 

We meet not long after the conclusion of many ini- 
portanf meetings held at the close of last year, and this is 
not the occasion for me to attempt finally to appraise action- 
taken and wbrds used in the heat- of controversy or under 
the stress of a critical occasion. If would seem evident 
however that what all people must desire is a .solution 
reached by mutual agreement between Great Britain and 
India and that, in present circumstances, the friendly 
collaboration of Great Britain and India is a requisite 
And indispensable condition to obtain it. On the one side 
it is as im profitable to deny the right of Parliament to 
form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem, as 
it would be short-sighted of Parliament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of political India. And it is at this 
stage, while we can still have no means of knowing how 
these matters may emerge from the Parliamentary dis¬ 
cussions, that it b proposed to destroy all hope of peace¬ 
ful and orderly progress towards agreement, unless, by a 
fixed date in time, Parliament should have accorded its 
approval to a particular solution, [he result no doubt of 
earnest effort to grapple with an exceedingly complex 
problem, and as such entitled to serious consideration, but 
one which important sections of opinion in India have 
not accepted, and which was reached through delibera- 
Horn in which parliament had no part or voice. Such 
procedure savours rather of intolerance and impatience 
than of the methods of responsible statesmanship, and 
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ivoiilil reduce r^rliam'wt to being a mere i^gistrar of the 
decision* of other persons Tha: position of course i* 
one that in justice to its own obligations Parliament could 
never accept. 

[ cannot pre/Ihit, any more than any Tlaii 'ble Mamber 
here, when or in what form the report from those whom 
Farlitimoiil has charged with the duty '‘of enquiry may be 
drawn, or whether further enquiry, into specific subjects 
ntay thereafter he found necessary, " In any case we may 
assume that IIis Majesty's Government wil], as. indeed has 
always been content luted, desire to subject any proposals 
that, it may then be disposed to make to full discussion 
with, and the criticism of, those persons whether official 
or unofficial who umv be best qualified to con tribute to 
the ultimate solution. 

In a situation therefore that most call esstudJally for 
qualities of confidence on both dries.,-and for free exchange 
of opinion on terms honourable to all, I W* very clearly 
that nothing but harm can flow from a threat that, unless 
a particular condition is fulfilled, which I . bell eve to ho 
mechanically impossible of fulfilment, from' the outset, an 
attempt will be made to plunge the country into all the 
possible chaos of civil disobedience, .It is quite certain 
that no discussions of any kind can promise the least hope ^ 
xA success, when either party to them approaches the task 
in the spirit of hostility and mispicidfto from which such 
an ultimatum springs. 

I recognise that although many leaders and schools 
of political opinion, in India will refuse to walk along the 
dangerous paths of non-co-operation,, many of them 
openly profess distrust, of the 'attitude 0f Great Britain 
towards this country. They say, and would have others 
believe, that hitherto Great Britain has given no sufficient 
proof of her in tent ion to fulfil the pledge that 
Mr, Montagu gave on behalf of Ills Majesty s Government 
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iii IP 17, arid that Great Britain i$> aeekuig to forget or 
don v the high [policy there eirsJu'inecL 

In conditions more favourable to cool judgment, I 
supple that most persons would admit that tinnslt India 
as \ Vt . dud It to-day is a British creation, and that it is the 
British power which has during the last; century held to¬ 
gether its constituent parts. If this centripetal influence 
ia immediately or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly 
unreasonable to fear that some at any rate of the pans, 
might fly asunder, and the dream of a strong united India, 
a nation among the nations of the world as wc may speak 
of the British or American nation, would vanish and be 
destroyed 3 Anxious as I fern to see the realisation of 
ti,is dream. I can hardly hope that any words of mine may 
suffice to disperse the black cloud of unwarranted mistrust 
that has enshrouded so much of Indian political thou gat. 
But I tell this Assembly again, and through them India, 
that the declaration of I&17 stands, and will stand for all 
time, as the solemn pledge of the British, people to do all 
that can be done by one people to assist another to attain 
full national political stature, and that, the pledge so given 
will never be dishonoured. And, as actions are commonly 
held more powerful than words, I will add that I should 
not be standing before you here to-day as Govertior- 
Genend, If I believed that, the British people had with¬ 
drawn their band from that solemn covenant. 

Those, therefore, who preach that a new generation has 
arisen in England which seeks to explain away the signi¬ 
ficance of the 15)17 declaration, are, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, but not the less really, misrepresenting the purpose 
of Great Britain, and poisoning the wells by which the 
common life of India find Great Britain is supported and 
sustained. If there are Indians who arc thus tempted to 
mistrust Great Britain, there arc no doubt many in Great 
Britain, resentful of what they well know to be an unfound¬ 
ed aud ungenerous accusation, who way mistrust some ef 
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those who speak for India. But if wo are thus tempted in. 
tlie 20th Century, I know that both India and Great Britain 
triO be judged in the 21st by the degree to which they 
have refused to lose faith, in one another* Gentlemen of 
the Assembly, though we may differ on all other issues, 
let ns not readily or lightly impugn the good faith of one 
another, for that is to destroy the very foundation of all 
hope of better things* 

I would add one or tsvo observations: of more personal 
kind. Whoever holds the position of Viceroy and Governor 
General of India is bound through bis Office and eon. 
science by a double duty. He is under the plain obligation 
of seeing that the King's Government in India is carried 
on, with due respect for the law, and in this sphere he 
may at any time be coni rented with issues that are more* 
far-reaching than ordinary political controversy, and that 
are indeed fundamental to all society* Ttespoct for law m 
an attribute of civilisation painfully and hardly won, 
and a society which lacks it carries within itself the seeds 
of its own dissolution* Those therefore who can guide 
public opinion in this country are doing no service to 
India if they accustom her to think lightly of disobe¬ 
dience to constituted authority, whatever the title by 
which such disobedience may be described. 

But in another and not less important; capacity the 
Viceroy and Governor-General stands as intermediary 
between India and Great Britain, and as such will con¬ 
stantly endeavour to interpret: as faithfully as he may the 
hopes, the feelings, the desires of the Indian people to 
those who may from time to time compose His Majesty's 
Government in Great Britain, and, if I may quote words 
which are used in connection: with another office in the 
British Constitution, i£ to beg His Majesty's Government 
ever to place the most favourable construction upon all 
their proceedings *\ 







That duty I have striven, and shall strive, to 
to the best of my ability ; and it is, Gentlemen, because the 
s,mootli adjustment of these different functions imposed 
on a single individffatl does not lie with me alone that I 
have tried to draw frankly the broad outlines of the pre¬ 
sent situation as I seg them. 1 have desired far as I 
would to employ no language which might needlessly 
offend the feelings of those who take a different view. 
For t long, as for nothing else, 1o see the political life of 
Indie, move down orderly channels to its full term of 
natural development. And to achieve that end wo all 
is ve our own work to do. On each one of us, in our several 
spheres, in tins Assembly anti outside, the time and the 
si bjcert lay very heavy rospoirdhilities, and it ia my most 
earnest prayer, for you and for myself, that under (lotTs 
gukhui.ee we may be permitted during the time that lies 
before us to help one another in their discharge* 



OPENING OF THE DELHI FLYING CLUB. 

The Mowing speech was cleh'vcml by His Excellency the 
Viceroy at; the opening of the Delhi Flying Dub on the after- 1939, 
noon of the 28th January :— 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—Tt was a 
great pleasure to me to be able to accept the invitation 
of the inembco'S of the Delhi Flying Club ter perform this 
opening ceremony —a ceremony which within the life-time 
of many of us here may well become historic. For from 
these small beginnings great developments, which to-day 
it; is difficult to foresee, must assurecUy emerge, 

the Light Aeroplane Club movement h still in its 
infancy, but, it is a fast-growing child in all quarters of 
the world and if is interesting even now to recall ita 
origin. The movement sprang out of the development of 
Hie two-seater light aeroplane, for which our present Air 
LUPSV G9 
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Officer Commanding in India, Sir Geoffrey Salmon;!, m 
his days at the Air Ministry was largely responsible As 
soon as this new type of machine had been evolved and 
established, the British Government decided to subsidise 
six Light Aeroplane Clubs to popularise and develop civil 
flying and there are now I believe more than 20. such 
Clubs in existence in Great Britain. Other parts of Hie 
Empire have not been stow to follow. Australia, Canada 
and South Africa each possess several Clubs, and the keen¬ 
ness and enthusiasm of the general public for this new 
fonn of employment and recreation show that, the move¬ 
ment is advancing by leaps and bounds and that no limit 
can at. present, be seen to its extension. 

In India a beginning j§ now being made, thanks 
largely to the enthusiasm of Sir Victor Sassoon-who has 
given 'without stint of his time and money in assisting the 
formation of Flying Clubs. The movement -too owes 
much to Colonel Sholmerclme who, since assuming - the post 
of Director of Civil Aviation in April 1 SC i , has Worked 
out a scheme, approved by the Assembly last year, by 
which Clubs at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi are 
to be operated for two years with Government assistance. 
The scheme for a Delhi Club is now bearing fruit, and a 
spe cial acknowledgment is due to Mr, R. S., Grant Go van 
and the authorities of the Itoslianara Club for the keen¬ 
ness with which they have from the outset supported the 
idea. 

In declaring the Club open, I confidently wish it a 
long life and a great future. In your late President— 
Mr! Stow—you had an enthusiastic supporter, and I foci 
sure that Sir John Thompson and all future Presidents 
will be only too ready 'to' give you their valuable assist¬ 
ance. 

There can be no doubt that such a Club as this has a 
really useful purpose to serve. The world is now biwin¬ 
ning to think aerially, and the aeroplane is taking its 







place among our domesticated machines. It used to be a 
distinct stage in a boy's education when he first learnt to 
ride a bicycle ; I flunk the day is probably not far oil 
when our sons or our sons’ sons will not consider they have 
properly come to man’s estate till they can safely pilot their 
own aeroplane. It seems certain at any rate that the 
world is coming to accustom itself more and more to the 
idea of flying as an everyday occupation, and no race can 
afford to fall behind-hand in cultivating that, air-sense which 
I presume must as in all otter spheres be the necessary 
condition of complete Confidence. 

I heartily welcome, therefore, the formation of this 
h lying Club in Delhi. As you, Mr. President, have said, 
ii is lifting that the Capital of India should take a leading 
part in this new venture, and thus add a new chapter to 
a very old book. The history of Delhi is written on the 
ground, in the stones of seven cities and in the newly-risen 
walls of an eighth. Its newest city of all is now to be 
founded in the clouds. 

I nail upon Lady Irwin now' formally to name your 
first, two aeroplanes. 



state Banquet at aiavar. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the FBl , ru „ rJ 

Viceroy at the Slate Banquet at A!war on the 6th of February 102U- 

Your Biffknestett, Ladies and Gmthmcn t ~la rising to 
flpeak at a banquet in an Indian State given in honour of 
It is Majesty the King-Emperor’s repi-escntative, is is 
natural that following Your Highness, I should open with 
a reference to.the subject which for many weeks now has 
lain closest to our hearts. For in no part of India is the 
affectionate loyalty and devotion of the Indian peoples to 
the person and throne of the King-Emperor more securely 
founded than in the Indian States, and (he depth' of these 








sentiments has been increasingly e widen t through these weeks 
of anxiety aw we watched the progress of His Majesty's 
illness. With profound relief we now see it taking a more 
favourable course and it is the prayer of all India, of all 
Princes and of all peoples that we shall before long witness 
a complete restoration to health. 

I must thank Your Highness sincerely for the kind way 
in which you have welcomed me to your State, for the 
kind things you have said about me to-night and for all 
the hospitality you have shown to me and to fellow guests 
during our visit to Alwnr. It was a matter of great 
regret to me that 1 was prevented by other public duties 
from accepting Your Highness’ kind invitation to be 
present at your recent Jubilee celebrations and to have the 
privilege of witnessing ceremonies of unique interest, 
including that which marked so strikingly the position 
Your Highness holds in the field of Hindu philosophic 
thought. It is also a great disappointment to us that we 
could only spare two days for our visit, in spite of Your 
Highness’ pressing invitation, but at this season of the 
year a Viceroy can rarely call bis time his own and many 
influences conspire to defeat hopes that he may sometimes 
cherish of extended tours in pleasant places. 

I shall not attempt an appreciation of all that has been 
achieved in the quarter of a century which has passed 
since Lord Onr/on invested Your Highness with ruling 
powers, but the Survey published of Your Highness 
administration contains some points which justify brief 
mention this evening, It shows that in the early years 
of your rule Your Highness realised that the most import¬ 
ant duty of a ruler is to gain a first hand acquaintance 
with his State and the people over whose destinies be is 
called upon to preside. "With energy and enthusiasm you 
set yourself to study the needs of your State and tho 
economic condition of your people. To the solution of 






those problems Your Highness brought the searchlight o£ 
a vigorous and original mind arid that pride in an enthu¬ 
siasm for the development of your State, without which 
noshing of lasting moment can be achieved. The results 
of. Your II iglmoss ? administrative energy are now 
apparent. Your State possesses numerous important irri¬ 
gation works which, as was wisely remarked in the report, 
constitute the best and safest investment for an agricultural 
State. Further a network of roads now connects the most 
distant parts of the State with the capital. Though I have 
^pent but a very brief time in your State I can bear 
personal testimony to their excellence. Road connections 
arc an educative and civil!sing influence and are daily 
becoming of increasing importance with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of motor traffic, I look forward to the day whom 
Rajpntana wall be connected with northern! and southern 
India by arterial communications in which Your Highness* 
roads will be not unimportant Units. Another point which 
impressed me in the report to which I have alluded was 
the loyal and eminent services rendered by Your High¬ 
ness in the course of the Great War. I need not enumerate 
them in detail but 1 noted with deep satisfaction that, in 
addition to providing a valuable body of troops, the 
recruiting record of the Ahvar State excelled that of any 
State m Rajputana, if not indeed in India. I trust that the 
quality xjl Your Highness* troops will not be allowed in 
any way to fall below the standard which Ahvar has set in 
the past. The administrative and social measure which the 
report enumerates will be equally remembered, and I shall 
watch with interest the development of the village 
panchayatjfy which, 1 understand, Your Highness has 
recently established m the interests of your subjects with 
a view to settling disputes without recourse to expensive 
and costly litigation* I listened with pleasure to Your 
Highness* appreciative remarks about the loyal assistance® 
which your officials have always been ready to give to Your 




Highness in your schemes for the nuprovernont, of the 
State, Your H^hness 1 genius for organisation. I observe, 
hm not neglected even the wild animals of. your State, 
for the tigers which have been so skilfully brought up to 
us m your delightful jungles seem to me to have been 
singularly well trained to follow Your High ness' inst ruc¬ 
tions. 

Yottr Highness, my visit to your State, though neces¬ 
sarily short, has been of the greatest interest. My peculiar 
responsibility to the Indian States as representative of 
the Crown is ever present to my thoughts, and the 
Viceroy responsibility in this regard cannot be fulfilled 
unless he can personally place him self in direct contact 
with Ruling Prince** and of their States, X have been 
fortunate in already having had many opportunities of 
discussing questions of mutual interest with Your High- 
ness, for Ybur Highness is so prominent: a figure in the 
Councils of your Order that in.the Nature of things I have 
been brought into close contaet with you since assuming 
the office of Viceroy. In that time I have been able to 
estimate Your .Highness 7 value as a strong supporter of 
the Narctidni Ilandal and a clear ami subtle thinker on all 
the problems coming before it, and also o admire on many 
occasions the measured eloquence of which we have had 
an example to-night. The present is a time when clear" 
thinking and a just appreciation of values and policies 
are more than ever likely to be useful both to the Prince- 
and their people. The report of the Committee presided 
over by Sir Harcourt Butler may shortly be expected and 
will give, I hope, an answer to the various important ques¬ 
tions which have from time to time been asked as to tlrn 
legal position of the Indian States towards the Government 
of India ami the Grown. We are all indebted to those 
who have given so much time and labour to the examina¬ 
tion of these problems, which so urgently demanded a well* 
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devised and ^riiiv.IJy acceptable solution if the future 
course of events in India is to develop, as we pray it may* 
on h'mis of mutual confidence and co-opera t ion. I feel 
^■Lire that in these and till kindred matters we may rely 
<m wise advice and assistance on the part of Your 
Ili^luiesa 

In conclusion, allow me, Your Highness, on behalf of 
Ilor Excellency, myself and those whom you have .-.o 
kindly invited to accompany me, to express our wannest 
thank* for the generous hospitality which you have 
extended to us. I have seen more within this short visit 
than I deemed possible, and .1 shall carry away with, me 
the most happy recollections of the people and palaces of 
A l war and of the most enjoyable time which „ we have 
spent. 

My visit has strengthened my desire to echo the many 
and warm good wishes that Your Highness received a 
short time ago on your recent Jubilee, and, When we drinic 
your health, as l now invite this company to do, it will be 
the hope of all your guests that these good, wishes may win 
fulfilment. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AT DELHI, 

nk E *edlent.y the Viceroy presided over the Eighth Session lUh February 
of the Chamber of Princes nt Delhi on the 11th February and Ii)20 - 
opened the Proceedings with the following Address ;_ 

Tour Hi0hi$pes,— It is with great pleasure that I 
welcome Your Highnesses to-day to the eighth meetiim of 
the Chamber of Princes. Last, year, the first session 
when the new building came into use, was the occasion 
of some very interesting discussions and a considerable 
amount of useful business was transacted, I hope that 
the present session will he no less profitable. When I 
reflect upon the importance and complexity of the 
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questions wliiclt to-day f&ce the States uE India, I &Z(i 
impressed by the great potential value to your Order oi’ 
being able in tlii* way to take counsel together, and I 
trust and believe that the Narendra Mandal will constantly 
bIiow itself worthy to point the path of wisdom to its 
constituent members. 

Before proceeding to review the events and. work 
of the past year, 1 would inform Your Highnesses of a 
telegram which, on behalf of Your Chamber, the Standing 
Committee at its first session last January requested me 
to send to England for communication to His Majesty, 
ft was in the following words 

« The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 
and those Princes whom it represents, express their deep 
concern over the continued illness of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, their genuine sympathy with Her Majesty 
and other Members of the Koval Family in their anxiety, 
which is shared by Princes and their subjects, and their 
fervent prayers for His Majesty’s speedy recovery.” 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress sent the following 
reply f— 

“ X wish to convey grateful thanks to the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes for their kind 
messages of concern and sympathy in regard to the 
continued illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
prayers o(fared for His Majesty’s speedy recovery,” 

His Majesty’s dangerous and protracted illness has 
given cause throughout the Empire for the keenest and 
gravest anxiety for many weeks past, and the thoughts 
and sympathy of all have turned to Her Majesty and the 
Members of the Royal Family. By God’s mercy the most 
critical stage of the illness now seems to be passed, and, 
while convalescence must be slow, Your Highnesses will 
join with me in the hope and prayer that IT.is Majesty 
may soon be restored to his full health and vigour- 
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Since the last session of the Chamber in February 
1928 there have happily been but few changes among 
the Ruling: Princes of India. We have, however, sustained 
by death the loss of His Highness the Raja of Pudukkottai. 
Succeeding to the giuli of his ancestors in 1886 His Late 
Highness was invested with powers eight years later. 
His health since 1922 had not been robust, and largely 
for tliis reason he resided in Europe where, as also in 
other parts of the world, he was a well-known and a 
popular figure. He attended the inaugural session of this 
Chamber in 1921 and his loss is one which has been felt 
acutely by bis friends. I am sure that Your Highnesses 
will join with me in wishing all happiness and prosperity 
to the young Raja who in course of time will succeed to 
Ids responsibilities, and in hoping that when he comes 
of age he will take a genuine and continuing interest in 
the |ffairs of the Narondra Man dal. 

Within r.he last few weeks another Member of the 
Chamber has passed away in the person of His Highness 
the Maharawat of Faria bgarh. Ilils; Highness, a venerable- 
personality in Raj put ana, full of years and honour, had 
presided over the destinies of bis Sta,te since 1890. Age 
and infirmities had prevented his attending the Chamber 
since its inauguration. Your Highnesses will join with 
me in condolence with bis bereaved family and in ths 
hope that bis successor will live long to rule wisely over 
bis State and take Mls due place in the Councils of his 
Order, 


The outstanding event of the year, so far as the 
Princes of India are concerned, lias been provided by the 
deliberations of the Indian States Committee, After 
spending last cold weather in India and touring extensively 
in several of the States, the Committee have continued 
their activities in England, A number of Your Highnesses 
have attended their sessions and expressed considered 
views on questions of import engaging Your Highnesses* 
MMY ^ 70 
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fit lent ion no less than that o,C Ilia Majesty’s CMvernment 
Though it is too early m yet to foreeast the result of the 
(YmimitkVs enquiry, 1 have no doubt that it will prove 
it material eontribulion to the elucidation of the difficult 
problems with which it has been concerned. It is a great 
h at is fact ,i on to xne that he appointment and 'personnel 
of the Committee should have met with Your High nesses 3 
warm approval* and that you should have taken so active 
lui interest in their proceedings both In this country and 
in England, I understand that considerable material has 
been laid before the Committee, and whatever may bo 
their conclusions they will at least not be based upon 
sen My or insufficient data. Examination of the report 
both here and in England will inevitably take time, arid 
I am aware of the desire of Your Highnesses both that, 
you may be consulted before any final action is taken 
upon it and that no undue delay should occur in reviewing 
the position in the light of what the Committee may have 
to |ay\ I can assure Your Highnesses that in both these 
respects your desires will receive careful consideration 
and 1 realise fully that if many weighty topics of interest 
to Your Highnesses have not come before the Chamber 
this year, it is because they are still in a sense $ub-judrc6 
before that Committee. It is obvious that the ground 
must first be cleared before the lines of future action can 
profitably come under discussion. 

At the last, session of the Chamber I referred to the 
Special Committal appointed to enquire into the opium 
problem. The Committee have personally visited all the 
States concerned and have achieved a commendable degree 
of progress. Many of the Durbars most closely interested 
have expressed their readiness to eo operate with the 
Government of India in effecting a solution of the difficult, 
questions Involved, The Committee’s report is now under 
consideration and I hope that a conclusion will he reached 
which will prove beyond doubt that India Is doing all 








she c&n to fulfil her international obligations* When 
considering measures to this end the Government will 
Otways fee anxious to secure that the minimum. amount 
of dislocation and file minimum degree of financial loss 
shall be occasioned to the States concerned., 

I mentioned also at oar last meeting the enquiries 
that were being made regarding the development of the 
road system of this country. Here again 1 am glad to 
say that considerable progress has been effected, and I 
trust that it will soon he possible to extend to many of 
the States a share in the benefit of improved eoimnunica* 
lions. t I understand that at a recent meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes the .Report 
of the Bead Commit tee was shown to those Members of 
the Committee who desired to see if. As the Report has 
not yet been officially adopted, it: would be premature for 
me to sav much about it, but I may mention briefly Ilia 
primary objects sought by the Road Committee J s enquiries. 
The introduction of motor transport in large degree into 
this country has made it necessary that as high n standard 
as possible of through communications should be 
maintained. It is with this object that it Is sought to 
apportion a share of the benefits to the States concerned* 
At the same time I have no doubt Your Highnesses will 
recognise (be necessity of providing some guarantee to 
ensure that the roads in question are satisfactorily 
maintained It may be that in some eases Durbars would 
prefer to make arrangements by winch responsibility for 
maintenance of these routes might be transferred to 
Government. Where this is I lie case Government would 
be ready to consider any proposals the Durbars may put' 
forward. 

During the past year it has again been my privilege 
to visit various portions of what T may be permitted to 
term Indian India- These visits have been of particular 
value and interest to me as affording an opportunity of 
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meeting Princes who do not always find it convenient 
to visit Delhi. It is encouraging to observe that on the 
part of every foresight ed Rider there has been evinced 
a dear tendency to improve the administrative machinery 
and to place increased facilities of all kinds at the dispc * i 
of his people. Last, year’s session of this Chamber was 
memorable for the passing of a resolution moved by Hia 
Highness, the Maharaja of Bikaner in which the duties 
of a Prince in relation to his people were brought 
prominently to notice. This was an action which afforded 
genuine pleasure to all who had the interest of Your 
Highnesses at heart, and it would be matter for very 
great regret if this resolution failed to meet the full 
response which it deserved. 1 would call to mind the 
remark made by His Highness the Chancellor that the 
outside world is apt to form its judgment of your Order 
with reference to the weakest rattier than the strongest 
aspect which it presents. To those among Your Highnesses 
who are continually striving to effect improvement this 
tendency may appear to be unfair and unjustified, but 
I am afraid it is what must be expected from a censorious 
world. If there are still rulers who do not fully recognise 
their responsibilities, I would hope that more and more 
there may grow up, and express itself through this 
Chamber, a solid and progressive public opinion of Princes 
and Chiefs, which will be powerful enough to secure that 
the welfare and good repute of Your Highnesses’ Order 
be not allowed to suffer in public estimation. 

There is one matter in particular in which I would 
ask the Rulers of Indian States to he on their guard. 
Industrial advancement is now the order of the day and 
British India is endeavouring to come into line with the 
rest of the world in ameliorating the general conditions 
of labour. I am told that tit ere is a distinct tendency on 
the part of certain capitalists to endeavour to evade tbs 
factory regulations of British India by establishing mills 
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or factories in the territories of Indian States, where 
the number of hours during which operatives may bo 
employed is sometimes longer than in British India, and 
where the provision of suitable accommodation for factory 
hands is not made obligatory. The experience in Europe 
and in India on these two important aspects of industrialism 
is one from which warning might profitably be taken. 
To grant too ready a permission to labour employers to 
adopt unp regressive methods in the treatment of labour 
for their own benefit is a shortsighted policy which is 
bound to beget serious trouble. Most countries have 
realised, and generally too late, the difficulties involved 
by such a state of affairs, and the Indian States will indeed 
be fortunate, if they' are willing, while industrial 
development within them is yet in its infancy, to benefit 
by the experience that has been so dearly bought elsewhere. 

When 1 addressed Your Highnesses last year I 
referred to the important problem of the future of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges. My Government hope shortly to be in 
possession of the views of the Governing Bodies of tile 
Colleges and of the local 1 authorities on the draft schema 
prepared by the Government of India, when the question 
will be ready for comprehensive consideration. Your 
Highnesses will, no doubt, realise that some delay must 
inevitably take place before a decision can be announced, 
particularly as the replies received disclose a wide 
divergence of opinion. 

As Your Highnesses arc no doubt aware His Highness 
the Nawab of Palanpur represented India last year at 
the meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. He will present to the Chamber a statement 
of his work there, and 1 will not therefore do more now 
than foreshadow the offer to His Highness of congratula¬ 
tions of the Chamber on the manner in which he performed 
the important role he was good enough to undertake. 
I'rom what I have heard Iiis Highness won golden 
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opinions from all with whom he came in contact ami has, 
like his predecessors in this capacity, added lustre to the 
name of your Order before the world. 

The Standing Committee of your Chamber has had 
but cue meeting since its last session, when a mm-her of 
important points were di&ctiSB'ed and ventilated. Certain 
of the summaries which have received very careful 
exam iimfion from time to time arc now ready for presents- 
tioir to the Chamber, 

One regarding the construction of Tramways in 
Indian States has been the subject of animated controversy 
in {ho Standing Committee between those who consider 
that in certain circumstances railways should he prelected, 
by compensation, against competition by now tramways, 
and those who hold that tramways should never be required 
to compensate railways. The Summary* us now presented 
to Your Highnesses, represents a compromise by which— 
to state it briefly—the existing rules are to apply to all 
railways and tramways already constructed while the 
principle that in iio cireinmiance will a tramway 
constructed wildly within one State pay condensation 
to a railway will govern the cases of all railways and 
tramways to be constructed hereafter. 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates 
to the employment of British subjects and aliens in the 
Indian States, The subject, has been. 1'ooig under discussion, 
dating back almost to the earliest sessions of the Standing 
Committee, and a Summary approved by the Standing 
Committee was accepted by Your Highnesses m your 
session of February 1928, It has subsequently been 
modified in two points of substance. The first requires 
the approval of the India Office to the engagement in 
Europe of British subjects on less than a certain scale 
of pay ; since it has been found in pi notice that such 
persons, owing to their ignorance of India, are not always 
competent judges of their own interests* The second 
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l^oint extends to Tour Highnesses the right of employing 
pensioners from the British Indian Services, who are 
year own State subjects, without obtaining the prior 
consent of the Govern jo cut of India, who should however 
be informed of your action in each ease. Thtee modifica¬ 
tions have been .discussed, wilh the Standing Committee 
and have received their concurrence. .1 trust therefore 
that t.Jjis question after a long and stormy voyage lias 
reached the harbour of final settlement. 

The question of giving publicity to the proceedings 
in this Chamber.was referred by Your Highnesses to the 
Standing Committee three years; ago and I see that it has 
now to be placed before you with a recommendation that 
it, be adopted in future. This is a proposal of great and 
far-reaching importance and I look forward to hearing 
Your Highnesses’ views upon it, T am assured that after 
the further consideration suggested to the Chamber by 
Lord Eroding Your Highnesses will not reach a’ decision 
without realising and weighing the full implications of 
the new procedure. 

Among'other interesting Resolutions on your Agenda 
is a proposal made by His Highness the Hawaii of Bhopal 
to fix the meetings of the Chamber and of the Btundinig 
Committee for certain definite dates each year. I have 
no doubt that to have fixed dates for these meetings would 
be of considerable advantage to us all. Difficulty has been 
experienced in the past by reason of the fact that the 
Members of this Chamber could never foretell deft likely 
whether the dates to be fixed would not -clash with other 
arrangements. The proposal therefore for fixed dates has 
much to recommend it, though, having regard to other 
i egular engagements by which some of us are already 
bound, a good deal will necessarily turn on the actual 
dates selected. 

Further interesting , resolutions on the Agenda are 
(VO in the name of His Highness the Chancellor-one 
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relating to the election of a Pro-Chancellor, and the other 
designed to prevent voting for Members who do not desire 
to serve either as Chancellor, Pro-Chaneellor or on die 
Standing Committee. I deprecate alterations in the 
Constitution and Rules of Business except when necessity 
has been clearly shown, but these are designed to obtain 
a truer expression than at present of Your Highnesses 
wishes in selecting your representatives and as such, may 
perhaps be welcomed. A further resolution from the 
same high source regarding the retention by the Chancellor 
of his office while absent from India on duties connecter! 
with the Chamber contemplates conditions which are likely 
in the future to be rare. I am content, to leave it to 
Your Highnesses’ suffrages, remarking only that obviously 
someone must continue to cany on the functions of 
Chan eellor in India, and the division ot‘ duties between 
the two may present practical difficulties. 

Another, in the name of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, desires the appointment of a Committee to 
re-examine after 12 years' experience the findings of the 
Committee appointed in 1916 to report on the beat system 
of educating minor Princes. The debate in this Chamber 
last year on a resolution of Ilis Highness the Maharaja 
of Ahvar on the cognate subject of the date of granting 
powers of administration was evidence of the keen interest 
taken by Your Highnesses in this most important subject, 
and 1. would be the last to object to its being considered 
and ventilated further. I would only suggest that 12 
years is a short period in which to judge the success or 
failure of any system, especially when it cannot in the 
nature of things be universally and rigidly applied. To 
dig up the seeds to find out whether they are germinating 
is not a method recommended by the best horticulturists ; 
and education is a subject where practical results are 
peril aps a better guide than a priori theories. 
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I would like before concluding my address to express 
to Your Highnesses my appreciation of the work done 
by His 'Higlmcas the Chancellor and by the Members and 
substitute Members of the Standing Committee during 
the past year, as also by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Abvar, who acted as Chancellor during the absence in 
Europe of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to attend 
the meetings of the Indian States Committee, It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to allude to the smoothness 
with which the actions and deliberations of the Standing 
Committee have been conductcd t and I am grateful for 
the advice and assistance which I have iuvariably been 
able to count upon from them, and also for the friendly 
and courteous manner with which negotiations have been 
curried on with my Secretariat Your Highnesses will 
proceed in due course to elect a now Chancellor and 
Striding Committee for the coming year and before doing 
m you also will doubtless wish to express your appreciation 
of, arid to acknowledge the devoted labours of, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala and of the Members of the 
Standing Committee, 

Let me assure Your Highnesses that I shall follow 
your deliberations with pleasure and interest* and I would 
only now record my earnest desire that they will enure 
to the benefit both of Your Highnesses 7 States and Order 
and of that greater India of which we all form part. 


% 


UN VEILING OF STATUE OF MAHABJT MAKARAJ AT 
, GWALIOR, 

In unveilifig the statue of Alijah Bahadur Makarlji Scindiu 
at Gwalior on the Oth March His Excellency the Viceroy said 

MiOmra ja Sahib > Mr , President, Ladies' <i ud Gentle* 
wn,—When ! wrm asked by the Council of Administration 
to take advantage of my visit to unveil , the statue of 
Aliiab Bahadur Mab&dji Seine! ia t I accepted the invitation 
L6PEV - J 71 
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with g$nwm plea^urfei for it is a privilege to do honour 
to the memory of illustrious dead* 

Indian history is foil of heroic figures and in the 
Stirring time* of the latter half of the IBth century few 
mimes were better known, respected and feared than 
that, of the war it or -statesman, who is now being comme¬ 
morated in sight of the Palace of his successors. Ifou 
have shown, Mr. President, the lustre that still dwells 
round the name of Patel Bua in Gwalior for his great 
qualities and high achievements. Wisdom and strength, 
loyalty and breadth of vision, were among those qualities, 
associated with a high conception of the sanctity of the 
spoken and written word. On such foundations he built 
the character that posterity reveres. Per his a chit- vem cuts, 
you have the State of Gwalior as witness, A fugitive 
from the stricken held of Pam pat, which must have 
seemed to many the death-knell 6t Maratha power, he 
rose a few years later to he the most powerful individual 
force of his day in India, and from the changes and 
chances of those troubled times he welded together under 
the house of Scindia the many diverse (dements which go 
to make up the State of Gwalior. He rose to wear proud 
titles, to he virtual arbiter in Poona and Delhi, and to 
dictate to Peshwas and Emperors. 

By the British nation Mahadji Seindia-s memory 
will always be honoured, m that of a gallant soldier who 
trhunplied over disaster, a stuot-hear ted. foe and later a 
staunch ally, and a far-seeing statesman who founded a 
great state, 

]Jc left a tradition—in which Gwalior is fortunate— 
ft tradition of loyalty and toleration, which has been 
maintained for many years by his successors, and which 
has contributed more than aught else to the honourable 
position which the House of Rcindia now bolds. 

By the lamented and untimely death of his late 
Highness, the mantle lias now fallen upon your shoulders, 
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Mahanija 8ahib 7 and I feel sure that in time they will 
* prove broad and strong enough to bear the heavy 
responsibilities, ■which your father and his predecessors 
discharged m well, It is one of rn\ great regrets that 
I Md not myself the privilege of knowing His late 
Highness, but 1 have learnt from his many friends the 
affection and admiration he inspired in all who came in 
contact with him. 1 feel that I cannot let this day pa m 
without a brief reference to one to whom Gwalior owes 
so much* In the adni mis tra lion of his State and in tlie 
counsels of his Order ho showed untiring energy and 
resource. It is thoughts were constantly for his people, 
and the progressive ideas on which he framed his policy 
during his rule were ever directed towards the ameliora¬ 
tion of his subjects, and the well-being of his State. His 
loyalty to the Crown and the Empire found expression 
during a long administration and in particular during 
the Groat 'War in services which will not soon be forgotten. 
Tour Highness, as your father was before you, so may you 
live long to be remem bn mi as the servant of your people, 
and a loyal ally of the King-Emperor. 

I will now perform the pleasant duty of unveiling 
this statue. May it stand to remind AHjah MahadjHs 
successors of the principles he folio wed and the tradition 
he has left behind, and may they possess and-value those 
qualities of intelligence, energy and courage, which all 
men have learnt to associate with those who bear Seindia } B 
name. 


BANQUET AT KOTAH. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency „ 

1 Marjft 

the Viceroy at the Banquet at. Kohib on the 1.7th March ;— IS£& 

Your Highness, Ladies mut Gentlemen/—My first 
duty this evening must be to express my deep regret for 
thr great inconvenience caused to Your Highness by the 







sudden change in the date of my visit to Kotah. I need 
not assure Your Highness bow reluctant I was to take a 
step which I knew must put Your Highness to consider¬ 
able trouble and anxiety, but a Viceroy is not always 
master of bis own time ami the demands of public busi¬ 
ness are liable to dislocate bis plans however carefully 
they may he made." 

Your Highness however has not allowed this sudden 
alteration in the date to impair in any way the excellent 
arrangements made for our reception, and nothing 
could have exceeded the cordiality of tiro welcome which 
Your Highness and your people have accorded to lmdy 
Irwin and myself on our first visit to Kotah. We have 
felt the keenest pleasure in visiting a State which traces 
its individual history bach dOO /years to ihe hrindii of 
the Emperor Jehangir. and for the last 40 years has 
been happy to find in Your Highness a ruler whose first 
thoughts have been always for his people and 
whose last thought is for himself. I have had the 
privilege of visiting many States in India and of observ¬ 
ing the diverse features which they present. Win'rover 
I have been, I have been impressed by the respect and 
friendship with which Killers and people of the Indian 
States alike always receive the Viceroy as the King- 
Emperor's representative. But. I think nowhere more 
than in Kotah State have t felt myself to he surround¬ 
ed by a prevailing atmosphere of general kindliness. 

I do not think the reason is far to seek. The per¬ 
sonality of a. ruler imprints itself upon, and is reflected 
in, his subjects, and it seems to ine that IT is Highness’s 
kindly and sympathetic nature has struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of his people. They know that he 
is ever ready to listen to their troubles, arid to seek and 
fin d a remedy for them. lie has known, how to adopt 
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modern ideas and modern science to their needs, while 
retaining a scrupulous regard for the maintenance of 
those old customs and traditions^ which lend to Ilajputs 
and Thijputana tiieir peculiar charm and interest. If 
an3 proof were needed, it surely lay in the spontaneous 
Outburst of popular affection and concern which showed 
Itself when just two years ago Your Highness lay dan¬ 
gerous^ Ill with pneumonia. I congratulate Your High- 
ness on your complete recovery and on the rich harvesj 
of affection and duyonon cm the part of your people 
which, as was thou shown, Your Highness has reaped as 
the fruits of a wise and benevolent rule. It has been 
a great privilege therefore to renew our acquaintance 
with Your Highness among your own people, and in your 
own pi eturesquo cupitab 

Outside your State, whether in the Chamber of 
Princes, where your wise advice is always at the service 
of your Order, or among the large circle of friends 
whose respect and affection Your Highness has won, the 
Maharao of Kotah’s is a widely honoured name. Bui 
on the banks of the Chambal it stands for something 
even more. In my all too short visit I have had the 
opportunity of seeing many of the excellent public insti¬ 
tutions which owe their inception to His Highness*s ad¬ 
ministrative energy and care for the moral and material 
welfare of his people. Completed as funds became avail- 
able each of them marks a milestone on the road of 
progress which has been steadily continued during the 
long period of His Highness's rule, I was particularly 
interested in the Bilim Cadet Corps which I visited yes¬ 
terday morning. This institution, at the outset in the 
nature of an experiment, has vindicated the sagacity 
of i ts e re n f or. a n d I eon g r an do to Your Highness rn ost 
heartily on the success already achieved and on the 
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good spirit and the keen interest in then 1 work which 
the cadets display, I have also read, in the recent 
reports on Education in your State, the pre-eminence 
which Kotali has attained among the schools oi! Raj- 
put ana in vernacular and other examinations, 1 be 
visit which I was happily able to pay to the Herbert 
College yesterday confirmed' all that i had previously 
heard of the excellence of Your Highness's educational 
institutions* in this field, Your Highness has shown 
that you are fully alive to the vital part that Education 
hm to play in modern life* 

Another project which, as Your Highness has just 
told us, owed its inception and completion to your own 
enthusiasm is the new water supply completed a little 
more than a year ago* The boon of an abundant sup¬ 
ply of pure water has now been added to the many bene¬ 
factions which Your Highness has conferred on the 
people of Kotnh, and I am sure I shall, be acting in 
accordanec with Yotir Highness wishes when I congra¬ 
tulate Mr. Devon on the successful completion of this 
project. Mr. Devon is identified with many of the 
buildings in your State, and is fortunately possessed of 
the ability mu! industry to carry Your Highness's bene¬ 
ficent and all mistic ideas into execution. 

I have learnt with deep regret of the widespread 
damage to the spring crop which was caused by the 
frost at the beginning of February not only in Kedah 
but throughout Bajputaa arid many other parts of 
India, In a calamity of this magnitude, where nature 
brings sudden devastation to her own handiwork, our 
hearts go out to the poor cultivator who sees all Ms 
rosy prospects blighted;. in one night fields turned 
black and ruined which a few hours before were green 
and full of promise. I feel sure that, in common with 




Your ,Highness, all Barbara in Ilajputana which havo 
been affected wilL do their utmost to afford prompt and 
generous relief to those who have so suffered. 

Of Your Highness^ loyalty to the Crown and the 
Empire there is little I can say that is not already known 
to all. I would take tills opportunity to join Your High- 
ness hi echoing the heartfelt gratitude which ail India 
and the Empire have felt in the steady progress which 
His Majesty is now making towards recovery from the 
illness, which has caused ns such grave anxiety during 
these recent months. The services which Your Highness 
ttnd Your Highness*s State, in common with so many of 
your race and of your Order, rendered to the British 
Empire during the Great War are not likely to fade 
from our memories, and, at their recent meeting, the 
Chamber of 'Princes reaffirmed until no uncertain voice 
their imsimkeable loyalty to the King-Emperor. It is, 

I doubt not, in conformity with the traditions of loyalty, 
which has ever distinguished your house, that Your 
Highness has decided to join the State Forces scheme, 
and I venture to congratulate Your Highness on that 
decision. 

Finally it only remains for me to thank Your High¬ 
ness most warmly for your generous hospitality during 
our visit to ymir State and for all the trouble you and 
your Stall- have taken to make it so full of comfort and 
enjoyment. I thank you too for all the kind things you 
have said about Lady Irwin and myself to-night. The 
deep interest which any Viceroy must take in the Indian 
States Is perhaps all the greater hi my ease for the here¬ 
ditary associations you referred to this evening, and 
I highly appreciate the generous terms in which Your 
Highness has given expression to the recognition of this 
tael this evening, As Your Highness has said, large 
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questions are now upoa the anvil, in British India and 
in Italian Bratus. The (Joimnitlee presided over by. Sir 
Hurcoiirt Butler has formed its cor;elusions on the terms 
of reference submitted to them, bolh as regards the 
constitutional position of the States arid iu regard to any 
action they may consider desirable lor the more satis¬ 
factory adjustment of financial and economic relations 
between I ho States and British India. Their report will 
receive the most careful and sympathetic consideration 
at all our hands, and I can assure It our Highness that, 
'in the search for a fair solution to these and kindred 
problems, the Princes of India may count on the good¬ 
will and friendship of the Government of India in no 
less measure than Government themselves know that 
they can rely on the loyal support of Your High ness’s 
(list in guished Order. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION" AT ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 

DELHI. 

jfith JJaiok ITis Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
192U * at the Prize Distribution at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, on 
tliti 19tli March 1929 - 

Mr. Prinv-ip tl, Lmliea imd Gentlemen,— I always think 
that an occasion of tins kind is really very much in the 
nature of a family party, to winch those who belong to 
tiie family are extremely kind to invite outsiders. 
And the outsiders that you do invite find themselves 
introduced into an atmosphere where past, present, and 
future alt meet under the common shadow, as it were, 
and inspiration of a single loyalty to the same place ; 
and for the moment those outsiders who are fortunate 
enough to he so introduced find the ms elves transplanted 
into another society which is very attractive, and they 
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therefore feel very much flattered by your kindness in 
inviting- them here, That is certainly my feeling* and, 
apart from the ]densure that it always gives me to give 
mVay prizes, because nobody 1 think when I was in school 
ever give me one, if it in fact be true, from what appeared 
in the Principal's Report, that £ should be the first 
Viceroy to attend a similar function at St* Stephen's 
■College, I am the more fortunate. But Delhi is now, as it 
were, the Viceroy’s home-town, and therefore it is per- 
imps permissible—not only permissible but. right-—for the 
Viceroy to he more closely uit.erest.ed in Delhi, and In 
the welfare of Delhi, than was perhaps possible when his 
headquarters were elsewhere, 

I should like, before I say anything else, to add my 
word of congratulation to all these who have been res¬ 
ponsible for producing the state of affairs disclosed in 
■the Principal's Report. It seemed to me distinctly that, 
on the purely academic side—the educational side—as 
Well as on Die social side and on the athletic side—not 
forgetting the success of the BL As. in winning a cup 
for the first trine I— {laughter) f in &11 those directions 
the College was main tain ing very worth ily the traditions 
and fulfilling the purposes for which it had been found¬ 
ed, and on all that I congratulate It most warmly and. 
In congratulating it, I am sure that those congratulations 
are due -very greatly to the Principal and the stuff by 
which lie is helped, who give of their best to the work 
that goes on here, and to the students, for it is obvious 
that no institution can be good or efficient without good 
students. And therefore tho general achievement of. 
staff and Students in maintaining the College where It 
tonlay stands is a matter for great happiness to all those 
who wish the College well. 
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You, Sir, mentioned the Delhi University Report, 
*md you said, very wisely, that you could not predict 
the final form in which the decisions of the Government 
of India would be east ; nor can I (briefer)—and, if 
this were possible for me, I should be more discreet than 
to say anything Imre I But T can say dins, that I 
thoroughly well appreciate what you have said and 
what must be the feeling of everyone who is closely 
identified with a College such as this, namely, that, what¬ 
ever may be the fut ure, it would be a profound calamity 
if the individuality and the peculiar traditions of a place 
like this were to be lost or to be submerged and disappear 
(Cheers). What all these things—traditions, character 
and individuality of a place—depend on are of course 
matters on winch we can all form our own opinion ; 
Imf 1 urn fortified in my conviction that it is not, and 
ought not to be, impossible to find the right adjustment 
between the claims of a strong and vigorous college life 
with the ehiims of a comprehensive strong University 
life too. By rny own recollection (such as is the recol¬ 
lection of many here) of the relation that was held by 
the Colleges that we knew—at Oxford or at Cambridge 
—towards the life of the whole University, there was no 
rpmsfirn. at any time of any weakening of the College 
life* l.Uit at the same time the whole College knew and 
felt that by making its own life strong—or, perhaps I 
may put it, with the object of making its own life strong* 
—it would enable the College the bettor to make its con¬ 
tribution to the life of the whole University ; and that, 
T would hope, would be the line which anybody who 
deals with the University Report for Delhi would seek 
to follow. Because, after all, that kind of relationship, 
of the member to the body, is Indubitably true of the 
whole relations of all our human life* I am not going 
to develop that, but X am going to suggest it to you, if 
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you will, to think about it. Ami I suggest it in them 
terms : whatever the unit of life you think lit to take, 
whether you take the single individual, or the family, or 
the class, or the caste, or the community, or the village* 
or the town, whatever it be—trade-union, any tiling you 
like--*, the life of that unit will always be sterile, will al¬ 
ways be circumscribed and fail in its full development and 
purpose, unless it is always reaching up to try and serve 
something bigger than itself ; and what is true of these 
units is just as true of nations and of races and of all 
big divisions of society into which the world ever falls. 
liiiat, I am convinced, is true, and I would beg you-* 
indeed I would' beg you ail, young and old and middle- 
aged-"Constant ly to bury this philosophy at the root o£ 
your plan of life. And I suggest that it is that kind of 
tiring that is the best consolation and guidance to you 
all when you are sometimes—as the youngest of you 
perhaps one day will be—very much disposed to be clis- 
appointed, and irritated, and annoyed at the difficulty 
you have in getting through as yon would like with the 
great business of life. 


Mow T see 1mman life more or less, I think,, in terms 
of a groat mosaic—a great jig-saw puzzle—set out on 
n huge Hoot on to winch f. am put in one corner and ytm 
arc put jn another corner, and somebody says to us all : 
now you get to work and get as much of that jig-saw 
puzzle mv dglit in twenty or forty years or whatever 
your term of life may be. And you feel what a despair¬ 
ing matter it is, what differences of race and other 
deferences there are that matter, and you have to mudtllo 
about with these Infinite differences and occasionally to fit 
in another little bit. and hope that somebody else does 
not come along and undo it ; that is one way in which 
X think I see human life, much as ? I think, the late Lord 
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Salisbury told some students of foreign policy that all 
geographies should bo studied with large-scale maps. 
So 1 beg those who study human n&ture to study it 
alstp if they will, on a big scale. Don’t let our atten¬ 
tion he too much distrusted with tiresome small matters; 
let us look at the big feat ures of human nature, aud in 
the right way. 

Weil, that perhaps seems rather remote from the 
Delhi Col logo ; but it m not really, because I believe 
those men from Cambridge who founded tins place fifty 
years ago were really seeing big enough to appreciate 
what it was in the power of the East and West to do 
if they would help one another. And that is what I 
mPAiu by trying to see the thing on a large scale* 
(Cheers). 

One word more and l finish, X believe that, more 
than anything else, the secret of whether we shah, achieve 
anything of what we desire to achieve in our r speed ive 
spheres or not will depend upon whether or not wo 
succeed in nniiutdoing what I may call the right .scale 
of values. May I give you a hint of what seems to me 
in one or two directions the right scale of values. I 
suppose all of us must put very high a real love of truth- 
In its effect upon our; 3 cm ruing and upon the whole 
conduct of life, from truth, m T see it, springs disregard 
of criticism that one knows to be unfair : it passes him 
by, leaves him unmoved : It is from truth that courage 
springs, and the faculty■ of distiiiguishing—so vital in 
these days of democracy when public opinion is the 
’ultimate court of appeal—what is counterfeit and what 
is true both in character and in opinion and in judgment 
Therefore Jot us try and pursue truth. And next, a very 
wide and generous view of our follow-men, From this 
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of course springs understanding, toleration, patience, 
tile character that refuse.': to admit disappointment. 
And next, soil-respect—because if you lose your self- 
respect you lose everything. And clean living. Those are 
some of the things I think that go to make the character 
of a man ; and, however valuable educational and intel¬ 
lectual qualities may be, let us never make the mistake 
of supposing that they alone will win a man salvation. 
Character, combined with learning, that is the right 
test. If I had to choose between the two, let me frankly 
say that 1 should prefer character, but if we get both 
the more happy are we. (Cheers). 


'Well, Mr. Principal, anybody who is in a place like 
this and who emerges from it with those kind of quali¬ 
ties will not 1 think lack opportunity, or find it impos¬ 
sible, to employ those qualities ; and it was with pro¬ 
found satisfaction that 1 heard that some of your stu¬ 
dents under the leadership of Mr. Ciipron have set thoir 
hand to taking a direct ini crest, in some of the social 
problems that arc all round us in this city of Old Delhi. 
This they will not regret, and T am sure others who join 
them will never regret but also nail their banner to the 
same mast. And it is because I believe a place like this, 
with its background of religion, with its corporate life, 
with its common ideals, in which all communities are 
able to join and to share, has .so much in it of power to 
send people out into this world for the service of this 
Delhi, of tins India, that it is a greater privilege to me 
to have been able to come here to-day and have 
some smalt opportunity of testifying to the value of the 
work that I believe this College, with its staff, its stu¬ 
dents, its past, is to-day doing, I thank you. (Loud 
applause ). 
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ADDEESb TO BOTH HOUSES OF THE INDIAN LEGISLA¬ 
TURE AT DELHI* 

Hi) Exedbmy the Viceroy addressed both Koittsea of tlio 
Indian Legislature on the mo ruing of the 12th April as 
foil ora j-r" 

Gentlemen ,■—I have exercised my privilege of re¬ 
quiring the attendance of the members of both l hambers 
of the Indian Legislature this morning for two purposes. 
The first te that 1 might have the opportunity of i&soeiat* 
big myself, by what is at once the most personal and the 
most formal moans open to ’me, with what I know will 
have been their immediate and universal feeling of re¬ 
sentment at fcliu outrage which four days ago was, per¬ 
petrated in this building. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the actual 
events which took place before the eves of many here. 
Wo must thanlc the merciful protect ion of an ( over-ruling 
Droviclerico that the designs oi wicked men should have 
Leon,, as it seems, so unaccountably and miraculously 
frustrated, while to 8ir Bomanji Halal we tender our 
sincere sympathy, mingled as it may happily bo with 
gratitude that he and others were spared even graver 
Injury. With the ads committed the law can be left to 
deal, but there are certain general reflections that may 
perhaps rightly find expression at such a time as this, 
throughout history, men have been tempted to seek the 
promotion of political purposes by resort to crime* 
Though they may result in the destruction of a few 
individual lives, such efforts are foredoomed to failure 
because there is a fundamental and instinctive reason, 
which leads ordinary men everywhere to revolt against 
fuieh attempted terrorism. For they realise that society 
itself depends upon the quality of protection that It can 
guarantee to the humblest of its constituent members, 
and that, if this guarantee were to be lightly violated 
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and trodden under foot, society would rapidly revert to 
the order of the jungle, where strength and stealth are 
the only abiding sources of security. 

And if this be true of attempts to challenge the 
sanctity of individual life, of how much move grave im¬ 
port is not an attempt, such as that which is it: all our 
minds, directed against a body which, with its sister 
Chamber, is not only a collection of individuals but stands 
m a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of all (he interests 
represented in it ? Here We cope face to face with a 
naked conflict of two contradictory philosophies. Thin 
Assembly exists as an outward symbol of that supremacy 
of reason, argument and persuasion which man through 
the ages has been, and is still, concerned to establish over 
the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb stands as 
a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical 
violence which, repudiating reason, would recoil front 
no atrocity in the achievement of its sinister designs, it 
is indeed partly because, through the corporate person 
of this Assembly, a direct threat lias thus been levelled 
at. the whole constitutional life of India, and everything 
which that life includes, that 1 have thought fit to 
summon the two Houses together here to-day. 

On more than one occasion it has been the duty of 
Government to call public attention to the subversive 
and revolutionary schemes of which India is in certain 
quarters the professed objective. I have never concealed 
my view of the gravity of the danger which, if vigilance 
were for a moment relaxed, would menace Indian society 
and I would urge lion hie Members to ponder long and 
seriously upon what lies behind the recent incident. 
Deeds of violence, such as that, of which this Chamber 
has recemly been the scene, can never he completely dis¬ 
entangled from the setting in which the idea behind 
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them lias been nurture it In such matters some men 
have thought and spoken before other men resort to the 
extremity of action. And dangerous words, written or 
spoken by one man, arc only too frequently the poisonous 
seed falling upon the soil of another man's perverted 
imagination. From such root in due coarse springs the 
impulse which drives human brings to ruthless and 
shameless crime, and Invests it with the false halo of 
self-sacrifice, Ami so, ito go no further back than the 
last few months, India is* disgraced by the murder in 
Lahore of that young and most promising Police Officer, 
Mr, Saunders, and the gallant head constable, Ghanau 
Singh, still more recently of n highly respected Indian 
Police Ollieer in Iktraal, and lastly by the outrage' here 
which many HpiTble Members were compelled to wit¬ 
ness. 


I do not doubt that all right-thinking person's, with 
such an object-lesson fresh in tlieir memory, will be of 
one mind and speak with one voice in reprobation o l 
such conduct But if there? be reprobation, let it be un¬ 
qualified* To condemn a crime in one breath, and in 
tlie next to seek excuse for it by laying blame on those 
against whom it is directed is no true condemnation. 

Speaking here as head of the Government of India 
it behoves me to make it abundantly plain that my Gov¬ 
ernment will not be deterred by any such futile and in¬ 
sensate hcXh from the discharge of its evident duty to 
take whatever measures may seem to it right and neces¬ 
sary for the protection of law-abiding citizens. In one 
respect, and it is vital, the task of Government and of 
the Legislature is the same. That task is to secure the 
conditions under which alone the tilings that make for 
Indians welfare and happiness may grow. Apart from 
aji other considerations such an event as that of last 
Monday cannot possibly -accelerate, any more than it 
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should be allowed to retard, the development of Indian 
institutions and the orderly pursuit of Indian aspirations, 
which; the true friends of India desire. 

It is not by-resort to force or by belief in force that 
the mi lure can be assured, and those who inspire and take 
part in such outrages arc indeed the greatest enemies of 
India's progress. For let no man stand aside and delude 
himself with the belief that the State's security is not the 
a [fair of the individual eitmnr Once the gospel of force 
is admitted m n suitable means for the attempted 
coercion of Government, there is no conflict, of interest, 
religions, racial, or economic, which it may not be sought 
to resolve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

The second reason for which I have required your 
attendance this morning was to acquaint Hon'hie Mem¬ 
bers with the decisions reached by my Government in 
view of the situation created by the ruling given yester¬ 
day by the President of the Legislative Assembly- The 
result of that ruling, which it is not my purpose here to 
discuss, is twofold, in the first place it propounds an 
interpretation of the rules, which 1 am satisfied is not In 
conformity with their original intention. 

In the second place, the practical effect of the 
President's ruling as it stands is to debar Government 
from ashing the Legislature to give it the additional 
powers of which it conceives itself to stand in need, and 
to make it impossible for either Chamber of the Legisla¬ 
ture to record any decision upon Govermncnt's pm* 
posals, or to form its own judgment upon the question 
whether or not it could usefully conduct Its debates aa 
these proposals within the rules of order. 

I desire to state clearly the position of myself and 
my Government on both these issues. Entertaming aa 
It dors no doubt as to the intention of the rules in ques¬ 
tion, my Government is none the less constrained to 
LCF.SF 72 
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recognise that the only appropriate person to interpret 
within either House of ihe tie^isiature the rules under 
whidi it works is the President of the House himself, 
If therefore the interpretation of the rules by the 
President of either House gives rise us now to a situation 
in which Government for grave reasons is unable to 
acquiesce, the only effective remedy is that early 
measures should be taken to secure by due authority 
kuch amendment of the rules, as may be necessary to 
prevent any recurrence in future of a similar interruption 
in the normal legislative procedure. That cmnse yvb 
propose to ISlJow without delay, and, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, I will aikl that the broad 
purpose of the amendment in the rules winch we propose 
to seek will be to secure that the progress of legislation, 
w liich j t is w 31 h in t h e p o w er of the Inc Li ah Leg i si at u r t 
to pass, shall not be provented by the President of either 
Mouse, except in virtue of express powers to do so con¬ 
ferred upon him by die Rules and Standing Orders, 

Meanwhile, and pending the possibility of furl her 
action in the Legislature, "the primary responsibility for 
protecting the foundation of the ordered State rests and 
must, rest upon the Executive Government, of which I 
am head. Neither t nor my Government can neglect 
that responsibility even though the technical difficulty 
created by the ruling to which 1 have already referred 
has made it impossible to share it with the Legislature. 
We cannot ignore the fact that the men behind the 
revolutionary movements, against which the Bill is 
directed, will not stay their hands because the enactment 
by the Indian Legislature oE preventive legislation is 
postponed. With tins danger in view;, and speaking 
with a full knowledge of much that can necessarily not 
now be publicly disclosed, I conceive that it has become 
imperative for Government to obtain the powers'pro¬ 
posed in the Public Safety Bill without further delay. 
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3. have accordingly decided after careful review of all 
Uie facts to avail myself of the authority conferred upon 
the Govern or-General under Section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, in order to issue an Ordinance giving 
to the Governor-General in Council the powers in 'ques¬ 
tion, The purpose of those powers as the Legislature 
is aware is preventive ; they will affect none who are con¬ 
tent to employ their liberty in this country for legitimate 
ends hy legitimate means, and the conditions under which 
they will he exorcised have been the subject of very full 
and careful consideration. 


I am fully conscious of the serious character of the 
personal decision which I have thought it right to take, 
but, though the responsibility .in this particular matter 
rests upon the Governor-General alone, J have no fear that 
my action will not command the approval of that vast 
majority ot India's people, who have faith in India’s 
future, and whoso first desire is to see their country 
prosperous, contented ami secure. 


CJlKLMSFQRl) club dinner. 

Tits Excellency the biceroy made the following speech at20th June 
the Chelmsford Club Dinner at Simla, on the 20tli June 1320. 

Mr. President, 3 our Highness, -Ladies and Gentlemen ,— 

JMy firs! duty must be warmly to thank the Club for having 
'again invited Lady Irwin and myself to be your guests, 

I’he first time you did us a similar honour was when 1 
had only recently wme to India. That was nearly three 
years ago. and now I find myself your guest a second 
time more than half way through my period of office. The 
recollection of your kindness on that occasion is my excuse 
far taking advantage of it to-night to say something about 

■a few of the matters which we haw all had lately in our 
Hands. 
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At tlie frutset let mo eougratukuo the Club upon two 
appointments made from among its members to important 
pqfte of public service. 

We ire all glad to know, Mr, President, that those 
talent* of ability, shrewdness, character and tact, which 
have carried you to the highest point of a distinguished 
official career, are not to bo buried in a napkin when you 
cease to be a Member of the GoveriiOr-OeneraPs Executive 
Counci3. but ore to find scope in the Chair of the Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Sir George* Schuster could not have 
found anyone, not directly identified with any branch of 
bud ness, who Is better fitted to conduct: an investigation 
into this complicated topic, and I count it very fortunate 
that he should further have succeeded in inducing n bus!* 
ness-man of the calibre and technical knowledge of Sir 
PiU'shofamdas Thaku rclas to he your principal colleague 
in this work* It is with deep regret that we have just 
learnt of the untimely death of Mr. B, R Modem who had 
been wiljmg to serve on the Committee and who wind 
have* brought to its aid specialist experience of no ordinary 
kind. 

The Club may rightly also be proud of furnishing one 
of its members to he the first Indian to lead the League 
of Nations Delegation. I am personally very pleased that 
we should be sending.a Delegation to Genova under Indian, 
Leadership. Sir Muhammad itahibullah, if he ■will allow 
me to my w, has already deserved well of his eoimiry 
both by the way in which, with the .invaluable assistance 
of Mr, Sa#ri/ be has bandied delicate quest tom abroad in 
Bo a tli and East Africa, and at home has at paddy pressed 
forward to the establishment of an Agricultural Council 
of Research, which I hope will he formally inaugurated 
fo-morrow to the lasting benefit of India's pemier industry. 
In the discharge of these fresh rcHpCMi^hilities he will, T 
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do not doubt, bring new credit to himself and India. And 
for three months he will he in the pleasant position of 
a detached critic of the -doings or misdoings of 1 he G-oceru¬ 
men t. of which he is a Member, and thus approach the 
wholesome state of being able to see himself and his 
colleagues as others see them. I can fancy that many of 
us might wish that we could ourselves occupy for a time 
a similarly detached position, since it must be admitted 
that for Viceroys, Members of Government, as for ail public 
persons, the times are difficult, and we might all benefit 
by a quiet opportunity for htmspeetion. Inhuman affairs 
merit and reward seldom go kand-inJnmd, for in the world's 
auction the successful salesman generally depends rather 
Upon brass-throated advocacy of ids wares than upon their 
intrinsic quality. The merits of Governments are no doubt 
unequal ; hut, while the Government of India is certainly 
not die least meritorious of its hind, I suppose there is 
no Government in any country which, whether through 
modesty or by reason of the conditions under which it works, 
Is less prone to vocal self-advertisement. And its virtues 
are therefore apt to go unrecognised. 
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There are none the less Important features of policy, 
lor which on any dispassionate consideration I think my 
Government are entitled to greater credit than wo always 
receive. The policy of strict neutrality that wo have 
adopted towards the development, of affairs in A fghamsian 
has been recognised on all hands to be well conceived and 
to have been consistently pursued. It, lias naturally not 
been wit ho n! great sympathy and concern that we have 
watched the unhappy progress of these events across onr 
frontier, hut the task of restoring equilibrium, union and 
peace is one which must be, and can be, accomplished 
only by Afghanistan herself. .Meanwhile we in India must 
be content to wait and hope that before long we may see 
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a stable Government re-established throughout iiglianktai^ 
upon the consent of the whole Afghan people, with which 
we may resume our old relations of neighbourly MeiKfeltip 
and mutual respect, Here, at any rate, is a sphere in 
which the policy of Government has been generally, 1 
might perhaps say universally, approved. 

In other directions we have been less fortunate, I 
not infrequently read of attacks made on Government at 
the present time for what is termed its reactionary, re¬ 
pressive and ruthless policy, Lotus examine on what wudi 
charges rest, I take wlmt I assume to be the three 
principal indictments in the count, the Public {Safety .Bid 
and Ordinance ; the Trade Disputes Act ; and certain 
arrests and prosecutions during the last few months. 

The case for the Public SSafet^ Bill and for the 
Ordinance which replaced it Las been frequently stated, 
and I do not desire to traverse that ground again except, 
to make two points plain. Some have said that, unless 
and until action is in fact taken fthder the Ordinance or 
under thtv Public Safety Bill, if and when it becomes law* 
it will be evident that the ordinary law will have proved 
sufficient to deal with the situation and that I and my 
Government shall stand convicted of having asked for 
panic powers. Such an argument rests upon a complete 
misconception of the facts, The principal importance that 
we attach to the Public Safety Ordinance is that of the 
deterrent effect which we anticipate that it will exorcise. 
It has been more than once very frankly proclaimed by 
Communist sympathisers in England that It was their 
purpose to reinforce I hose who were preaching these 
doctrines here. The Public Safety Ordinance will be a 
clear danger signal to them that, if they do succeed in 
finding their way to Indio, they cannot count upon a free 
run of an indefinite period for the cUsseminatien cf their 
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mischievous creed, while Government under the ordinary 
law would he accumulating sufficient evidence for theiv 
prosecution, I know of no reason by which the Govern¬ 
ment of any ordered State -should be held hound to ait 
still with folded hands and watch the security of the 
interests committed to its charge thus stealthily under- 
mined. In no case will the Ordinance operate against any 
Indian ; nor will it touch any non-Indian who desires to 
pursue a lawful avocation or to lead the life of an honest 
citizen. It will operate only, whether as deterrent from 
entry into India or by expulsion, against those h|ik-Indiana 
who behove that the social evils of India or of any other 
country are to he cured hy the destruction of the very 
foundations on which all society has been erected. 


In other quarters the action of Government has been 
criticised tor the order of procedure adopted In relation 
to the Public Safety Bill and the arrests of the men now 
undergoing trial Why, it is said, could not Government 
have, stayed its hand over the arrests until the Public 
Safety Bill was safely through ? It was no doubt open 
to us to act in the sense suggested by our critics. Such 
a course might no doubt have obviated some of the diffi¬ 
culties that have arisen. But I was satisfied In my own 
mind that had we so proceeded we should have laid our- 
reives open to a charge of treating the Assembly with 
Jack of candour. What was the position f Wo have all 
along maintained that the ordinary 1 aw offered only a 
partial remedy, in that one of the necessary conditions of 
its successful operation was a delay which in our view was 
dangerous. We had accordmgly introduced the Public 
Safety Bill, of which the purpose had been generally assumed 
1o bo that of procuring the deportation of particular 
individuals. In the meantime, while the Bill was Mill 
awaiting discussion in the Assembly, we decided on tho 
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evidence available to os to arrest and prosecute these 
persons among others under the ordinary law. If we had 
suppressed the very relevant fact of this decision in order 
to facilitate 1 the passage of the Bill, would it not have 
been said, and not w it haul justification., that we had been 
guilty of something like bad faith towards Members, by 
inviting the Legislature to take a decision upon what we 
knew, but what they would not have known, to he an in¬ 
complete statement of the fact:* ? The matter seeittyd to 
me scarcely to admit of argument, and I therefore 
deliberately reached the conclusion with my colleagues that 
such a course would be wrong, and nothing that has 
occurred has given me cause to reconsider my opinion. 

Support for the theory of a repressive and ratios* 
Government is further sought In the Trades Disputes Act, 
the passage of which will always be associated with the 
name and with the parliamentary gifts of Sir Bhupemira 
Nath Mitra. I own myself af; n loss to understand b6iv r 
with any regard for the meaning' of words, this Act can 
he called in aid of tlm indictment it is sought to frame. 
The bulk of the Act is directed to the promotion of con¬ 
ciliation in Tract* disputes and, as such, must surely com¬ 
mand the sympathy of all who desire to see such questions 
resolved by pacific moans. Buy if: organised bodies o£ 
labour and employers arc to share' the advantage of enlist¬ 
ing public opinion in favour of conciliation a>: they will 
do under this Act, it is not unreasons Me that they should 
each be invited to recognise that in disputes affecting 
important public utility services the general public has a 
direct interest of which it is right to take account. The 
other clauses of the Act, prohibiting lightning strikes or 
'Jnek-outs in specified services and penalising in certain 
circumstances the fomentation of general strikes or lock¬ 
outs of the nature to which J have referred, assert this third 
parity interest. Where society is organised it is not possible 
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in these eases far Government merely to keep the ring 
and watch the battle waged, for during the process millions 
of innocent persons ft re necessarily exposed at least to grave 
dislocation of their ordinary life and at the worst lo misery 
and acute privation. It a duty lies upon society to have 
regard to the welfare of its industrial population, it is 
not less incumbent upon those who -win their livelihood 
from industry to pay consideration to the welfare of the 
Whole comm unity of which they are paid. It has been 
contended tha,t these provisions are designed to interfere 
with the just 1 liberty ol: labour by imposing restrictions 
on the assumed right of the workman to strike, using that 
word in its broadest sense. But analogous legislation, 
imposing in some eases even greater restrictions on this 
right to strike, is in contempt tion or actually finds place 
upon the statute books of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Switzerland and Fr&pca Are these countries where, if 
anywhere, democracy understands liberty but also knows 
that liberty is not license, are they all the victims of ruth- 
less and repressive Governments ? I scarcely think indeed 
that the Government of India, if it had been unsympathetic 
to the real interests of labour, would have invited the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to explore so widely the 
labour situation, Stteh appointment is evidence of the 
importance that my Government attaches to these ques¬ 
tions, and f am glad to see that its membership has been 
generally and rightly taken as a guarantee that they will 
be brought under thorough and sympathetic examination. 

If, is finally alleged that evidence of a repressive policy 
h to be found in the fact that Government has thought it 
necessary to prosecute certain individuals for offences 
against the State. On what does such an allegation rest ? 
If Govern incut is right, as all sane persons would admit, to 
prosecute men who resort to overt action in violation of 
the law, by what reasoning can it be judged wrong to 
L6PSV 74 





take step* against those who make speeches or enter ini© 
epaispiraoies to inspire other and perhaps less prudent men 
to snoh violation ? The assertion of the law m the clear 
duty of any Government, and what my Government has 
done is to bring to trial in the ordinary courts of the land 
persons who in its judgment have committed alienees 
against the State or against the public twuiquility- hat 
no one deceive himself ; the effect of a transgression of the 
law is more far-reaching than the actual breach committed* 
and any society that forgets that the reign, of law is a 
condition of its own existence will soon find itself help¬ 
lessly drifting towards the cataracts of anarchy, 

Jfr. President^ I do not claim- that the Government of 
India is perfect—few' human institutions arc-—but I do 
riaim that it enjoys no monopoly of human wickedness 
and that its opponents enjoy no monopoly of human* 
wisdom, I find it hard to believe that those who attack 
Government on these lines are concerned s© much to 
examine the merits or demerits <>t J a particular policy, as to 
use any argument,, good, bad or indifferent which may in 
the eyes of soma bring discredit upon the Government, 
It has been said that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and in India the teiUptation to allow prejudice 
rather than reason to be the motive power of opposition 
is perhaps greater than elsewhere by reason of the fact 
that, here critics commonly regard themselves as exempt 
front any direct respoumbiUty, and that the line drawn 
between Government and Opposition can be readily mis¬ 
represented as coterminous with the division between 
officials and non-officials, and with a further aod more 
dangerous division hosed on racial difference. 

It is not for me now to discuss in what direction we¬ 
re ay be likely to witness modification of India’s existing 
eorudHutioiial machinery, or what effect any such change 
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may produce upon the relations between Government ami 
Opposition, I permit myself one general observation only, 
\t has been publicly .suggested that it might be possible to 
devise means by which the free growth of India's political 
institutions should be secured without the necessity of 
recurring euquiri^ such an that of which Italia has recently 
been the Subject, Though I do net attempt to pronounce 
upon the feasibility of this suggestion, I cannot doubt 
that, if such means tumid In fact be found* it would be 
| greatly for India's good. For after all the time philosophy 
sho dd bo that a constitution is something that grows as a 
living organism, drawing strength and character from the 
environment, science; and practice of daily life. There is 
much truth in what was said Ly a modern biographer of 
Alexander Hamilton, than whom few poisons had more to 
do with the creation of what wo now call the United States, 
that the ideal constitution should be analogous not to the 
school boy’s coat which the man outgrows, but to the bark 
of a tree which expands with the natural growth of 
years, 

hi this business of constr tuf;io 11 b Tiding—may I under¬ 
line what, I have said before -there is room for all to 
take their share, and, if it is to be wisely handled, it must 
be by the best brains of Britain and India mutually help¬ 
ing one another in the task. During the last 12 months 
lee have seemed to watch the prospects of co-operation in 
the measure which all well-wishers of India would desire 
receding from view, under the pressure of resentment in 
some quartern at the choice which Parliament had made m 
to the instillment to conduct an enquiry on its behalf, 

I have never either underrated the strength of the opposi¬ 
tion to Sir John Simon's Commission or impugned the 
motives of those who Mr it their duty to pursue that 
hoe of conduct. But none the less I think that the opposi¬ 
tion to the Statutory Commissi on has rested, to some degree 







at, all events, upon a misconception of their functions. It 
has been assumed by many that they were the Law-givers 
cm the Mount, who ■would from that lofty eminence impart 
a hew dispensation to India. Such a conception of the 
work of the Commission has never, so far as I know, found 
currency in England. Nor indeed, conscious as they must 
have been of i i importance 1 of the task placed upon their 
shoulders, has this ever been the view taken by the Commis¬ 
sion of their own responsibilities t 

l would remind you of what Sir -Tolm Simon said hi 
a speech during his tour in India. “ No one ”, lie said, 

“ Should regard the Statutory Commission or its colleagues 
as though we were settling and deciding the constitution 
of British India. Our task is very important, but it is 
not that. Our task is that of making a fair, honest 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament, When we 
have made our report, then it would be India’s opportunity 
to make her f ull contribution, which is right and necessary, 
to her future constitution, which would he framed by 
Great Britain and India together.” That is I believe an 
exact statement of the Commission’s responsibility which 
it is desirable to hear iii mind. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that two of the problems on 
which public attention more and more tends to fasten are 
those of minority communities and of the Indian States* 
arid I would say a word in regard to each. 

It was concerning the first, or rather concerning the 
unhappy consequences of communal discords, that I 
ventured to address the Club nearly three years ago. 
There will he general satisfaction that, with the deplorable 
exception of Bombay, the last three years have seen a 
steady diminution of communal rioting and outrage, I 
believe it is many years since the Baler Jd festival passed 
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aH with so little actual trouble and disturbance- But 
I am afraid we should delude -ourselves were we to think 
that this improvement in the outward manifestation of 
communal feeling implied that < communal feeling hud 
ceased to be. It is much if the adherents of either side can 
recognise that their differences are rather subjects for 
argument and debate than of blind outbreaks of mob 
violence, But we know very well that, as a political ques¬ 
tion, the communal problem is still unsolved. As in the 
international problem of disarmament the first requisite 
of progress is to exorcise and allay the spirit of suspicion 
and fear that forbids mutual confidence and drives men 
to seek security in the strength of their own defences, so 
it is with the communal problem in India. Could the 
leaders of majority communities once convince nunormea 
that their interests were in no danger at their hands, the 
backbone of. the problem would have been broken. This 
the leaders of majority communities alone can achieve, and 
they would bo the first to recognise that they have not jet 
succeeded in it. So long as this is so, it must remain 
the purpose of all patriotic men to bend their energies to 
the task of bringing into concord the different component 
parts of India's common life and, hi the meantime, to avoid 
any thing that may make that task more obstinate. 


The other large problem of India's future is the Indian 
States, and here wo have to deal with three strands of 
fact and policy. There is first of all the desire to wide 
statesmanship to see a canvas set on which a picture of 
All-India may ultimately be drawn. Then there are the 
Treaty Rights of the Princes, inherited from the East 
India Company, and hallowed and confirmed by successive 
declarations >f the Grown ; and, lastly, there are the feel¬ 
ings of States subjects, of which all wise and liberal-minded 
Rulers will take account. 
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1 do nut belli:™ that thin or any problem is beyond 
tlio power of wise men to solves it only they approach 
it with cool i leads and steady hands ; but, just as the Is not 
of it boot laco becomes intractable ill roughly and brusquely 
handled, so it is with such questions as are implicit in the 
position of the Indian States, The appointment ol bii 
llareourt Butler’s Committee was designed to elucidate 
facts and give to all concerned such material ns they could, 
the better to sec the problem whole. But I make no con¬ 
cealment of my view that, in any proposals that may be 
made, it is essential on every ground Of policy and equity 
to carry the free assent of the Billing Chiefs of India, 
and that any suggestion that Treaty flights, which the 
Princes are accustomed and entitled to regard as sacrosanct, 
eon he lightly set aside is only calculated to postpone the 
solution that we seek. 


The British Elections have just been held, and His 
Majesty’s Government has now been entrusted to other 
hands. But whatever (he differences between British 
parties, I know that all desire to find a path wide enough 
for Great Britain and India to walk along together. I 
know too that, behind the noise and din of much political 
controversy in India, there is, even among many whose 
position compels them to he protagonists in political battles, 
a great volume of strong and sane opinion that desires 
nothing so much as to reach in partnership with Great 
Britain an honourable settlement of India's constitution. 
When I go to England I shall seek opportunity of dis¬ 
cussion with His Majesty’s Government on these grave 
matters. It will he my duty, as I have said elsewhere, to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government the different stand¬ 
points of those who can speak for Indian political opinion. 
This T shall strive to do as faithfully as I may, in the spirit 
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and to tie end outlined in what are for me the two 
governing pronouncements of British hope and purpose 
the familiar Declaration of 1017 and the Instrument of 
Instructions which every Governor-General receives from 
the King-Emperor when he assumes office, wherein Ills 
Majesty affirms that “ Above all things it is Our will and 
pleasure that the plans, laid hy Our Parliament for the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India m an integral part of Our Empire may come to 
fruition, to the end that British India may attain its dm 
place among One Dominions' ”i 1 earnestly pray that, as 
the future unfolds itselfwe may see the sure realisation of 
this Imp a 


It is good for all of us, who are involved in the pres¬ 
sure of day-to-day work, occasionally to stand hack and 
try to correct our sometimes too narrow perspective by 
the, light of vision and faith. So doing, I seem to see 
through the dust one thing standing out in unassailable 
# r el i cf. T h c >v ork of 1.1 1 ose—-\vh etl i er 1 nd i a n o r B r i t i si i* — 
who are concerned with India is that of mu experiment 
unique in history. That experiment is nothing less til 
the building firm of a political fabric in which India may 
realm© her destiny and where East and West alike may 
freely oiler their peculiar gifts for the common service of 
mankind. The difficulties are immense ; the pursuit of 
such a quest must constantly place an almost intolerable 
strain upon the resolve even of those to whom it stands as 
perhaps the most impelling purpose to which human effort, 
can be directed, Nevertheless, feeling as I do that upon 
Jiie success of this endeavour i.isues more profound than 
cither Indian or British depend, I believe that Providence 
which ultimately controls the affairs of men will not permit 
the great design Co be frustrated. 
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INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE AGIUCULTUKAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

Thu following speech was delivered by His Excellency the 
Vieetby at the bpfuiiiug of fclie I&imgtiial Meeting of the Agreed- 
hiral Research Council held tit Simla on the 2 Ui J one : — 

Gentlemen,—I am glad to have another opportunity of 
welcoming to Simla representatives of the Provinces and 
of the Imperial Department of Apiculture-, and I think 
we may eon si dor it of good omen that out' proceedings 
should have been accompanied by rain, which is always 
welcome. I much regret that the Tlon’Jble Minister of 
Agriculture from Burma has, after all., been unable to be 
with us to-day, but I Wy glad that that Province, is 
not unrepreseuted, especially as it was not represented at 
the Conference convened by my Governinent in October 
1928 to consider the steps to be taken to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission mi Agricul¬ 
ture, To the other Ilon’ble Ministers and representatives 
from Provinces, our gratitude is also due for coining so 
far at a season of the year when travelling must, I fear, be 
a sourer of no small discomfort, 

i 

We are now meeting, gentlemen, to inaugurate the Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research which, as I had occasion to stale 
to last years Conference, was perhaps the most original 
and the most far-reaching of the suggestions contained in 
the Commission's Report, It is not necessary for me to-day 
to repeat what I said when opening the earlier Conference 
about the value of research in promoting the development 
of a country so predominantly agricultural as India, Blit 
I may be allowed once more to emphasise that research, 
offers a fruitful field for co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ment of India ami the Provinces and a sure means of 
stimulating and widening the agricultural development of 
ibis country. Thanks to the work which the Conference 
of Ilon’ble Ministers of Agriculture anti other Provincial 
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ieprcsentfltivew accomplished in the Conference which 
assembled last autumn and to the constructive and 
sympathetic aid given by the leaders of parties hr the 
.Legislative Assembly, we have.evolved for the Council' im 
organisation which, while founded on the basic principles 
suggested by Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues, has been 
modified in certain ways which we felt made It more 
suited to the present-day requirements of India- These 
changes are fully explained in the resolution constituting 
the Council, copies of which have, I understand, been com¬ 
municated to all of ybm They are designed to ensure 
for the Council the maximum of efficiency in operation by 
providing separate organisations for administration and 
tor scientific scrutiny and advice ; the greatest measure’ of 
freedom from Governmental control compatible with the 1 
obligation of Government to see that public funds are pro¬ 
perly spent ; close and cordial relationship with the Pro-. 
vJticcs ; and competent and representative membership. 
The presence of the HonTIe Ministers of Agriculture on 
the Governing Body cannot fail to bo a source of strength 
to that important organ of the Council, indeed, no better 
means can be devised o t linking the activities of the Council 
with those of the Provincial Agricultural and Veterinary 
.Departments, Experience alone can show how far .the 
Council will be able to achieve tlic results we hope for, but 
the attendance at. this meeting is itself a gratifying proof 
of the ^determination on all sides to make It ji success. 
May the career on which it starts be worthy of its begin¬ 
ning and 'fraught with i ver-inereaslng prosperity to India^ 
agricultural millions. • % 

The*only formal business before you to-day is the flii 
eussiou of the draft Memorandum oE Association and the 
J?u!es and Regulations which ha Vo to be filed with the 
nearest llegiKtrar of Joint Stock Companies before your 
Council can begin its work. These have been drawn up in 








accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission as modified by my Government and with, the object 
of ensuring the establishment of an organisation to which 
the Government of India and the Provinces* should stand 
in the same relation consistently with the fact that the 
Government of India, who are providing the whole of the 
requisite funds, have a responsibility to the tax payer. 
The discussion of Rules and Regulations is, I fear, dull 
work, hut you will realise how important it is that tins 
foundations of the new organisation should he well and 
truly laid, arid I have mo doubt that you will carefully 
scrutinise the complete draft which has been placed before 
you and in the preparation of which we have had the expert 
aid of Sir Frank Noyce. You will notice that, subject to 
a very small limitation, your Council is being given an 
entirely free hand in the expenditure of that portion of 
the grants made by the Government of India which h 1o 
be devoted to the promotion of rosearch including the dis¬ 
semination of information, regards that portion of 
the grants which is to be devoted to the cost of stab', 
establishment and general purposes, some of you may think 
that ihe control of .Government threatens to be too detailed 
and too strict. I can assure you, however, that the arrange¬ 
ments proposed are intended only to enable my Govern¬ 
ment to fulfil their function of acting as guardians of the 
public interests in regard to the expenditure of Imperial 
revenues. 

There is one point to which I am glad to have this 
opportunity of referring. I understand that some members 
of the Imperial and Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
see in the Report of the Royal Commission an imperfect 
appreciation of the achievements of these Departments. I 
do not myself think that this view is warranted by anything 
contained in the Royal Commission's Report. In stressing 
what eoulcl be accomplished by eo-opeiydion and to- 
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'ordination, the Commission had no intention to belittle 
the great achievements of the all too small bn ml of! research 
workers in this country, Their enquiries brought home 
to them what must be evident to every careful observer, 
that, as science extends its boundaries, it is only by pro¬ 
viding adequate opportunity for co-operation that full 
value can he given to the patient and persistent endeavour 
of the true scion Lille worker* It was to avoid waste of 
elf or t and to increase efficiency that the Commission pro¬ 
posed this new organisation. 

The Royal Commission held, I think, rightly that the 
success of the Council of Agricultural Research would 
depend to a degree which could hardly be exaggerated on 
the personality of its Chairman, who under the scheme as 
modified by my Government will be the Vice-Chairman of 
the Council. 1 am glad to he able to announce to you 
that we have secured for this important post Diwan 
liuhmlur Sir T* Vi j a; ■ a r a glia vac lurry a, S i r V i j a y a ragh a yu- 
charya\s varied experience as administrator and powers of 
organisation of which he gave proof as India's Ex hi bit ion 
Commissioner at Wembley, are a guarantee that Ids ser¬ 
vices to the Council will be valuable. From the Govern* 
meat of Bihar and, Orissa we hope to secure the services 
of their Director of Agriculture, Mix B. C. Burt, for appoint¬ 
ment ns your whole-time expert advisor in Agriculture, 
Mr, Burl's work as Secretary of the Indian Central Colt rat 
Commit tee is well known to many of yon and I have no 
doubt that he will bring to his new duties the energy and 
on thus! asm which contributed so materially to the success¬ 
ful working of that Committee from its inception* The 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission in their 
Chapter on Animal Husbandry have, I understand, hot met 
with so general a measure of acceptance as those in other 
parts of their Report, la view of their controversial 
character, we have thought it advisable to obtain from out* 
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Bide India an expert adviser in animal husbandry md 
veterinary matters who will approach the problems ditf* 
mussed in that Chapter with an open mind. 


Before 3earing you to your labours, gentlemen, there 
is one item in your agenda on winch I should like to make 
a brief comment, I have dwelt on the opportunities which 
this new organisation affords ot enabling the Government 
of India to assist the Provinces and Province to assist 
Proving But there is wider scope to-day for mutual 
assistance and advantage in the sphere of scientific research, 
1 b drawing up the scheme, of which our meeting is 
the outcome, the Royal Commission found in the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research wlucli has recently 
been established in Australia a most helpful model, I 
notice in the second annual report of the Council a state* 
ment of the great value attached by it to team work through 
cut the Empire in exploring and investigating the 
various problems which confront the agricultural research 
worker. They point out that the free interchange of 
information between the component organisations of that 
Team will ensure the minimum of overlapping and will 
lead to the most efficient and effective work, I am ef¬ 
ficient that in its response to the call for collaboration in 
scientific endeavour India will not lag behind Australia, 
The most important item of informal business which will 
be placed before you is the Question of participation in 
the new Imperkl Agricultural Bureaux, These Bureaux 
are being established as the result of the Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Research Conference of 1927 in the . deliberations of 
which representatives of India took a by no means in- 
conspicuous part, I have every hope that you will decide 
to share In an enterprise in which India can participate 
with material benefit to herself and with advantage to the 
growth of science. 
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Before I conclude, X should like to make an annoiraee- 
ment which, I am sure, the Council of Agricultural 
Research will receive with keen Ratification and gratitude. 
X w m informed yesterday that His Exulted Highness the 
Nizam has sanctioned a grant of two lakhs to the funds of 
the Council. The Council is empowered to receive contribu¬ 
tions in fturtheranee of its objects, not only from the Govern¬ 
ment of India but from other sources, and 1 am confident 
that the prompt; and munificent offer of His Exalted High¬ 
ness will be dealt with by the Governing Body in a maimer 
befit tiftg the generosity of the donation, For my part, I 
wish to profit by this opportunity to express my warm 
personal appreciation of a gift which, besides constituting 
a substantial addition to the resources of the Council, will, 
I hope, provide a splendid stimulus to the generosity of 
others interested in the progress of Indian agriculture. 

And now, gentlemen, I must not keep you longer from 
your serious task. The Council hay n great opportunity 
to improve Indian staple industry. It is my earnest prayer 
that its achievement may equal its opportunity. 


COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INDIAN-COUNCIL OF THE ST. JOHN AMBUL¬ 
ANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN BED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 

H. E. the Viceroy presided over the Combined Annual !t ^^ un * 
Cenernl Meeting of the Indian Council of the $& John Ambul¬ 
ance A^oeiatior) and the Indian Krd Crass Society, held at 
Simla on the 24th Jrntc, and addressed ike gathering a* 
follows 

Chairmen, Ladies amd Gentlemen, — If is always a 
pleasure to mo to preside at this annua) meeting for it 
?fiu'S me an opportunity for appreciating' the interest taken 
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by a wide find varied section of the public in the work of 
our two bodies and of Expressing my pwt* : .uadequate 
thanks to all those who in different parts of India are 
devoting no small part of their leisure hours to the task 
of alleviating sickness and the relief of huma;* suffering. 
It k appropriate' that your two C!i airmen have chosen this 
occasion to make reference to the health of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. The courage with which, His Majesty 
has struggled successfully against a long and serious ill- 
ness has indeed been an example and an inspiration, and 
we earnestly hope that a complete restoration to the fulness 
of health and vigour is at hand. Sir Ih N-. Mitxa has 
offered the assistance of the machinery oi the Kcd Cross 
Society in administering the Fund which 1 am now raising 
to commemorate Ills Majesty j h recovery, I am very 
grateful for the offer and shall lay il before tMse whom X 
shall in due course consult as regards the allocation of the 
Fund for their careful consideration, 


You will desire that at the outset I should thank His 
Excellency the .^ofumaftder-ra-Ghief, Sir B. N, Mitra, and 
Major-General Sir Ilenry Symons for the apes ches they * 
have made this afternoon. I observe that once again Ilia 
Excellency the Commandcr-m-Chief and Sir lh N- M.itra 
have succeeded in selecting the most interesting parts of 
two very interesting Reports—wh$|'- f have already had 
the opportunity of reading—and 1 feel they have had the 
advantage of me in having* as it were, the first lute at 
them. But there are a few points to which I should like to 
call attention. We may all congratulate ourselves on the 
recognition which, as Sir B- N, Mitra mentioned, has been 
accorded to the Indian Rod Gross Society as an independent 
National Society by the International Red Cross Com¬ 
mittee at Geneva, and I trust that there will be no rjuarters 
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which will look with jealousy on this early achievement of 
Dominion Status toy the Society. Our obligation is now 
ail the greater to see that the Indian Red Cross Society 
establishes its place toy merit of numbers and achievement 
among the societies of other nations. It is in the power 
of all to co-operate towards this end, by ypluntary help or 
toy subscription or, as I should prefer it, toy tooth, and I 
appeal once more to Indians, of whatever standing or what¬ 
ever creed, to join in this movement which has for many 
ytears been one of the true benefactors of the Unman race. 

I had occasion a year ago to refer to the opportunities 
afforded b} 7 national calamities, such aw floods or pesti¬ 
lence, for the organisation of relief by the lied Cross and 
it was therefore with particular interest that f followed 
the activities of the Society in the serious Punjab Floods of 
last year It,was fitting that in a Province, which, thanks 
to many devoted workers, has become the stronghold of Red 
Cross forces in India, the Society should for the first time 
have girded its loins to assist in coping with a calamity on 
a large scale, and I am glad to know that the Provincial 
Govern moot was able cordially to commend the Society's 
efforts. This is an illustration of the possibilities of co¬ 
operation among the organisations working in the cause of 
health, and public welfare, whether it bo between Govern- 
incut Health Departments and private organisations, or 
between the many voluntary agencies which exist in India 
to-day t In no sphere of life indeed can truly economic 
me bo made of our resources without friendly co-operation, 
mutual confidence, and free interchange of knowledge and 
experience. I believe that in matters of public health this 
maxim applies as truly as in all others, and I feel sure 
that any assistance which it is in the power of the Red 
Cross Society to give to sister organisations will always toe 
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freely placed at their disposal. Sir B. N. Mitra mentioned 
the Punjab just now as leading the Provinces of India in 
Red Cross work, and the Punjab's achievement amply 
justified him in calling your attention to the record given 
in the brumal Report of the rapid growth of District 
Branches iii that Provides and especially to the fine work 
done by Mrs* Cut liber t King m Gujarat District. 


Sir B. N, Mil:ra also referred in his speech to the 
Child Welfare work done by the Red Cross in different 
Provinces, and particularly to the results achieved in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. We shall all agree with 
him in singling out Mrs. Tarr for special commendation for 
her valuable work in training midwives and extending the 
scope of Child Welfare Centres, and I have no doubt that 
great credit is also due to Lady Butler, who has never 
spared herself in Imr endeavours to improve the condition 
of women and children in those Provinces. Practice is 
better than precept, and work such as this if persevered in 
cannot fail to achieve by force of example its ultimate 
object of raising the level of public opinion and public 
knowledge on these matters and of teaching people to 
follow approved methods of hygiene, not because they arc 
told, but btom.se they have learnt by experience and 
believe, that they are right. Few of us arc convinced of 
anything in this world so easily as by our own personal 
experience, and by visible proofs of what others tell us. 
Tf ( as a result of the work these Societies do, mothers see 
that their babies live when they might have died, it 
parents see their children growing up into strong and 
healthy boys and girls, it will not be long before they 
realise the value of die principles we teach, or pass an the 
discovery they have made to others. It is difficult, I think, 
to stress too strongly Hie need for an extension of this mid 
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similar types of endeavour in districts and villages all 
over India. As a result of the Royal Agricultural Com¬ 
mission’a Report, the Government of India have, as you. 
know, just instituted a Council of Agricultural Research, 
■which may be expected in the fulness of time to bring, 
great benefit to India’s country side. But, as the Com¬ 
mission also pointed out, band in hand with such technical 
work must go an awakening of a public health conscience 
if the let of the villager is to be permanently improved. 
For no satisfactory or lasting solution of problems such 
as this can be based upon anything but a sound and broad 
public opinion. Could wo but visualise the time when 
every village of considerable size 1ms a health centre of its 
own, radiating its example and its .teaching to the country 
round, wet should be not fax from a state of real prosperity 
throughout India. For good health, apart from all else, 
is good business, I was interested recently lo read a 
pamphlet issued by a well-known New York Life Assur¬ 
ance Company which in 100') started general welfare work 
amongst their policy-holders Since then they have spent 
over 31 million dollars in health literature and nursing in 
the areas where their business chiefly lies. They claim that, 
when compared with statistics for the general population, 
the figures for their policy-holders show a total saving of 
over a quarter million of lives on the expected mortality 
and £ saving in death claims of more than 64 mini u 
dollars. This is proof of the value attached, to health pro¬ 
paganda in what is not one of the least go-ahead countries 
of the world. I might mention here the interest with 
which I have watched the efforts of the Railway Board to 
disseminate public health propaganda by means of their 
demonstration trains. One of these trains on the North- 
Western Railway started on its tour on the 10th October 
1028 and finished on the I8th April 1929 ; it visited. 83 
LtiPSV 76 
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stations, and over 500,000 people .visited the train, More 
than a million arid a hall' people moreover eame to see the 
films dealing with health matters exhibited in railway 
cinema ears. There is a clear indication here of the power 
for good which such means of propaganda possess, and f. 
wish the Railway Board all success in their endeavour. 

When we turn to the Report of the St, John Ambul¬ 
ance Association, it is satisfactory to see that a larger 
number of persons have attended courses of instruction in 
First Aid, Home Nursing and hygiene during the past 
year than at any time since the Great War, and, if there 
has been a slight falling off in the number of certificates 
granted, this is no doubt due more to the sternness of 
the examiners than to shortcomings of the candidates. 
There can be no doubt that the substantial addition which, 
is made every year to the knowledge of Ambulance work 
In the Army, the Railways and the Police, in schools, and 
mines, and prisons, means ft steady increase in the sum 
total of the nation's capacity to meet efficiently the calls 
which may at a moment’s notice he made upon any one 
of us to help injured or sutlcring humanity* The main 
function of the Association is educative, and it cannot ah 
ways be possible for those invaluable helpers—proEe-sslona! 
men and others— 1 vvho assist us by lecturing and examin¬ 
ing in an honorary capacity to see the practical results of 
their work, I particularly welcome them fore the innova¬ 
tion made in the proceedings ol this meeting by the state¬ 
ment which Major-General Sir Henry Symons has given 
ns of the working of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
For the activities of the Brigade are the organised translft- 
tioh Into practice of the instruction provided by a large band 
of workers all over India, and T feci sure that the story of 
its work which the Acting Chief Commissioner has just 
given us will give pleasure to hinny and will stimulate other 
qualified persona to lead theiij active assistance to this 
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branch 0,f the A^< ■mat ion, AVe all r eg cut that this will 
he the last occasion of Us kind when fihr Henry 8yn>0 m 
will be with us, and the Association in India will be the 
poorer by ids retirements 

Slime owv last meeting the Order has sustaiped a loss 
i'rom among its ranks which should not pass without refer- 
earn at this meeting. Colonel A. G. Vat*, who died recent¬ 
ly* was a Knight of rlushee of the Order, and it was very 
largely by his efforts that the 8k Job n Ambulance Asso¬ 
ciation was established and organised on a permanent basis 
in India at the beginning of this century. 

It is very satisfactory, as His Excellency the Coin- 
mandecdmOhiel has said, to be able to acknowledge the 
giuieruitH response received from the Central Indian Chiefs 
to his appeal for funds made last year. The interest 
which many Indian States show in the Associa' on^ work 
is no new story, and It was a source of great pleasure to 
iJve India to be invited to hold their AlUIudia 

coin petitions in n State whose late ruler—Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Ran Scindia—was so prominent a figure in the 
Assoeupiun. You will read an interesting account of the 
eoinpe||iot^ in the Report, anti I need not say more rm 
this occasion than that we are sincerely grateful to H i ft 
Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior and to the Dowager 
Maimraiu for the invitation they so kindly extended uinl 
ior the assistance they gave to make the . competitions a 
success. 

I have to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, in eoiielu¬ 
sion for the good attendance at this meeting, which has 
meant for some of you, I fear, a journey of no small 
trouble and discomfort. I trust that you will leave it 
satisfied that another good year’s work has been accom¬ 
plished, and determined to relax no efforts in extending 
the membership and the activities of the two organisations 
which ‘wo have the honour to repress 
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